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PREFACE 


AN interest in Lucretius took me back many years 
ago, as it has others, to the study of the remains of 
Epicurus, without which the true meaning of the 
Latin poet cannot be fully understood. The great 
work of Usener placed at one’s disposal all that was 
then available for the knowledge of Epicurus, and with 
the exception of the Vatican Gnomologium nothing has 
since been added.’ But the study of Epzcurea brought 
me to the conclusion that something more than a mere 
text was needed: the work of Brieger, Giussani, Tohte, 
and others on certain portions of the Epicurean theory 
had at once shed light and raised new problems, and 
I was thus led to set about making my own text, 
translation, and commentary. Since I have been at 
work, there have appeared the German translation of 
Kochalsky, the Italian translation and brief com- 
mentary of Bignone, and quite recently the new 
Teubner text of von der Muehll. Each of these— 
and especially in my view the work of Bignone—have 
greatly advanced the study of Epicurus, but there is 


’ For certain fragments of the Llepi Sicews see Commentary, 
Pp. 391. 
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still no complete! translation in English and no com- 
plete commentary in any language. 

In the circumstances it seems worth while to publish 
the result of a good many years work on the Epicurean 
text. But I do so with much hesitation. No one can 
be more fully aware than I am of the extreme difficulty 
of the writings of Epicurus, and the necessarily tenta- 
tative character of any solution of their many craces : 
I would repeat with fervour the words of Usener, 
‘nunc cum librum manibus emitto, sentio me hominem 
et inconstantem fuisse’. But I trust that I have shed 
some light on dark places and at least have made it 
clear where the problems lie and what are the data for 
their solution. I hope to follow up this work shortly 
with a volume of critical essays on the system of 
Epicurus, where it will be possible to deal with some 
of the problems at greater length. 

My debt to many predecessors in Epicurean studies 
is great, and will become obvious in the commentary, 
but I think that after Usener I owe most to two great 
Italian scholars, Giussani and Bignone. 


Cr: 


OXFORD, September, 1924. 


* Many of the important passages have been translated by Mr. R, D, 
Hicks in his Stoic and Epicurean (1910), but I do not always find 
myself in agreement with his versions. His translation of Diogenes 
Laertius in the Loeb series unfortunately appeared too late for me to 
use it. For the same reason I have been unable to use the translation 
of the Letters and the Kvpia. Agar by A. Ernout in his Commentary 
on Lucretius I, II. 
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PNG OU. GTO .N 
MSS. AND EDITIONS. 


By far the greater part of the extant remains of Epicurus— 
the three letters, the Kvpia Adéau, and many of the surviving 
fragments—are embodied in the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius. 
The book purports to be a ‘Life’ of Epicurus and is compiled 
in haphazard fashion from many doxographical sources, the 
quotations occurring from time to time in the course of the 
narrative. Thus the problem of the text of Epicurus is for the 
most part that of the MS. sources for Diogenes. Six MSS. 
(BFGHPQ) were used by Usener in the preparation of his 
great edition (1887): for a full account of them his preface 
should be consulted. These six have recently been re-read, 
and Usener’s report of the readings of the principal codices 
checked and occasionally corrected by P. von der Muehll (1922), 
who has added readings from five more MSS.(TDWCoZ)of which 
the last two are the most important. A brief account, based on 
the work of Usener and von der Muehll, will suffice for this 
edition in which I have been guided entirely by their reports, 

The MSS. of Diogenes fall into two main classes, not, accord- 
ing to Usener, representing any ancient cleavage of tradition, 
but both derived during the Middle Ages from the same source, 
the one class representing a careful copying, the other more 
negligent work: this is shown by the occasional unexpected 
agreement of the chief representatives of the two classes, 
B and F. 

B_ I. The oldest representative of the first class is B, the Codex 
Borbonicus gr. iii. B. 29 (formerly 253), a parchment codex 
of the twelfth century, in the public library at Naples: it was 
corrected by a hand of the fourteenth century whose readings 
not infrequently agree with those of Co. 
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P Later than B, but almost more important, is P, the Codex 
Parisinus gr. 1759, a paper codex of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. It is described by Usener as ‘the twin’ 
of B, but von der Muehll is inclined to regard it as representing 
another family of the same stock. P has unfortunately been 
much corrected and the corrections have often obscured or 
obliterated its original readings: von der Muehll distinguishes 
P? (Usener’s P') who derived his readings from another copy 
of the same family and P* (Usener’s P*) who corrected the text 
later by the vulgate tradition. 

We are, however, often able to recover the original reading 
of P from two other MSS. which appear to have been copied 
from P before it was corrected. For this purpose Usener relies 

Q mostly on the authority of Q, the Codex Parisinus gr. 1758, 
a paper codex made in the fourteenth century or at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth. Von der Muehll prefers to quote a 
MS. which he has himself collated from photographs and 

Co which he refers to as Co, the Codex Constantinopolitanus 
Veteris Serail. (‘The Old Seraglio’): this MS. was written 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century (the last page being 
added later in the sixteenth). These two, or one or other 
of them, frequently confirm the original text of P, and in other 
places, where P’s reading has been obscured, may be taken to 
preserve it, 

H___ Belonging to the same class, though of lesser importance, are 
H, the Codex Laurentianus LXIX. 35 of the fourteenth 
century, also a copy of P, but later than Q and made after the 

W correction of P and therefore embodying a mixed text, and W, 
the Codex Vaticanus gr. 140 of the fourteenth century (one of 
von der Muehll’s MSS.), which he believes, though with less 
certainty, to be also derived from P. 

F II. The chief MS. of the second class, derived more carelessly 
from the same original tradition as the first class, is F, the 
Codex Laurentianus LXIX. 13, a large parchment MS., attri- 
buted by Usener to the twelfth and by von der Muehll to the 
thirteenth century. Usener is, however, of opinion that it is an 
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unscholarly copy and cannot be taken by itself to represent the 
tradition of the second class. 

Z Von der Muehll finds the necessary support for F in Z, the 
Codex Lobcowicensis Raudnitzianus, which he has himself 
collated. This codex again has been much corrected and von 
der Muehll believes that after it had already received the 
additions of Z* and Z* it was the source of the first printed 
edition of Diogenes. 

f The edttio princeps was published by Froben at Basle in 1523 
and is said in the preface to be a transcript of the MS. of 
Matthew Aurigathus, professor at Wittenberg. The MS. would 
appear to have been a bad copy of the corrected Z. This 
printed text has therefore derivatively the authority of a MS. 
and is accordingly quoted by Usener in support of F. (I have 
not myself quoted it, except where readings rest on its sole 
authority.) 

Von der Muehll points out the frequency with which we find 
in support of a reading the combination F P*Zf: this combina- 
tion may be taken to represent the second class. Its best 
readings, however, are not infrequently due to conjecture 
rather than to tradition, and von der Muehll is of opinion that 
Usener is sometimes mistaken in attributing too great importance 
to them. : 

G The remaining MS. quoted by Usener is G, the Codex 
Laurentianus LXIX. 28, a paper MS., said to be of the four- 
teenth century. It appears to represent a mixed tradition of 

T the two classes. Von der Muehll refers also occasionally to T, 

D the Codex Urbinas Vat. gr. 109, and to D, the Codex Borbonicus 

6 gr. iii, B. 28. He has also made some use of ®, an epitome of 
Diogenes Laertius in Codex Vaticanus gr. 96, made, as he thinks, 
at the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, which is available 
when from time to time it quotes passages 7” extenso. A less 

~ valuable epitome of the same character is W, found in the Codex 
Palatinus Vaticanus gr. 93 and dated 1338. 

The MSS. of Diogenes were enriched by a considerable body 
of scholia, often references to other passages in Epicurus or 
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amplifications of or comments on the text: these have become 
interwoven into the text and are especially frequent in the 
letters to Herodotus and to Pythocles. Sometimes, where they 
are accompanied by references (e.g. to the Ilepi Sicews) it is easy 
to detect them, but in other places the task of disentangling text 
and gloss is extremely difficult and delicate. Most modern 
editors would agree that Usener was too ready to assume ‘gloss, 
scholium, or additamentum’, and that many phrases thus ex- 
cluded by him can be restored to the text. Von der Muehll 
is of opinion that it is the intrusion of these additions in the 
letter to Pythocles which has caused its dislocated and incoherent 
appearance, and that it was in origin a genuine work of 
Epicurus’ own hand. I am myself more inclined to hold the 
opinion of Usener that it is an Epicurean compilation. 

With the earlier editions of Diogenes or of the tenth book 
Usener has dealt in his Introduction (pp. xv—xvii), and recent 
criticism has not altered his opinions. They fall naturally into 
two classes. The editors of the sixteenth century had access 
only to inferior MSS. and used them unscientifically. Of the 
editio princeps of Froben (1523) I have already spoken. Stephanus 
(1570) relied on G and another inferior MS. Marianus 393: 
Sambucus (1566) used the Venetus, Vaticanus, and Borbonicus, 
and made some corrections, but did not consult the MSS. 
constantly or with judgement. To the same class belong the 
editions of Aldobrandinus (1594) and Menagius (1664). Yet to 
each and all of these earlier editors are due certain conjectural 
restorations which still find a place in modern texts. 

In the seventeenth century Gassendi revived the serious 
study of Epicureanism and may be said to have introduced the 
theory of atomism to the modern world. But though he too has 
contributed permanent emendations to the text, he was a poor 
Greek scholar, and in his edition of Book X (1649) showed no 
respect for tradition and practically re-wrote the text. Meibom 
(1692) in Usener’s view did still greater damage to the text. 
Schneider (1813) was able to some extent to repair the harm 
done, but Huebner (1828) again returned to the tradition of 
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Meibom, and Cobet (1862), though he derived assistance from F 
and from his own scholarship, could not get free from it. 

Hermann Usener’s great work Epicurea appeared in 1887, 
and is the foundation of all modern study of Epicurus.. By 
collecting together from the whole range of classical literature 
citations from Epicurus and allusions to his theories, he. estab- 
lished a store-house of information on Epicureanism and in many 
cases parallels which serve to illustrate and often to explain the 
text of Epicurus himself. But almost more important-were his 
services to the text. The way for a scientific study of the MS. 
tradition had been prepared by Wachsmuth who had collated 
the Italian MSS. and Bonner who had collated the two Paris 
MSS. (P and Q). Usener threw over the whole previous 
tradition of printed editions and made a fresh start from the 
scientific study of the MSS. and their relations to one another. 
His text is accordingly established on a far sounder basis and 
he has himself made important and valuable corrections. At 
the same time he is not what would now be called a conservative 
editor, and in dealing with passages which he could not under- 
stand he was too apt either to introduce violent emendations or 
to assume the intrusion of a gloss or scholium. Buta glance 
at the critical apparatus in this edition or that of von der Muehll 
will show how often his corrections have been accepted, and any 
future work must take the form of a re-examination of the 
evidence on the lines which he laid down. 

The work of Usener naturally gave an impetus to the study 
of Epicurus, and since his edition there has been published a 
considerable body of essays and articles, dealing for the most 
part with individual points in the Epicurean theory, but in many 
instances also making contributions to the elucidation of the 
text. Of these the most important are the works of Brieger and 
Giussani. Brieger, who already in 1882 had published a com- 
mentary on the letter to Herodotus, added a second pamphlet 
in 1893 Epikurs Lehre von der Seele, in which there is a further 
study of the text: he is too apt to indulge in wild emendation, 
but has made a few useful suggestions. More stimulating and 
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valuable are the essays of Giussani in his edition of Lucretius 
(1896-8): he showed wonderful penetration in the understand- 
ing and elucidation of Epicurean ideas, but again was too reckless 
in his dealings with the text to have left much of permanent 
value. Useful work has also been done by Arndt, Crénert, 
Diels, R. D. Hicks, P. Merbach, R. Philippson, and H. Weil. 

Within the last ten years two translations of Epicurus have 
been published containing critical notes on the text. The 
German translation of A. Kochalsky (1914) introduces a con- 
siderable number of emendations, but they seem to me on the 
whole arbitrary and too often to take the form of re-writing. 
Of greater importance is the Italian translation of E. Bignone 
(1920): in brief foot-notes and some appendices he has made 
most penetrating comments on the text and in not a few places 
suggested corrections of his own which are of great value. I am, 
however, inclined to think that he is too prone to suppose that 
words have fallen out and to restore the text by additions, The 
Teubner text of von der Muehll (1922) came into my hands 
after I had practically completed my work. Its great value is 
the re-examination of the MSS. and the addition of readings 
from other MSS. not made by Usener. The editor also appears 
to me to use very sound judgement as between readings and 
conjectures and to have established a good text, with which I am 
happy to find myself in general agreement. I have endeavoured 
to introduce from his critical apparatus the necessary modifica- 
tions of Usener’s report of the readings of his MSS. together 
with the evidence gleaned from the additional MSS, The 
tendency of all these three recent critics is to a more conserva- 
tive text than that of Usener, and with this tendency I am fully 
in accord. In the many difficult places which still remain 
I have used my judgement to the best of my ability in choosing 
between the alternatives available and in a few have introduced 
corrections of my own. But I doubt whether any editor could 
claim to have produced a fully satisfactory text. 

For the fragments the text must necessarily depend on the 
MSS. of the authors from whom they are cited, except for the 
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Vatican Gnomologium. This is contained in Codex Vaticanus 
gr. 1950, a MS. of the fourteenth century. It was first published 
by C. Wotke, with some notes by Usener and Gomperz in 
Wiener Siudten, vol. x (1888). Von der Muehll has collated 
the MS. again from photographs and in some cases has cor- 
rected the readings reported by Wotke. In the majority of 
these excerpts the text is fairly sound, but there are some in 
which it still remains very uncertain. 
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codex Borbonicus Neapolitanus gr. iii. B. 29 (saecl. xii). 
codex Parisinus gr. 1759 (saecl. xiv). 

codex Parisinus gr. 1758 (saecl. xiv vel xv init.). 

codex Constantinopolitanus Veteris Serail. (saecl. xiv vel xv). 
codex Laurentianus LXIX. 35 (saecl. xiv). 

codex Vaticanus gr. 140 (saecl. xiv). 

codex Laurentianus LXIX. 13 (saecl. xii vel xiii), 
codex Lobcowicensis Raudnitzianus VI. fc. 38. 

editio Frobeniana Basiliensis (anni MDxxxiii). 

codex Laurentianus LXIX. 28 (saecl. xiv). 

codex Urbinas Vat. gr. 109 (saecl. xv). 

codex Borbonicus Neapolitanus gr. iii. B. 28. 
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EPICURUS TO HERODOTUS 


35 For those who are unable, Herodotus, to work in detail Zntroduction : 
through all that I have written about nature, or to peruse eee : 
the larger books which I have composed, I have already advanced 
prepared at sufficient length an epitome of the whole see ie 
system, that they may keep adequately in mind at least 
the most general principles in each department, in order 
that as occasion arises they may be able to assist them- 
selves on the most important points, in so far as they 
undertake the study of nature. But those also who have 
made considerable progress in the survey of the main 
principles ought to bear in mind the scheme of the whole 
system set forth in its essentials. For we have frequent 
need of the general view, but not so often of the detailed 

36 exposition. Indeed it is necessary to go back on the main 
principles, and constantly to fix in one’s memory enough 

. to give one the most essential comprehension of the truth. 
And in fact the accurate knowledge of details will be fully 
discovered, if the general principles in the various depart- 
ments are thoroughly grasped and borne in mind ; for even 
in the case of one fully initiated the most essential feature 
in all accurate knowledge is the capacity to make a rapid 
use of observation and mental apprehension, and (this can 
be done if everything) is summed up in elementary prin- 
ciples and formulae. For it is not possible for any one to 
abbreviate the complete course through the whole system, 
if he cannot embrace in his own mind by means of short 
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formulae all that might be set out with accuracy in detail. 
Wherefore since the method I have described is valuable 
to all those who are accustomed to the investigation of 
nature, | who urge upon others the constant occupation in 
the investigation of nature, and find my own peace chiefly 
in a life so occupied, have composed for you another 
epitome on these lines, summing up the first principles of 
the whole doctrine. 


First of all, Herodotus, we must grasp the ideas attached 1. Methods of 
to words, in order that we may be able to refer to them Me etd is 
and so to judge the inferences of opinion or problems of be used in 
investigation or reflection, so that we may not either leave a bl 
everything uncertain and go on explaining to infinity or 
use words devoid of meaning. For this purpose it is 
essential that the first mental image associated with each 
word should be regarded, and that there should be no 
need of explanation, if we are really to have a standard to 
which to refer a problem of investigation or reflection or 
a mental inference. And besides we must keep all our 2. The 
investigations in accord with our sensations, and in par- peat 
ticular with the immediate apprehensions whether of the 
mind or of any one of the instruments of judgement, 
and likewise in accord with the feelings existing in us, 
in order that we may have indications whereby we may 
judge both the problem of sense-perception and the 
unseen, 

Having made these points clear, we must now consider Il. The Un- 
things imperceptible to the senses. First of all, that 778 and its 


constituents. 


nothing is created out of that which does not exist: for if A. Impercep- 
* * * t t pr 
it were, everything would be created out of everything ¢ Nothivg is 


with no need of seeds. And again, if that which dis- created out of 
. . . . thi 7 
appears were destroyed into that which did not exist, all %° Nothing se 


things would have perished, since that into which they destroyed 
e into nothing, 


_ were dissolved would not exist. Furthermore, the univers S These 


always was such as it is now, and always will be the same. Verse is ever 
For there is nothing into which it changes: for outside the the s4me- 
universe there is nothing which could come into it and 


bring about the change. 
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Moreover, the universe is (bodies and space): for that B. Bodies 
bodies exist, sense itself witnesses in the experience of all oe a Pe 
men, and in accordance with the evidence of sense we Ried ul 
must of necessity judge of the imperceptible by reasoning, >odies and 
as I have already said. And if there were not that which 
we term void and place and intangible existence, bodies 
would have nowhere to exist and nothing through which 
to move, as they are seen to move. And besides these There is no 
two nothing can even be thought of either by conception een xe 
or on the analogy of things conceivable such as could be existence. 
grasped as whole existences and not spoken of as the 
accidents or properties of such existences. Furthermore, 
among bodies some are compounds, and others those of 
which compounds are formed. And these latter are Body exists 
indivisible and unalterable (if, that is, all things are not to \* gree 
be destroyed into the non-existent, but something per- particles. 
manent is to remain behind at the dissolution of com- 
pounds): they are completely solid in nature, and can 
by no means be dissolved in any part. So it must 
needs be that the first-beginnings are indivisible corporeal 
existences. 

Moreover, the universe is boundless. For that which is os as “ 
bounded has an extreme point: and the extreme point is The universe 
seen against something else. So that as it has no extreme }s infinite, 
point, it has no limit; and as it has no limit, it must be 
boundless and not bounded. Furthermore, the infinite is sate. ore 
boundless both in the number of the bodies and in the seein if 
extent of the void. For if on the one hand the void were the extent of 
boundless, and the bodies limited in number, the bodies ee 
could not stay anywhere, but would be carried about and 
scattered through the infinite void, not having other bodies 
to support them and keep them in place by means of 
collisions. But if, on the other hand, the void were limited, 
the infinite bodies would not have room wherein to take 


their place. 
See : : D. Differences 
Besides this the indivisible and solid bodies, out of toe as 
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which too the compounds are created and into which they 
are dissolved, have an incomprehensible number of 
varieties in shape: for it is not possible that such great 
varieties of things should arise from the same (atomic) 
shapes, if they are limited in number. And so in each 
shape the atoms are quite infinite in number, but their 
differences of shape are not quite infinite, but only incom- 
prehensible in number. 

43 And the atoms move continuously for all time, some of E. Motion of 
them (falling straight down, others swerving, and others ‘Be toms. 
recoiling from their collisions. And of the latter, some 
are borne on) separating to a long distance from one 
‘another, while others again recoil and recoil, whenever 
they chance to be checked by the interlacing with others, 

44 or else shut in by atoms interlaced around them. For on 
the one hand the nature of the void which separates each 
atom by itself brings this about, as it is not able to afford 
resistance, and on the other hand the hardness which 
belongs to the atoms makes them recoil after collision to 
as great a distance as the interlacing permits separation 
after the collision. And these motions have no beginning, 
since the atoms and the void are the cause. 

45 These brief sayings, if all these points are borne in mind, 
afford a sufficient outline for our understanding of the 
nature of existing things. 

Furthermore, there are infinite worlds both like and F. Infinite 
unlike this world of ours. For the atoms being infinite in set es 
number, as was proved already, are borne on far out into 
space. For those atoms, which are of such nature that 
a world could be created out of them or made by them, 
have not been used up either on one world or on a limited 
number of worlds, nor again on all the worlds which are 
alike, or on those which are different from these. So that 


there nowhere exists an obstacle to the infinite number of 
the worlds. 
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46° Moreover, there are images like in shape to the solid III. Sense- 
bodies, far surpassing perceptible things in their subtlety ebeidice 
of texture. For it is not impossible that such emanations t. The _ 
should be formed in that which surrounds the objects, nor Marx ear 
that there should be opportunities for the formation of such 
hollow and thin frames, nor that there should be effluences 
which preserve the respective position and order which they 
had before in the solid bodies: these images we call idols. 

47* Next, nothing among perceptible things contradicts the 2. Their 
belief that the images have unsurpassable fineness of ak a 
texture. And for this reason they have also unsurpass- 
able speed of motion, since the movement of all their atoms 
is uniform, and besides nothing or very few things hinder 
their emission by collisions, whereas a body composed of 
many or infinite atoms is at once hindered by collisions. 

48 Besides this (nothing contradicts the belief) that the 3- Their 

creation of the idols takes place as quick as thought. For sete 
the flow of atoms from the surface of bodies is continuous, 
yet it cannot be detected by any lessening in the size of 
the object because of the constant filling up of what is lost. 
The flow of images preserves for a long time the position 
and order of the atoms in the solid body, though it is 
occasionally confused. Moreover compound idols are 
quickly formed in the air around, because it is not neces- 
sary for their substance to be filled in deep inside: and 
besides there are certain other methods in which existences 
of this sort are produced. For not one of these beliefs is 
contradicted by our sensations, if one looks to see in 
what way sensation will bring us the clear visions from 
external objects, and in what way again the corresponding 
séquence of qualities and movements. 

49 Nowwe must suppose too that it is when something ane mene 
enters us from external objects that we not only see but thovent. 
think of their shapes. For external objects could not make 
on us an impression of the nature of their own colour and 
shape by means of the air which lies between us and 
them, nor again by means of the rays or effluences of any 
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sort which pass from us to them—nearly so well as if 
models, similar in colour and shape, leave the objects and 
enter according to their respective size either into our 
5° sight or into our mind; moving along swiftly, and so by 
this means reproducing the image of a single continuous 
thing and preserving the corresponding sequence of quali- 
ties and movements from the original object as the result 
of their uniform contact with us, kept up by the vibration 
of the atoms deep in the interior of the concrete body. 
And every image which we obtain by an act of appre- 5. Truth and 
hension on the part of the mind or of the sense-organs, saree Ee 
whether of shape or of properties, this image is the shape 
(or the properties) of the concrete object, and is produced by 
the constant repetition of the image or the impression it has 
left. Now falsehood and error always lie in the addition 
of opinion with regard to (what is waiting) to be confirmed 
or not contradicted, and then is not confirmed (or is con- 
51 tradicted). For the similarity between the things which 
exist, which we call real and the images received as a 
likeness of things and produced either in sleep or through 
some other acts of apprehension on the part of the mind 
or the other instruments of judgement, could never be, 
unless there were some effluences of this nature actually 
brought into contact with our senses. And error would 
not exist unless another kind of movement too were pro- 
duced inside ourselves, closely linked to the apprehension 
of images, but differing from it; and it is owing to this, 
supposing it is not confirmed, or is contradicted, that false- 
hood arises; but if it is confirmed or not contradicted, it 
52 istrue. Therefore we must do our best to keep this doc- 
trine in mind, in order that on the one hand the standards 
of judgement dependent on the clear visions may not be 
undermined, and on the other error may not be as firmly 
established as truth and so throw all into confusion. 
Scholia 
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Moreover, hearing too results when a current is carried B, Hearing. 

off from the object speaking or sounding or making eta is 
noise, or causing in any other way a sensation of hearing. sntubaceron 
Now this current is split up into particles, each like the saan t 
whole, which at the same time preserve a correspondence Me fntiaiahila 
of qualities with one another and a unity of character Sieh ae 
which stretches right back to the object which emitted the ree ibaa 
sound: this unity it is which in most cases produces com- Spey 
prehension in the recipient, or, if not, merely makes est 
manifest the presence of the external object. For without 
the transference from the object of some correspondence 
of qualities, comprehension of this nature could not result. 
We must not then suppose that the actual air is moulded 
into shape by the voice which is emitted or by other similar 
sounds—for it will be very far from being so acted upon 
by it—but that the blow which takes place inside us, when 
we emit our voice, causes at once a squeezing out of certain 
particles, which produce a stream of breath, of such a 
character as to afford us the sensation of hearing. 

Furthermore, we must suppose that smell too, just like C. Smell is 
hearing, could never bring about any sensation, unless pee 
there were certain particles carried off from the object effluences. 
of suitable size to stir this sense-organ, some of them in 
a manner disorderly and alien to it, others in a regular 
manner and akin in nature. 

Moreover, we must suppose that the atoms do not IV. The 
possess any of the qualities belonging to perceptible things, ie 
except shape, weight, and size, and all that necessarily properties: 
goes with shape. For every quality changes; but the sare wees 
atoms do not change at all, since there must needs be x. Other 
something which remains solid and. indissoluble at the aeeeee 
dissolution of compounds, which can cause changes; not there must be 
changes into the non-existent or from the non-existent, mone 
but changes effected by the shifting of position of some prevent com- 
particles, and by the addition or departure of others. For plete 
this reason it is essential that the bodies which shift their 
position should be imperishable and should not possess 
the nature of what changes, but parts and configuration of 


their own. For thus much must needs remain constant. 
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55 For even in things perceptible to us which change their 
shape by the withdrawal of matter it is seen that shape 
remains to them, whereas the qualities do not remain in 
the changing object, in the way in which shape is left 
behind, but are lost from the entire body. Now .these 
particles which are left behind are sufficient to cause the 
differences in compound bodies, since it is essential that 
some things should be left behind and not be destroyed 
into the non-existent. 

Moreover, we must not either suppose that every size 2. The atoms 
exists among the atoms, in order that the evidence 0 Gera Te 
phenomena may not contradict us, but we must suppose not all'sizes: 
that there are some variations of size. For if this be the ae 
case, we can give a better account of what occurs in our visible. 

56 feelings and sensations. But the existence of atoms of 
every size is not required to explain the differences of 
qualities in things, and at the same time some atoms 
would be bound to come within our ken and be visible ; 
but this is never seen to be the case, nor is it possible 
to imagine how an atom could become visible. 

Besides this we must not suppose that in a limited body B. The parts 
there can be infinite parts or parts of every degree of ae 
smallness. Therefore, we must not only do away with ofa limited 
division into smaller and smaller parts to infinity, in order ee bh sae 
that we may not make all things weak, and so in the com- number or 
position of aggregate bodies be compelled to crush and ae 
squander the things that exist into the non-existent, but ; 
we must not either suppose that in limited bodies there 
is a possibility of continuing to infinity in passing even to 

57 smaller and smaller parts. For if once one says that For, if they 
there are infinite parts in a body or parts of any degree a @) a 
of smallness, it is not possible to conceive how this should ,, fared ue 

be, and indeed how could the body any longer be limited size, 

in size? (For it is obvious that these infinite particles 

must be of some size or other; and however small they 

may be, the size of the body too would be infinite.) And and (6) Ee the 

again, since the limited body has an extreme point, which Ean > 
is distinguishable, even though not perceptible by itself, points it is 
not possible 


you cannot conceive that the succeeding point to it 1s not 1, ontinue 


2978 Cc to infinity. 
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similar in character, or that if you go on in this way from 
one point to another, it should be possible for you to 
proceed to infinity marking such points in your mind. 
We must notice also that the least thing in sensation is 2 The wuini- 
neither exactly like that which admits of progression from Se. visible 
Tain ae as extension 

one part to another, nor again is it in every respect wholly without parts. 
unlike it, but it has a certain affinity with such bodies, 
yet cannot be divided into parts. But when on the analogy 
of this resemblance we think to divide off parts of it, one 
on the one side and another on the other, it must needs 
be that another point like the first meets our view. And 
we look at these points in succession starting from the and is the 
first, not within the limits of the same point nor in contact ae =. 
part with part, but yet by means of their own proper size. 
characteristics measuring the size of bodies, more in a 
greater body and fewer in a smaller. Now we must Similarly, 
suppose that the least part in the atom too bears the same sacar 
relation to the whole; for though in smallness it is obvious visible parts 
that it exceeds that which is seen by sensation, yet it has ™ the atom, 
the same relations. For indeed we have already declared 
on the ground of its relation to sensible bodies that the 
atom has size, only we placed it far below them in small- 
ness. Further, we must consider these least indivisible which are the 
points as boundary-marks, providing in themselves as caeetis 
primary units the measure of_size for the atoms, both for 
the smaller and the greater, in our contemplation of these 
unseen bodies by means of thought. For the affinity 
which the least parts of the atom have to the homogeneous 
parts (of sensible things) is sufficient to justify our con- 
clusion to this extent: but that they should ever come 
together as bodies with motion is quite impossible. 

[ Furthermore, in the infinite we must not speak of ‘up’ [In what 
or ‘down’, as though with reference to an absolute highest eae 
or lowest—and indeed we must say that, though it is possible upward and 
to proceed to infinity in the direction above our heads ae 
from wherever we take our stand, the absolute highest 
point will never appear to us—nor yet can that which 
passes beneath the point thought of to infinity be at the 
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same time both up and down in reference to the same 
thing: for it is impossible to think this. So that it is 
possible to consider as one single motion that which is 
thought of as the upwards motion to infinity and as another 
the downward motion, even though that which passes 
from us into the regions above our heads arrives countless 
times at the feet of beings above and that which passes 
downwards from us at the head of beings below; for none 
the less the whole motions are thought of as opposed, the 
one to the other, to infinity.] 

Moreover, the atoms must move with equal speed, when C. The mo- 
they are borne onwards through the void, nothing colliding ons of 5 
with them. For neither will the heavy move more quickly move always 
than the small and light, when, that is, nothing meets ee 
them: nor again the small more quickly than the great, thought’, 
having their whole course uniform, when nothing collides ent ae 
with them either: nor is the motion upwards or sideways direction 
owing to blows (quicker), nor again that downwards owing see 
to their own weight. For as long as either of the two 
motions prevails, so long will it have a course as quick as 
thought, until something checks it either from outside or 
from its own weight counteracting the force of that which 


46?dealt the blow. Moreover, their passage through the Their speed 


62 


is inconceiv- 


void, when it takes place without meeting any bodies eG 


which might collide, accomplishes every comprehensible 

distance in an inconceivably short time. For it is collision 

and its absence which take the outward appearance of 

slowness and quickness. Moreover, it will be said that In compound 
in compound bodies too one atom is faster than another, sears ct 
though as a matter of fact all are equal in speed: this will move at the 
be said because even in the least period of continuous oneeae 
time all the atoms‘in aggregate bodies move towards one inference 


place, even though in moments of time perceptible only os ues 
by thought they do not move towards one place but are deny this. 
constantly jostling one against another, until the continuity 
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of their movement comes under the ken of sensation. 
For the addition of opinion with regard to the unseen, 
that the moments perceptible only by thought will SEE 
contain continuity of motion, is not true in such cases ; 
for we must remember that it is what we observe with he 
senses or grasp with the mind by an apprehension that 


47° is true. Nor must it either be supposed’ that in moments Nor of course 


perceptible only by thought the moving body too passes esas 
to the several places to which its component atoms move perform the 
(for this too is unthinkable, and in that case, when it oa 
arrives all together in a sensible period of time from any atoms. 
point that may be in the infinite void, it would not be 

taking its departure from the place from which we appre- 

hend its motion) ; for the motion of the whole body will be 

the outward expression of its internal collisions, even 

though up to the limits of perception we suppose the 

speed of its motion not to be retarded by collision. It is 

of advantage to grasp this first principle as well. 

Next, referring always to the sensations and the feelings y. The soul. 
(for in this way you will obtain the most trustworthy z pe ee 
ground of belief), you must consider that the soul is a atoms, like 
body of fine particles distributed throughout the whole ss — se 
structure, and most resembling wind with a certain admix- the third, 
ture of heat, and in some respects like to one of these and more subtle 
in some to the other. There is also the part which is 


many degrees more advanced even than these in fineness 


of composition, and for this reason is more capable of 


64 


feeling in harmony with the rest of the structure as well. 
Now all this is made manifest by the activities of the soul 
and the feelings and the readiness of its movements and 
its processes of thought and by what we lose at the moment 
of death. Further, you must grasp that the soul possesses 2. The soul 
sensation 
the chief cause of sensation: yet it could not have acquired sae ie 
sensation, unless it were in some way enclosed by the rest mihi te 
In € 
of the structure. And this in its turn having afforded the Me apn 
soul this cause of sensation acquires itself too a share in which it ies 
. ; : communica es 
this contingent capacity from the soul. Yet it does not Some 
acquire all the capacities which the soul possesses: and 


therefore when the soul is released from the body, the 
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body no longer has sensation. For it never possessed 
this power in itself, but used to afford opportunity for it 
to another existence, brought into being at the same time 
with itself: and this existence, owing to the power now 
consummated within itself as a result of motion, used 
spontaneously to produce for itself the capacity of sensation 
and then to communicate it to the body as well, in virtue 
of its contact and correspondence of movement, as I have 
already said. Therefore, so long as.the soul remains in 3. Even 
the body, even though some other part of the body be lost, aes 
it will never lose sensation ; nay more, whatever portions be lost. the 
of the soul may perish too, when that which enclosed it is pa sek 
removed either in whole or in part, if the soul continues 
to exist at all, it will retain sensation. On the other hand but if the soul 
the rest of the structure, though it continues to exist either Sear tan 
as a whole or in part, does not retain sensation, if it to feel; 
has once lost that sum of atoms, however small it be, 
which together goes to produce the nature of the soul. 
Moreover, if the whole structure is dissolved, the soul is and so does 
di the soul, 
ispersed and no longer has the same powers nor performs \ien the 
its movements, so that it does not possess sensation either. body is 
eee. « : = 2 3 : - ‘¢ ;, » broken up. - 
For it is impossible to imagine it with sensation, if it is 
not in this organism and cannot effect these movements, 
when what encloses and surrounds it is no longer the 
same as the surroundings in which it now exists and per- 
forms these movements. Furthermore, we must clearly 4 The soul 
. . cannot be 
comprehend as well, that the incorporeal in the general ;, corporeal, 
acceptation of the term is applied to that which could be for if it were 
: : N -, like the only 
thought of as such as an independent existence. Now it incorporeal 
is impossible to conceive the incorporeal as a separate independent 
existence, except the void: and the void can neither act eden sie 
’ i void, it could 


nor be acted upon, but only provides opportunity of motion none oe or be 
acted on. 
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through itself to bodies. So that those who say that the 

soul is incorporeal are talking idly. For it would not be 

able to act or be acted on in any respect, if it were of chis 

nature. But as it is, both these occurrences are clearly 
distinguished in respect of the soul. Now if one refers all These general 
these reasonings about the soul to the standards of feeling ea 
and sensation and remembers what was said at the outset, 4 basis for 
he will see that they are sufficiently embraced in these sreaee 


_ general formulae to enable him to work out with certainty 


on this basis the details of the system as well. 
Moreover, as regards shape and colour and size and VI. Properties 


weight and all other things that are predicated of body, pig poetics 


as though they were concomitant properties either of all are not 


things or of things visible or recognizable through the ie 


sensation of these qualities, we must not suppose that existences or 
they are either independent existences (for it is impossible paca ahem 
to imagine that), nor that they absolutely do not exist, nor parts of body, 
that they are some other kind of incorporeal existence ee 
accompanying body, nor that they are material parts of physical con- 
stituents of 


body: rather we should suppose that the whole body in poay, 

its totality owes its own permanent existence to all these, put body owes 
yet not in the sense that it is composed of properties its essential 
brought together to form it (as when, for instance, a larger pen, 
structure is put together out of the parts which compose properties, al- 
it, whether the first units of size or other parts smaller pei cenit 
than itself, whatever it is), but only, as I say, that it owes re to 

its own permanent existence to all of them. All these sesh 
properties have their own peculiar means of being per- 

ceived and distinguished, provided always that the aggre- 

gate body goes along with them and is never wrested trom 

them, but in virtue of its comprehension as an aggregate 

of qualities acquires the predicate of body. 

Furthermore, there often happen to bodies and yet do 2. ore 
not permanently accompany them (accidents, of which we Teor 
must suppose neither that they do not exist at all nor that oe 
they have the nature of a whole body), nor that they can qualities and 


hings nor as incorporeal. So soon attached 

be classed among unseen thing p : aur 
ipsi ibri: 2 . reas 4 A not perma- 
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that when according to the most general usage we employ 

this name, we make it clear that accidents have neither 

the nature of the whole, which we comprehend in its 
aggregate and call body, nor that of the qualities which 
permanently accompany it, without which a given body 

cannot be conceived. But as the result of certain acts ot 
apprehension, provided the aggregate body goes along 

with them, they might each be given this name, but only on 
occasions when each one of them is seen to occur, since 
accidents are not permanent accompaniments. And we Both their 
must not banish this clear vision from the realm of exis- Behe Se 
tence, because it does not possess the nature of the whole transitory 
to which it is joined nor that of the permanent accompani- patie 
ments, nor must we suppose that such contingencies exist recognized. 
independently (for this is inconceivable both with regard 

to them and to the permanent properties), but, just as it 
appears in sensation, we must think of them all as accidents 
occurring to bodies, and that not as permanent accom- 
paniments, or again as having in themselves a place in the 

ranks of material existence; rather they are seen to be 

just what our actual sensation shows their proper 
character to be. 

Moreover, you must firmly grasp this point as well ; we 3. Time is not 
must not look for time, as we do for all other things which Raglan 
we look for in an object, by referring them to the general as are con- 
conceptions which we perceive in our own minds, but we oS ee 
must take the direct intuition, in accordance with which we butisa special 
speak of ‘a long time’ or ‘a short time’, and examine it, ae acre 
applying our intuition to time as we do to other things. 

Neither must we search for expressions as likely to be 
better, but employ just those which are in common use 
about it. Nor again must we predicate of time anything 
else as having the same essential nature as this special 
perception, as some people do, but we must turn our 
thoughts particularly to that only with which we associate 
this peculiar perception and by which we measure it. For 
indeed this requires no demonstration, but only reflection, 
to show that it is with days and nights and their divisions 
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that we associate it, and likewise also with internal feelings 
or absence of feeling, and with movements and states of 
rest ; in connexion with these last again we think of this 
very perception as a peculiar kind of accident, and in virtue 
of this we call it time. 
And in addition to what we have already said we must VII. Worlds, 


ea. : ; Sees thetr creation, 
believe that worlds, and indeed every limited compound desiruction, 


body which continuously exhibits a similar appearance to shages, and 
the things we see, were created from the infinite, and that wee 
all such things, greater and less alike, were separated off are created 

Ces A . out of th 
from individual agglomerations of matter; and that all are vere es eae 


again dissolved, some more quickly, some more slowly, of separate 


° o ti 
some suffering from one set of causes, others from another. Supe 
And further we must believe that these worlds were are similarly 
neither (created) all of necessity with one configuration (nor mainte aa 
yet with every kind of shape. Furthermore, we must of various 


believe that in all worlds there are living creatures and Shapes. 
; : : . g. In them all 
plants and other things we see in this world ;) for indeed fhere are 


no one could prove that in a world of one kind there might animals, 
. . : &c., as in 
or might not have been included the kinds of seeds from 9.73 


which living things and plants and all the rest of the 
things we see are composed, and that in a world of another 


kind they could not have been. 


Moreover, we must suppose that human nature too was ERE ae 
: H . owth O, 
taught and constrained to do many things of every kind a os 


merely by circumstances; and that later on reasoning tie origin 
O} tanguage. 
elaborated what had been suggested by nature and made of he 


further inventions, in some matters quickly, in others — SS 
: . y nature an 
slowly, at some epochs and times (making great advances), deveined By 


and lesser again at others. And so names too were not reason. 


at first deliberately given to things, but men’s natures tga sey 


according to their different nationalities had their own jated from 
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peculiar feelings and received their peculiar impressions, natural 
and so each in their own way emitted air formed into at 

: : es 4 ed by 
shape by each of these feelings and impressions, according feelings and 
to the differences made in the different nations by the places "P"ess!ons; 
of their abode as well. And then later on by common con- and was 
sent in each nationality special names were deliberately es 

: : ; : ‘ Wi keyals 
given in order to make their meanings less ambiguous to deliberately. 
one another and more briefly demonstrated. And some- New names 
times those who were acquainted with them brought in Were intro- 

: : ‘ duced in both 
things hitherto unknown and introduced sounds for them, these ways. 
on some occasions being naturally constrained to utter 
them, and on others choosing them by reasoning in accord- 
ance with the prevailing mode of formation, and thus 
making their meaning clear. 

Furthermore, the motions of the heavenly bodies and = Celestial 
their turnings and eclipses and risings and settings, and kin- }. Ther 
dred phenomena to these, must not be thought to be due to paciet 
any being who controls and ordains or has ordained them ua aiihes 
and at the same time enjoys perfect bliss together with im- heavenly 

5 . bodies are 
mortality (for trouble and care and anger and kindness are jot controlled 
not consistent with a life of blessedness, but these things by any im- 

N mortal blessed 
come to pass where there is weakness and fear and depen- peing, 
dence on neighbours). Nor again must we believe that (4) nor are 

: . they divine 
they, which are but fire agglomerated in a MASS, POSSESS joi os them- 
blessedness, and voluntarily take upon themselves these selves. 


movements. But we must preserve their full majestic We ae not 
in either of 


significance in all expressions which we apply to such these ways 
conceptions, in order that there may not arise out of them derogate from 
opinions contrary to this notion of majesty. Otherwise Shien 
this very contradiction will cause the greatest disturbance 

in men’s souls. Therefore we must believe that it is due 

to the original inclusion of matter in such agglomerations 

during the birth-process of the world that this law of 

regular succession is also brought about. 

Furthermore, we must believe that to discover accurately 2. The know- 
the cause of the most essential facts is the function of the fede ee 
science of nature, and that blessedness for us in the know- heavenly 
FGZ 10 xara Meibom: kai libri Il yevéoer] cvordaces FGZ 
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ledge of celestial phenomena lies in this and in the bodies, &c., 
understanding of the nature of the existences seen in these pase aS 
celestial phenomena, and of all else that is akin to the ourhappiness, 
exact knowledge requisite for our happiness: in knowing 
too that what occurs in several ways or is capable of being 
otherwise has no place here, but that nothing which 
suggests doubt or alarm can be included at all in that 
which is naturally immortal and blessed. Now this we but not the 
can ascertain by our mind is absolutely the case. But — hi 
what falls within the investigation of risings and settings causes of _ 
and turnings and eclipses, and all that is akin to this, is no °" Worsing- 
longer of any value for the happiness which knowledge 
brings, but persons who have perceived all this, but yet do 
not know what are the natures of these things and what 
are the essential causes, are still in fear, just as if they did 
not know these things at all: indeed, their fear may be 
even greater, since the wonder which arises out of the 
observation of these things cannot discover any solution 
or realize the regulation of the essentials. And for this We must 
very reason, even if we discover several causes for turnings ea 
and settings and risings and eclipses and the like, as has if we find 

. ° : . . several causes 
been the case already in our investigation of detail, we 5. the same 
must not suppose that our inquiry into these things has phenomenon. 
not reached sufficient accuracy to contribute to our peace 
of mind and happiness. So we must carefully consider in We must 
how many ways a similar phenomenon is produced on sete 
earth, when we reason about the causes of celestial pheno- phenomena 
mena and all that is imperceptible to the senses ; and we re see 
must despise those persons who do not recognize either earth, and not 
what exists or comes into being in one way only, or that eee ea 
which may occur in several ways in the case of things several causes 
which can only be seen by us from a distance, and further Gaabachs 
are not aware under what conditions it is impossible to 
have peace of mind. If, therefore, we think that a pheno- 
menon probably occurs in some such particular way, and 
that in circumstances under which it is equally possible for 
us to be at peace, when we realize that it may occur in 
several ways, we shall be just as little disturbed as if we 
know that it occurs in some such particular way. — 
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And besides all these matters in general we must grasp 3. The causes 
this point, that the principal disturbance in the minds of bg ace 
men arises because they think that these celestial bodies causes cf 
are blessed and immortal, and yet have wills and actions relies 
and motives inconsistent with these attributes ; and because (a) the belief 

i : et - that th 
they are always id tee Se Imagining some everlasting Heavenly 
misery, such as is depicted in legends, or even fear the bodies are 
loss of feeling in death as though it would concern them (a) the fear 
themselves ; and, again, because they are brought to this of eternal 

ini . . ish t 
pass not by reasoned opinion, but rather by some irrational YS oP Samii: 
presentiment, and therefore, as they do not know the limits tion after 
of pain, they suffer a disturbance equally great or even more sean 
extensive than if they had reached this belief by opinion. 
But peace of mind is being delivered from all this, and Peace of mind 
having a constant memory of the general and most essential ee 
principles. fears. 

Wherefore we must pay attention to internal feelings eae! in 
. . . . SENSES. 
and to external sensations in general and in particular, To be quit of 
according as the subject is general or particular, and to our eek we 

. . . ois . . must a 
every immediate intuition in accordance with each of the attend to the 
standards of judgement. For if we pay attention to these, direct ve 

. ence O 
we shall rightly trace the causes whence arose our mental feelings and 
disturbance and fear, and, by learning the true causes of ere 

. and 0 ne 
celestial phenomena and all other occurrences that come other criteria 
to pass from time to time, we shall free ourselves from all of judgement. 
which produces the utmost fear in other men. 

Here, Herodotus, is my treatise on the chief points nl 
concerning the nature of the general principles, abridged vit be of 
so that my account would be easy to grasp with accuracy. Wee oo to 
I think that, even if one were unable to proceed to all the parte 
detailed particulars of the system, he would from this to the Hote 
obtain an unrivalled strength compared with other men. Fasten 
For indeed he will clear up for himself many of the 
detailed points by reference to our general system, and 
these very principles, if he stores them in his mind, will 
constantly aid him. For such is their character that even 


those who are at present engaged in working out the 
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pioews ToeicOat Soor de py TavTeAGs adTGv Tdv amoredov- 
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details to a considerable degree, or even completely, will 
be able to carry out the greater part of their investigations 
into the nature of the whole by conducting their analysis 
in reference to such a survey as this. And as for all 
who are not fully among those on the way to being 
perfected, some of them can from this summary obtain 
a hasty view of the most important matters without oral 
instruction so as to secure peace of mind. 
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opolay Kara mavra TY Oewplay exe 7) Tots wept Biwy Adyots 
x al a a 
7) Tots KaTa THY TOY GrAwY Hvoixkdy TpoBAnwdTrwv KdOapow, 
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(ra) oro.xela, kal mavta Ta Toadra d) doa povaxiy exe 
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Creon brought me a letter from you in which you con- Jntroduction. 
tinue to express a kindly feeling towards me, which is ae 
a just return for my interest in you, and you attempt with 
some success to recall the arguments which lead to a life 
of blessedness. You ask me to send you a brief argument 
about the phenomena of the sky in a short sketch, that 
you may easily recall it to mind. For you say that 
what I have written in my other works is hard to remem- 
ber, even though, as you state, you constantly have them 
in your hands. I was glad to receive your request and 
felt constrained to answer it by pleasant expectations for 
the future. Therefore, as I have finished all my other Epicurus’ 
writings I now intend to accomplish your request, feeling ee 
that these arguments will be of value to many other persons fulness of the 
as well, and especially to those who have but recently etter. 
tasted the genuine inquiry into nature, and also to those 
who are involved too deeply in the business of some 
regular occupation. Therefore lay good hold on it, keep 
it in mind, and go through it all keenly, together with the 
rest which I sent in the small epitome to Herodotus. 

First of all then we must not suppose that any other Purpose of 
object is to be gained from the knowledge of the pheno- he qactiee! 
mena of the sky, whether they are dealt with in connexion 
with other doctrines or independently, than peace of mind 
and a sure confidence, just as in all other branches of 
study. We must not try to force an impossible explana- Its principles: 
tion, nor employ a method of inquiry like our reasoning Meee 
either about the modes of life or with respect to the phenomena 
solution of other physical problems: witness such pro- mee 
positions as that ‘the universe consists of bodies and the or physics: 
intangible’, or that ‘the elements are indivisible ’, and all 
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roils awopevors cvppwviav: Omep emt Tv peTE@pwv ovX 
brdpxet, GAAG Tadrd ye mAcovaxny exer Kal Tis yeverews 
airlay kal tijs obalas tats alcOjoeot obppwvov Karnyopiav. 
od yap Kata dkidpara Keva Kal vouobecias pvaovodoynréoy, 
G\N os Ta aivopeva exkadetrat | od yap 70n dAoylas kat 
kevys ddéns 6 Blos huav exer xpelav, GAA Tod AOop¥Bws 
has Civ. mdvta pev obv ylverar doelotws Kata mavTev 
(rév) Kara mdeovaxdy tpdmov exkabaipouevov cvppdvos 
rots hawopevos, Stray tis TO miOavodroyotpevoy brep avTov 
dedvtws Karadinn: Sray b€ Tis TO pev amodlay, TO 8 exBddy 
spolws otppwvov dv TS daivopévy, SjArov Gre Kal €k TavTos 
éxninres puotoroynparos, emt de Tov pdOov KaTappel. onpeta 
& él rév ey trols peredpows cuvredovpévav pépew TGV Tap’ 
hiv twa dawopuevar, & Oewpetrar 7} bmapxer, Kat ov Ta 
évy peredpors daiwdpevar tadra yap evdéxerat mAEovaxXe@s 
yeverOat. | TO pévTo. havtacua éxdotov THpynTeov Kat emt 
Ta cvvaTTopeva TovT@ SiaipeTeoy & ovK avTimapTupEtTal Tots 
Tap nuty ywopevois tAEovaxGs cvvTedrcio Oat, 

Kéopos earl mepioyy tis otpavod, dorpa te Kal ynv Kal 
mavra Ta pawopyeva TEplexovoa, ov Avowevou TavTa Ta ev 
ait ovyxvow AnwWerat, amoropyv exovea amd Tod ameipov 
kal Kkatadnyovoa ev mépatr 7} apard 7) muKVO Kal 7 ev 
TEPLAYOMEV@ 1) ev oOTaoW ExovTL Kal oTpoyyvAnV 7) Tplywvor 
} otav 84 more (Zxovoa) meptypadiy. mTavtaxas yap évde- 
XeTaur TOY yap awopevay ovdev dvTimaptuped (ev) TOdE 
TO Kéop@, ev © AHyov ovK EoTL KaTadaPeiv. éru be Kal 
Toodro: Kéopot eloly Ameipor Td TAHOOS, éoTL KaTadaPeir, 
kat drt Kal 6 Towodros dvvarat Kéopos yivecOar Kal ev Kdopo 
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such statements in circumstances where there is only one 
explanation which harmonizes with phenomena. For this for more than 
is not so with the things above us: they admit of more aesduen tiaae 
than one cause of coming into being and more than one same effect. 
account of their nature which harmonizes with our sen- 

sations. For we must not conduct scientific investigation 

by means of empty assumptions and arbitrary principles, 

but follow the lead of phenomena: for our life has not now 

any place for irrational belief and groundless imaginings, 

but we must live free from trouble. Now all goes on Such plurality 
without disturbance as far as regards each of those things Rhee. 
which may be explained in several ways so as to harmonize ing element, 
with what we perceive, when one admits, as we are bound ek ree 
to do, probable theories about them. But when one accepts trary deci- 
one theory and rejects another, which harmonizes just as $!*- 

well with the phenomenon, it is obvious that he altogether 

leaves the path of scientific inquiry and has recourse to 

myth. Now we can obtain indications of what happens Things on 
above from some of the phenomena on earth: for we can help us 
observe how they come to pass, though we cannot observe explain 

the phenomena in the sky: for they may be produced in ee 
several ways. Yet we must never desert the appearance 

of each of these phenomena, and further, as regards what 

is associated with it, must distinguish those things whose 
production in several ways is not contradicted by pheno- 

mena on earth, 

A world is a circumscribed portion of sky, containing I. Worlds. 
heavenly bodies and an earth and all the heavenly pheno- pete 
mena, whose dissolution will cause all within it to fall into boundary and 
confusion: it is a piece cut off from the infinite and ends shape. 
in a boundary either rare or dense, either revolving or 
stationary: its outline may be spherical or three-cornered, 
or any kind of shape. For all such conditions are possible, 
seeing that no phenomenon is evidence against this in our 
world, in which it is not possible to perceive an ending. 

And that such worlds are infinite in number we can be Worlds | 
sure, and also that such a world may come into being both pessiba 


inside another world and in an interworld, by which we Place of 
formation, 
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ig a / ms , , 3 
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mean a space between worlds; it will be in a place with 

much void, and not in a large empty space quite void, as 

some say: this occurs when seeds of the right kind have Manner of 
rushed in. from a single world or interworld, or from r™tion 
several: little by little they make junctions and articula- 

tions, and cause changes of position to another place, as 

it may happen, and produce irrigations of the appropriate and endu- 
matter until the period of completion and stability, which “*"°~ 
lasts as long as the underlying foundations are capable of 

receiving additions. For it is not merely necessary for False idea of 
a gathering of atoms to take place, nor indeed for a whirl sarieene eS 
and nothing more to be set in motion, as is supposed, by worlds. 
necessity, in an empty space in which it is possible for 

a world to come into being, nor can the world go on 
increasing until it collides with another world, as one of 

the so-called physical philosophers says. For this is a 
contradiction of phenomena. 

Sun and moon and the other stars were not created by II. The 
themselves and subsequently taken in by the world, but — y 
were fashioned in it from the first and gradually grew in (a) Creation, 
size by the aggregations and whirlings of bodies of minute ™ ‘e world. 
. ‘ a se (6) Constitu- 
parts, either windy or fiery or both; for this is what our ¢j¢p, 
sensation suggests. The size of sun (and moon) and the (c) Size: 
other stars is for us what it appears to be; and in reality nearly ples 
it is either (slightly) greater than what we see or slightly “°° "" 
less or the same size: for so too fires on earth when 
looked at from a distance seem to the senses. And every 
objection at this point will easily be dissipated, if we pay 
attention to the clear vision, as I show in my books about 
nature. The risings and settings of the sun, moon, and (@) Their 


other heavenly bodies may be due to kindling and extinc- picener 
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7 BA 
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tion, the composition of the surrounding matter at the 
places of rising and setting being such as to lead to these 
results: for nothing in phenomena is against it. Or 
again, the effect in question might be produced by their 
appearance over the top of the earth, and again the inter- 
position of the earth in front of them: for once more 


nothing in phenomena is against it. Their motions may (e) Their 
not impossibly be due to the revolution of the whole ™°ton® 


heaven, or else it may remain stationary, and they may 
revolve owing to the natural impulse towards the east, 
which was produced at the beginning of the world..... 
by an excessive heat owing to a spreading of the fire 
which is always moving on to the regions nearest in 


succession. The tropics of sun and moon may be caused (/) The 


owing to an obliquity of the whole heaven, which is con- 
strained into this position in the successive seasons ; or 
equally well by an outward impulsion of a current of air, 
or because the appropriate material successively catches 
fire, as the former fails ; or again, from the beginning this 
particular form of revolution may have been assigned to 
these stars, so that they move in a kind of spiral. For all 
these and kindred explanations are not at variance with 
any clear-seen facts, if one always clings in such depart- 
ments of inquiry to the possible and can refer each point 
to what is in agreement with phenomena without fearing 
the slavish artifices of the astronomers. 

The wanings of the moon and its subsequent waxings 
might be due to the revolution of its own body, or equally 
well to successive conformations of the atmosphere, or 
again to the interposition of other bodies; they may be 
accounted for in all the ways in which phenomena on 
earth invite us to such explanations of these phases ; 
provided only one does not become enamoured of the 
method of the single cause and groundlessly put the others 
out of court, without having considered what it is possible 
xévaois...7Anpwos Usener xara orpopyy Gassendi: KaTaotpopijy 
libri 2 divawr Meibom: ddvarr’ libri 3 kara mpooberncets] 
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for a man to observe and what is not, and desiring there- 
fore to observe what is impossible. Next the moon may 
have her light from herself or from the sun. For on earth 
too we see many things shining with their own, and many 
with reflected light. Nor is any celestial phenomenon 
against these explanations, if one always remembers the 
method of manifold causes and investigates hypotheses 
and explanations consistent with them, and does not look 
to inconsistent notions and emphasize them without cause 
and so fall back in different ways on different occasions on 
the method of the single cause. The impression of a face 
in the moon may be due,to the variation of its parts or to 
interposition or to any one of many causes which might be 
observed, all in harmony with phenomena. For in the 
case of all celestial phenomena this process of investigation 
must never be abandoned: for if one is in opposition to 
clear-seen facts, he can never have his part in true peace 
of mind: 

The eclipse of sun and moon may take place both owing 
to their extinction, as we see this effect is produced on 
earth, or again by the interposition of some other bodies, 
either the earth or some unseen body or something else 
of this sort. And in this way we must consider together 
the causes that suit with one another and realize that it is 
not impossible that some should coincide at the same time. 
Next the regularity of the periods of the heavenly bodies 
must be understood in the same way as such regularity is 
seen in some of the events that happen on earth. And 
do not let the divine nature be introduced at any point into 
these considerations, but let it be preserved free from 
burdensome duties and in entire blessedness. For if 
this principle is not observed, the whole discussion of 
causes in celestial phenomena is in vain, as it has already 
been for certain persons who have not clung to the 
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method of possible explanations, but have fallen back on 
the useless course of thinking that things could only 
happen in one way, and of rejecting all other ways in har- 
mony with what is possible, being driven thus to what is 
inconceivable and being unable to compare earthly pheno- 
mena, which we must accept as indications. 

98 The successive changes in the length of nights and days (/) Length of 
may be due to the fact that the sun’s movements above the ak mae 
earth become fast and then slow again because he passes 
across regions of unequal length or because he traverses 
some regions more quickly or more slowly, (or again to 
the quicker or slower gathering of the fires that make the 
sun), as we observe occurs with some things on earth, 
with which we must be in harmony in speaking of celestial 
phenomena. But those who assume one cause fight 
against the evidence of phenomena and fail to ask whether 
it is possible for men to make such observations. 

Signs of the weather may occur owing to the coincidence (4) Weather- 
of occasions, as happens with animals we can all see on “®"* 
earth, and also through alterations and changes in the 

99 atmosphere. For both these are in accordance with pheno- 
mena. But under what circumstances the cause is pro- 
duced by this or that, we cannot perceive. ’ 

Clouds may be produced and formed both by the con- III. Meteoro- 
densation of the atmosphere owing to compression by a ae 
winds and by the interlacing of atoms clinging to one 
another and suitable for producing this result, and again 
by the gathering of streams from earth and the waters: 
and there are several other ways in which the formation of 
such things may not impossibly be brought about. And (8) Rain. 
from them again rain may be produced if they are squeezed 

too ~—sin one part or changed in another, or again by a downward 
current of wind moving through the atmosphere from 
appropriate places, a more violent shower being produced 
from certain conglomerations of atoms suited to create 
such downfalls. 
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Thunder may be produced by the rushing about of wind (c) Thunder. 
in the hollows of the clouds, as happens in vessels on 

earth, or by the reverberation of fire filled with wind 

inside them, or by the rending and tearing of clouds, or 

by the friction and bursting of clouds when they have been 

congealed into a form like ice: phenomena demand that 

we should say that this department of celestial events, just 

like them all, may be caused in several ways. 

101 And lightnings too are produced in several ways: for (4) Lightning. 
both owing to the friction and collision of clouds a con- 
formation of atoms which produces fire slips out and gives 
birth to the lightning, and owing to wind bodies which give 
rise to this flash are dashed from the clouds : or compression 
may be the cause, when clouds are squeezed either by one 
another or by the wind. Or again it may be that the light 
scattered abroad from the heavenly bodies is taken in by the 
clouds, and then is driven together by the movement of the 
clouds and wind, and falls out through the clouds; or else 
light composed of most subtle particles may filter through 
the clouds, whereby the clouds may be set on fire by the 
flame and thunder produced by the movement of the fire. 

102 Or the wind may be fired owing to the strain of motion 
and its violent rotation: or clouds may be rent by wind 
and atoms fall out which produce fire and cause the appear- 
ance of lightning. And several other methods may easily 
be observed, if one clings always to phenomena and can 
compare what is akin to these things. Lightning precedes (e) Why 

= - : ightning 
thunder in such a conformation of the clouds, either because precedes 
at the moment when the wind dashes in, the formation of thunder. 
atoms which gives rise to lightning is driven out, but after- 
wards the wind whirls about and produces the reverbera- 
tion ; or because they both dash out at the same moment, 
but lightning moves at a higher speed towards us, and 

03. thunder comes after, as in the case of some things 
seen at a distance and producing blows. 
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Thunderbolts may occur because there are frequent (7) Thunder- 
olts, 


gatherings of wind, which whirls about and is fanned into > 


a fierce flame, and then a portion of it breaks off and rushes 
violently on the places beneath, the breaking taking place 
because the regions approached are successively denser 
owing to the condensation of clouds : or as the result of the 
actual outburst of the whirling fire, in the same way that 
thunder may be produced, when the fire becomes too great 
and is too violently fanned by wind and so breaks through 
the cloud, because it cannot retreat to the next regions owing 
to the constant condensation of clouds one on the other. 
And thunderbolts may be produced in other ways too 
Only superstition must be excluded, as it will, if one 
successfully follows the lead of seen phenomena to gain 
indications about the invisible. 


Cyclones may be produced either by the driving down vI. 4pno- 


of a cloud into the regions below in the form of a pillar 


spheric and 
” terrestrial 


because it is pushed by the wind gathered inside it and is phenomena. 
driven on by the violence of the wind, while at the same (%) Cyclones. 


time the wind outside impels it sideways; or by wind 
forming into circular motion, while mist is simultaneously 
thrust down from above; or when a great rush ot wind 
takes place and cannot pass through sideways owing to 
the surrounding condensation of the atmosphere. And 
when the spout is let down on to the land, whirlwinds are 
produced in all the various ways in which their creation 
may occur owing to the movement of the wind, but if it 
reaches the sea it produces waterspouts. 


Earthquakes may be brought about both because wind (6) Earth- 
is caught up in the earth, so that the earth is dislocated in quakes, 


small masses and is continually shaken, and that causes 
it to sway. This wind it either takes into itself from out- 
side, or else because masses of ground fall in into cavernous 
places in the earth and fan into wind the air that is im- 
prisoned in them. And again, earthquakes may be brought 
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about by the actual spreading of the movement which 
results from the fall of many such masses of ground and 
the return shock, when the first motion comes into collision 
106 with more densely packed bodies of earth. There are also 


many other ways in which these motions of the earth may 
be caused. 
* * * * * * 


The winds may be produced when from time to time (c) (2? Volca- 
some alien matter is continually and gradually forcing its noes). 
way in, or owing to the gathering of a vast quantity of 
water. The other winds arise when a few (currents of air) 
fall into many hollow spaces, and cause a spreading of 
wind. 

Hail is produced both by a powerful congelation, when (d) Hail. 
certain windy bodies form together from all sides and split 
up: also by a more moderate congelation of watery bodies 
and their simultaneous division, which causes at one and 
the same time their coagulation and separation, so that 
they cling together as they freeze in their separate parts 

1o7_ as well as in their whole masses. Their circular shape 
may possibly arise because the corners melt off all round 
or because at their conformation bodies, whether watery 
or windy, come together evenly from all directions part by 
part, as is alleged. 

Snow may be produced when fine particles of rain are (e) Snow. 
poured out of the clouds owing to the existence of pores 
of suitable shape and the strong and constant compression 
by winds of clouds of the right kind ; and then the water is 
congealed in its descent owing to some conformation ot 
excessive coldness in the clouds in the lower regions. Or 
else owing to congelation in clouds of uniform thinness an 
exudation of this kind might arise from watery clouds lying 
side by side and rubbing against one another: for they 
produce hail by causing coagulation, a process most fre- 

108 quent in the atmosphere. Or else, owing to the friction of 
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congealed clouds, these nuclei of snow may find occasion 
to break off. And there are many other ways in which 
snow may be produced. 

Dew may be produced both when such particles as are (/) Dew and 
productive of this kind of moisture issue from the atmo- F's 
sphere and meet one another, and also when particles rise 
from moist regions or regions containing water, in which 
dew is most naturally produced, and then meet together 
and cause moisture to be produced, and afterwards fall back 
on the ground below, as (is) frequently (seen) to be the case 

tog in phenomenaon earth aswell. (And frost is produced by 
a change) in the dew-particles, when such particles as we 
have described undergo a definite kind of congelation 
owing to the neighbourhood of a cold atmosphere. 

Ice is caused both by the squeezing out from the water (g) Ice. 
of particles of round formation and the driving together 
of the triangular and acute-angled particles which exist 
already in the water, and again by the addition from 
without of particles of this kind, which when driven 
together produce a congelation in the water, by squeezing 
out a certain number of the round particles. 

The rainbow is caused by light shining from the sun on (#) The 
to watery atmosphere: or else by a peculiar union of light "#7>°W- 
and air, which can produce the special qualities of these 
colours whether all together or separately ; from it as it 
reflects back again the neighbouring regions of the air can 
take the tint which we see, by means of the shining of the 

110 ~—sridight on to its various parts. The appearance of its round Its shape. 
shape is caused because it is perceived by our sight at 
equal distance from all its points, or else because the 
atoms in the air or those in the clouds which are derived 
from the same air, are pressed together in this manner, 
‘and so the combination spreads out in a round shape. 
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A halo round the moon is caused either when air is (¢) The 
carried towards the moon from all sides, or when the air ™0on’s halo, 
checks the effluences carried from the moon so equably 
that it forms them into this cloudy ring all round without 
any gaps or differences, or else when it checks the air 
round the moon uniformly on all sides so as to make that 
which encircles it round and thick in texture. This 
comes to pass in different parts either because some current 
outside forces the air or because heat blocks the passages 
in such a way as to produce this effect. : 

Comets occur either when fire is collected together in y, Further 
certain regions at certain intervals of time in the upper air ce/estial 
because some gathering of matter takes place, or when at yy Coe 
certain intervals the heaven above us has some peculiar 
movement, so that stars of this nature are revealed, or 
when they themselves at certain seasons start to move on 
account of some gathering of matter and come into the 
regions within our ken and appear visible. And their 
disappearance occurs owing to the opposite causes to these, 

Some stars ‘revolve in their place’(as Homer says), which (6) Fixed 
comes to pass not only because this part of the world is S!rs- 
stationary and round it the rest revolves, as some say, but 
also because a whirl of air is formed in a ring round it, 
which prevents their moving about as do the other stars: 
or else it is because there is not a succession of appropriate 
fuel for them, but only in this place in which they are seen 
fixed. And there are many other ways in which this may 
be brought about, if one is able to infer what is in agree- 
ment with phenomena. 

That some of the stars should wander in their course, if (c) Planets 
indeed it is the case that their movements are such, while anata tes 
others do not move in this manner, may be due to the 
reason that from the first as they moved in their circles 
they were so constrained by necessity that some of them 
move along the same regular orbit, and others along one 
which is associated with certain irregularities: or it may 
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be that among the regions to which they are carried in 
some places there are regular tracts of air which urge them 
on ‘successively in the same direction and provide flame 
for them regularly, while in other places the tracts are 
irregular, so that the aberrations which we observe result. 
But to assign a single cause for these occurrences, when 
phenomena demand several explanations, is madness, and 
is quite wrongly practised by persons who are partisans of 
the foolish notions of astrology, by which they give futile 
explanations of the causes of certain occurrences, and all 
the time do not by any means free the divine nature from 
the burden of responsibilities. 

That some stars should be seen to be left behind by (4) Difference 
others is caused because though they move round in the oe oh 
same orbit they are carried along more slowly, and also stars. 
because they really move in the opposite direction though 
they are dragged back by the same revolution: also 
because some are carried round through a greater space 
and some through a lesser, though all perform the same 
revolution. But to give a single explanation of these 
occurrences is only suitable to those who wish to make 
a show to the many. 

What are called falling stars may be produced in part (¢) Falling 
by the rubbing of star against star, and by the falling out **"* 
of the fragments wherever an outburst of wind occurs, as 
we explained in the case of lightning-flashes: or else by 
the meeting of atoms productive of fire, when a gathering 
of kindred material occurs to cause this, and a movement 
in the direction of the impulse which results from the 
original meeting ; or else by a gathering of wind in certain 
dense and misty formations, and its ignition as it whirls 
round, and then its bursting out of what encloses it and 
its rush towards the spot to which the impulse of its flight 
tends. And there are other ways in which this result may 
be brought about, quite free from superstition. 

The signs of the weather which are given by certain (f) Weather- 
animals result from mere coincidence of occasion. For nrck 
the animals do not exert any compulsion for winter to 
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come to an end, nor is there some divine nature which sits 
and watches the outgoings of these animals and then 
fulfils the signs they give. For not even the lowest animal, 
although ‘a small thing gives the greater pleasure’, would 
be seized by such foolishness, much less one who was 
possessed of perfect happiness. 

All these things, Pythocles, you must bear in mind; for Conclusion. 
thus you will escape in most things from superstition and 
will be enabled to understand what is akin to them. And 
most of all give yourself up to the study of the beginnings 
and of infinity and of the things akin to them, and also of 
the criteria of truth and of the feelings, and of the purpose 
for which we reason out these things. For these points 
when they are thoroughly studied will most easily enable 
you to understand the causes of the details. But those 
who have not thoroughly taken these things to heart could 
not rightly study them in themselves, nor have they made 
their own the reason for observing them. 
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LET no one when young delay to study philosophy, nor Introduction. 
when he is old grow weary of his study. For no one can cae het 
come too early or too late to secure the health of his soul. study philo- 
And the man who says that the age for philosophy has S°P»Y: 
either not yet come or has gone by is like the man who 
says that the age for happiness is not yet come to him, or 
has passed away. Wherefore both when young and old 
a man must study philosophy, that as he grows old he 
may be young in blessings through the grateful recollection 
of what has been, and that in youth he may be old as well, 
since he will know no fear of what is to come. We must 
then meditate on the things that make our happiness, 
seeing that when that is with us we have all, but when it is 
absent we do all to win it. 

The things which I used unceasingly to commend to First princ- 
you, these do and practice, considering them to be i eer 
first principles of the good life. First of all believe that of the gods. 
god is a being immortal and blessed, even as the common The gods 
idea of a god is engraved on men’s minds, and do not mortal and 
assign to him anything alien to his immortality or ill-suited blesse4, 
to his blessedness : but believe about him everything that 
can uphold his blessedness and immortality. For gods 
there are, since the knowledge of them is by clear vision. 

But they are not such as the many believe them to be: for but-their 
indeed they do not consistently represent them as they Date 70 
believe them to be. And the impious man is not he who popularly 
denies the gods of the many, but he who attaches to the ™PPos*¢- 
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gods the beliefs of the many. For the statements of the 
many about the gods are not conceptions derived from 
sensation, but false suppositions, according to which the 
greatest misfortunes befall the wicked and the greatest 
blessings (the good) by the gift of the gods. For men being 
accustomed always to their own virtues welcome those like 
themselves, but regard all that is not of their nature as 
alien. 
Become accustomed to the belief that death is nothing 2. Death. 

x ; : : Death is 
tous. For all good and evil consists in sensation, but death nothing to us. 
is deprivation of sensation. And therefore a right under- This wakes 
standing that death is nothing to us makes the mortality life pleasant 
of life enjoyable, not because it adds_to it an infinite span pean a 
of time, but because it takes away the craving for immor- 
tality. For there is nothing terrible in life for the man 
who has truly comprehended that there is nothing terrible 
in not living. So that the man speaks but idly who says Nor is its 
that he fears death not because it will be painful when it ee 
comes, but because it is painful in anticipation. For that 
which gives no trouble when it comes, is but an empty 
pain in anticipation. So death, the most terrifying of ills, 
is nothing to us, since so long as we exist, death is not with 
us; but when death comes, then we do not exist. It it is nothing 
does not then concern either the living or the dead, ‘0 ving or 
since for the former it is not, and the latter are no 
more. 

But the many at one moment shun death as the greatest 
of evils, at another (yearn for it) as a respite from the 
(evils) in life. (But the wise man neither seeks to escape We should 
life) nor fears the cessation of life, for neither does life ap i 

or fear death: 

offend him nor does the absence of life seem to be any .. Lanta 
evil. And just as with food he does not seek simply the = life, 
larger share and nothing else, but rather the most pleasant, np asene 
so he seeks to enjoy not the longest period of time, but the 
most pleasant. 


man to live well, but To live well 
And he who counsels the young y epee 


the old man to make a good end, is foolish, not merely math 
because of the desirability of life, but also because it is the 
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same training which teaches to live well and to die well. 


Yet much worse still is the man who says it is good not to It is foolish 

be born, but to say it is 

; good to die 

once born make haste to pass the gates of Death’. at once. 
127 For if he says this from conviction why does he not pass 

away out of life? For it is open to him to do so, if he 

had firmly made up his mind to this. But if he speaks in 

jest, his words are idle among men who cannot receive 

them. 

We must then bear in mind that the future is neither The future is 
ours, nor yet wholly not ours, so that we may not altogether ere aie 
expect it as sure to come, nor abandon hope of it, as if it 
will certainly not come. 

We must consider that of desires some are natural, Zhe moral 
others vain, and of the natural some are necessary and geek ee 
others merely natural; and of the necessary some are dee 
necessary for happiness, others for the repose of the body, 

128 and others for very life. The right understanding of these 

facts enables us to refer all choice and avoidance to the 

health of the body and (the soul’s) freedom from disturb- Health of 

ance, since this is the aim of the life of blessedness. For vente: 

it is to obtain this end that we always act, namely, to avoid soul the 

pain and fear. And when this is once secured for us, all ele oe 

the tempest of the soul is dispersed, since the living 

creature has not to wander as though in search of some- 

thing that is missing, and to look for some other thing by 

which he can fulfil the good of the soul and the good of 

the body. For it is then that we have need of pleasure, 

when we feel pain owing to the absence of pleasure; (but 

when we do not feel pain), we no longer need pleasure. 

And for this cause we call pleasure the beginning and end Hence 
1z9__—sof the blessed life. For we recognize pleasure as the first et Be so 
good innate in us, and from pleasure we begin every act the good. 
of choice and avoidance, and to pleasure we return again, 
using the feeling as the standard by which we judge every 
good. 

‘And since pleasure is the first good and natural to us, 2. Pleasure 
for this very reason we do not choose every pleasure, but steeyeeeee 
sometimes we pass over many pleasures, when greater but not all 
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discomfort accrues to us as the result of them: and pleasures are 
similarly we think many pains better than pleasures, since e be chosen; 
a greater pleasure comes to us when we have endured pains compa 
foralong time. Every pleasure then because of its natural P#!”- 
kinship to us is good, yet not every pleasure is to be 

chosen: even as every pain also is an evil, yet not all are 

always of a nature to be avoided. Yet by a scale of 
comparison and by the consideration of advantages and Ww 
disadvantages we must form our judgement on all these ae: 5: 
matters. For the good on certain occasions we treat as Co™parison. 
bad, and conversely the bad as good. Soe 

And again independence of desire we think a great pelcowtent 
good—not that we may at all times enjoy but a few things, With 2 little, 
but that, if we do not possess many, we may enjoy the few vemen 
in the genuine persuasion that those have the sweetest enjoy luxury 
pleasure in luxury who least need it, and that all that is aaah! it 
natural is easy to be obtained, but that which is superfluous 
is hard. And so plain savours bring us a pleasure equal 
to a luxurious diet, when all the pain due to want is 
removed; and bread and water produce ‘the highest 
pleasure, when one who needs them puts them to his lips. 

To grow accustomed therefore to simple and not luxurious Simple diet 
diet gives us health to the full, and makes a man alert for S¢j7ps health 
the needful employments of life, and when after long 

intervals we approach luxuries disposes us better towards 

them, and fits us to be fearless of fortune. 

When, therefore, we maintain that pleasure is the end, Recieve ie 
we do not mean the pleasures of profligates and those that mean sensual 
consist in sensuality, as is supposed by some who are enjoyment, 
either ignorant or disagree with us or do not understand, 
but freedom from pain in the body and from trouble in the 
mind. For it is not continuous drinkings and revellings, but health of 
nor the satisfaction of lusts, nor the enjoyment of fish and aes 
other luxuries of the wealthy table, which produce a hoes on 
pleasant life, but sober reasoning, searching out the? ag 
motives for all choice and avoidance, and banishing mere 
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opinions, to which are due the greatest disturbance of the 
spirit. 

Of all this the beginning and the greatest good is pru- 5. The 
dence. Wherefore prudence is a more precious thing eee 
even than philosophy: for from prudence are sprung all : 
the other virtues, and it teaches us that it is not possible which teaches 
to live pleasantly without living prudently and honourably Meee 
and justly, (nor, again, to live a life of prudence, honour, 
and justice) without living pleasantly. For the virtues are and they 
by nature bound up with the pleasant life, and the pleasant SN life 
life is inseparable from them. For indeed who, think you, The nudeke 
is a better man than he who holds reverent opinions con- ™a” is supe- 
cerning the gods, and is at all times free from fear of death, ye os 
and has reasoned out the end ordained by nature? He He knows 
understands that the limit of good things is easy to fulfil eae oF 
and easy to attain, whereas the course of ills is either short : 
in time or slight in pain: he laughs at (destiny), whom and is not 
some have introduced as the mistress of all things. (He oe 
thinks that with us lies the chief power in determining 
events, some of which happen by necessity) and some by 
chance, and some are within our control ; for while neces- 
sity cannot be called to account, he sees that chance is 
inconstant, but that which is in our control is subject to no 
master, and to it are naturally attached praise and blame. 

For, indeed, it were better to follow the myths about the which is 
gods than to become a slave to the destiny of the natural }“9rse,'han 
philosophers: for the former suggests a hope of placating popular 
the gods by worship, whereas the latter involves a necessity bene: 
which knows no placation. As to chance, he does not He regards 
regard it as a god as most men do (for in a god’s acts pep 
there is no disorder), nor as an uncertain cause (of all tunity for 
things): for he does not believe that good and evil are good, 
given by chance to man for the framing of a blessed life, 

but that opportunities for great good and great evil are but prefers | 
afforded by it. He therefore thinks it better to be unfor- Prudence with 


misfortune to 


tunate in reasonable action than to prosper in unreason. pore 
with folly. 
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For it is better in a man’s actions that what is well chosen 
(should fail, rather than that what is ill chosen) should be 
successful owing to chance. 

Meditate therefore on these things and things akin to Peroration, 
th toh a5 b If d with - _ The practice 

em.night and day by yourself, and with a companion 6 these pre- 
like to yourself, and never shall you be disturbed waking cepts will 

5 ; make you a 

or asleep, but you shall live like a god among men. For go4 among 
a man-who lives among immortal blessings is not like men. 


to a mortal being. 
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39 I. Tue blessed and immortal nature knows no trouble The divine 
itself nor causes trouble to any other, so that it is never nature. 
constrained by anger or favour. For all such things exist 
only in the weak. 

IJ. Death is nothing to us: for that which is dissolved Death. 
is without sensation; and that which lacks sensation is 
nothing to us. 

III. The limit of quantity in pleasures is the removal of The limit of 
all that is painful. Wherever pleasure is present, as long Pleasure. 
as it is there, there is neither pain of body nor of mind, nor 
of both at once. 

40 IV. Pain does not last continuously in the flesh, but the Bodily pain: 
acutest pain is there for a very short time, and even that its strength 

: > = and length. 
which just exceeds the pleasure in the flesh does not 
continue for many days at once. But chronic illnesses 
permit a predominance of pleasure over pain in the flesh. 

V. It is not possible to live pleasantly without living Connexion of 
prudently and honourably and justly, [nor again to live Pleasure and 
a life of prudence, honour, and justice] without living ae 
pleasantly. And the man who does not possess the 
pleasant life, is not living prudently and honourably. and 
justly, [and the man who does not possess the virtuous 
life], cannot possibly live pleasantly. 

VI. To secure protection from men anything is a Protection. 
natural good, by which you may be able to attain this 
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VII. Some men wished to become famous and con- Fame and 
spicuous, thinking that they would thus win for themselves P°ition are 
safety from other men. Wherefore if the life of such men Pe *°*"°™ 
is safe, they have obtained the good which nature craves ; 
but if it is not safe, they do not possess that for which 
they strove at first by the instinct of nature. 

VIII. No pleasure is a bad thing in itself: but the Impure 
means which produce some pleasures bring with them P!<@sures. 
disturbances many times greater than the pleasures, 

IX. If every pleasure could be intensified so that it Difference of 
lasted and influenced the whole organism or the most Pl<@sures. 
essential parts of our nature, pleasures would never differ 
from one another. 

X. If the things that produce the pleasures of profligates Failure of 
could dispel the fears of the mind about the phenomena of see 
the sky and death and its pains, and also teach the limits 
of desires (and of pains), we should never have cause to 
blame them: for they would be filling themselves full with 
pleasures from every source and never have pain of body 
or mind, which is the evil of life. 

XI. If we were not troubled by our suspicions of the Need of 
phenomena of the sky and about death, fearing that it eee 
concerns us, and also by our failure to grasp the limits of 
pains and desires, we should have no need of natural 
science. 

XII. A man cannot dispel his fear about the most Science saves 
important matters if he does not know what is the nature ™ eee eh 
of the universe but suspects the truth of some mythical 
story. So that without natural science it is not possible to 
attain our pleasures unalloyed. 

XIII. There is no profit in securing protection in Protection 
relation to. men, if things above and things beneath the aA he 
earth and indeed all in the boundless universe remain without 
matters of suspicion. oa 


XIV. The most unalloyed source of protection from Retirement 
best secures 


protection. 
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men, which is secured to some extent by a certain force 
of expulsion, is in fact the immunity which results from 
a quiet life and the retirement from the world. 

XV. The wealth demanded by nature is both limited Nature’s 
and easily procured; that demanded by idle imaginings “¢*!"- 
stretches on to infinity. 

XVI. In but few things chance hinders a wise man, but Chance and 
the greatest and most important matters reason has ordained "8°? 1 life. 
and throughout the whole period of life does and will 
ordain. 

XVII. The just man is most free from trouble, the Justice and 
unjust most full of trouble. eso 

XVIII. The pleasure in the flesh is not increased, when Limits of 
once the pain due to want is removed, but is only varied: a ae 
and the limit as regards pleasure in the mind is begotten pleasure. 
by the reasoned understanding of these very pleasures 
and of the emotions akin to them, which used to cause the 
greatest fear to the mind. 

XIX. Infinite time contains no greater pleasure than Infinite time 


Ths : : zee does not 
limited time, if one measures by reason the limits of eee 


pleasure. pleasure. 
XX. The flesh perceives the limits of pleasure as un- The flesh, 

limited and unlimited time is required to supply it. But a peceeriles 

the mind, having attained a reasoned understanding of the 

ultimate good of the flesh and its limits and having dis- 


sipated the fears concerning the time to come, supplies us 


' with the complete life, and we have no further need of 


infinite time: but neither does the mind shun pleasure, 
nor, when circumstances begin to bring about the departure 
from life, does it approach its end as though it fell short in 


any way of the best life. 


X XI. He who has learned the limits of life knows that Pleasure 
that which removes the pain due to want and makes the eee 


whole of life complete is easy to obtain; so that there is no 
need of actions which involve competition. 
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XXII. We must consider both the real purpose and all The tests of 
the evidence of direct perception, to which we always refer ™0F#l action. 
the conclusions of opinion ; otherwise, all will be full: of 
doubt and confusion. 

XXIII. If you fight against all sensations, you will have Rejection of 
no standard by which to judge even those of them which 2! sensations. 
you say are false. 

XXIV. If you reject any single sensation and fail to Rejection of a 
distinguish between the conclusion of opinion as to the Sere 
appearance awaiting confirmation and that which is actually failure to 
given by the sensation or feeling, or each intuitive ap- sees bee d 
prehension of the mind, you will confound all other sensa- opinion. 
tions as well with the same groundless opinion, so that 
you will reject every standard of judgement. And if 
among the mental images created by your opinion you 
affirm both that which awaits confirmation and that which 
does not, you will not escape error, since you will have 
preserved the whole cause of doubt in every judgement 
between what is right and what is wrong. 

XXV. If on each occasion instead of referring your Necessity of 
actions to the end of nature, you turn to some other nearer Pee 
standard when you are making a choice or an avoidance, standard. 
your actions will not be consistent with your principles. 

XXVI. Of desires, all that do not lead to a sense of Unnecessary 
pain, if they are not satisfied, are not necessary, but in- ee 
volve a craving which is easily dispelled, when the object 
is hard to procure or they seem likely to produce harm. 

XXVII. Of all the things which wisdom acquires to Value of 
produce the blessedness of the complete life, far the greatest Se 
is the possession of friendship. 

XXVIII. The same conviction which has given us con- Friendship 
fidence that there is nothing terrible that lasts for ever or eae ie 
even for long, has also seen the protection of friendship 
most fully completed in the limited evils of this life. 


XXIX. Among desires some are natural (and necessary, Se 
Ol desires. 
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ctvrovos, Tapa kernv dd€av atrar yivovrat, kal od mapa Ti 
éavrév iow ov diaxéovrar GAAG Tapa THY Tod avOpdarov 
Kevodogiav. | 

XXXI. Td ris Pioews Slkavov éorl obpBodrov Tod ovp- 
épovros eis TO pH BAdmTEW aAAHAoUS myde BAGTTETOaL, . 

XXXIL. "Oca trav Gov pi edtvato ovvOjKas ToveicOac 
ras brép Tod py BAdmTew GAAnAG pyde BAdmrecOa, Tpods 
radra ovdey jv Sikaoy odd Gdixov- @oattws d& Kal TOV 
COvav boa pH edtvato 7 py €BovAeTo Tas cvvOnKas ToretcOat 
Tas bmep TOO pn BAdmrew pnde BAdmTecOa. 

XXXIII. Ov« fv te cad? Eavtd Sixavoo’vyn, GAN ev Tats 
per GAAHA@Y ovotpodais Kad” danAlkovs 54 tore del TOmovs 
owOnKn Tis brép Tod pi BAdnTew 7 BAdTTEcOaL. | 

XXXIV. ‘H ddicla od Kal’ Eavtiy Kady, GAN ev TO 
kara THY drowiay PoBo, el pi) Ajoe Tovs dep TG ToLwovTov 
édeotnkdtas Ko\aoTdas. 

XXXV. Ov« gore tov AdOpa TL ToLwdvTa Sv cvvébevTo 
mpos GAAHAOvs eis TO pr) BAdTTEW pynde BAaTTETOaL, TiTTEvEW 
bru Ajoet, Kav pupidkis ent Tod mapdvtos AavOdvn. péxpL 
yap xatactpopis ddnAov «i Kal Anoel. 

XXXVI. Kara pev (76) xowdv maot 76 dixaoy 76 adrd, 
ouuépov ydp TL jw év TH mpos GAAHAovs Kowwviar Kara 
dé 7d Tdioyv xdpas Kal dowv by Tore aitiwy od Tact ovveTeETat 
TO avTo dixaoy elvat. | 

XXXVII. Té pév eripaprupovpevoy Sti cvpeper ev tats 
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some natural) but not necessary, and others neither natural 
nor necessary, but due to idle imagination. 

XXX. Wherever in the case of desires which are Imagination 
physical, but do not lead to a sense of pain, if they are 74 brea et 
not fulfilled, the effort is intense, such pleasures are due ce Shae 
to idle imagination, and it is not owing to their own nature 
that they fail to be dispelled, but owing to the empty 
imaginings of the man. 

XXXI. The justice which arises from nature is a pledge Nature of 
of mutual advantage to restrain men from harming one /#Stice. 
another and save them from being harmed. 

XXXII. For all living things which have not been able No justice 
to make compacts not to harm one another or be harmed, cae 
nothing ever is either just or unjust; and likewise too for 
all tribes of men which have been unable or unwilling to 
make compacts not to harm or be harmed. 

XXXIII. Justice never is anything in itself, but in the Justice not an 
dealings of men with one another in any place whatever ee 
and at any time it is a kind of compact not to harm or be 
harmed. ; 

XXXIV. Injustice is not an evil in itself, but only in Injustice. 
consequence of the fear which attaches to the apprehension 
of being unable to escape those appointed to punish such 
actions. 

XXXV. It is not possible for one who acts in secret The fear of 
contravention of the terms of the compact not to harm or “*tec#o"- 
be harmed, to be confident that he will escape detection, 
even if at present he escapes a thousand times. For up 
to the time of death it cannot be certain that he will indeed 
escape. 

XXXVI. In its general aspect justice is the same for Variability ot 
all, for it is a kind of mutual advantage in the dealings gpseie: 
men with one another : but with reference to the individual 
peculiarities of a country or any other circumstances the 
same thing does not turn out to be just for all. 

XXXVII. Among actions which are sanctioned as just Test of just 
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xpelais Tijs mpds GAAjAovs Kowwvlas TOY vowioOévTwY evar 
dixatwr, exer TO rod dixalov évéyupov, edy Te Td abToO Tact 
yévytar, edy te ph Td adrd. edy b& vdyov Onrat Tus, pa} 
anoBalyn 5% xara TO cvuépoy Tis mpds adArAovs Kowwvlas, 
obkért Totro THv Tod dixalov diow eye. Kav peranlary 
to Kata Td dlkawov cvpépov, xpdvov. sé Twa eis THY 
mpordnyiv evapydttyn, oddey ATTov éxelvovy Tov xXpovor nv 
Sikatoy rots pi) hwvats Kevais éavtods cvvrapdrrovew adn’ 
els Ta Tpdypyatra BAE€movcW. | ; 
XXXVIIL. "Eva pi) xawdv yevouévay tov Tepiectdétav 
mpayparav dvepdvyn pay evappdrrovra eis thy mpdodAn uw. Ta 
vouiobevra Sikaa em aitav Tév epywy, obk nv Tatra dikata. 
év0a 8 KawwGv yevouévwv Tév Tpayydrwv odKett cuvEepeEpeE 
Ta avTa dlkaa Kelyeva, evtadOa & Tore pev TV dlkav, Ore 
ovvepepev eis tiv mpds GAAjAOVS KoWwvlay TOV TYpTOALTEVO- 
péevar Yorepov & ov iy Ere Sikata, Ste pay ovvedeper. | 
XXXIX. ‘O rd pH Oappoty amd tov ember apiora 
gvoTnodpevos otros Ta pev SuvaTa udpvda KarecKevacaro: 
Ta O& py SuvaTa ovK AAACHvAG yer Goa Se punde TodTO 
duvaros tv, dvemtuixros eyévero, kal eEwploaro boa TovT 


Se f 
€AVOLTEAEL TPATTELD. 


XL. “Ooo. rip dtvauw ~rxov Tod 7d Oappety pddrora 
€k TOV dpopotyTwy TapacKkevdcacbat, ovTo. Kal éBiwoav 
per adAjA@Y dicta TO BeBaidraroy mlotwpa exovtes, Kab 
= / a 4 b} , > > / c Sita 
TAnpectarny oikerdTyTAa aToAaBdvTEs OK WBdUpaVTO Ss TpOS 
éeop Ti TOU TehevTNTAVYTOS TpoKaTacTpoPHy, 
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by law, that which is proved on examination to be of action under 
advantage in the requirements of men’s dealings with one el 
another, has the guarantee of justice, whether it is the 

same for all or not. But ifa man makes a law and it does 

not turn out to lead to advantage in men’s dealings with 

each other, then it no longer has the essential nature of 

justice. And even if the advantage in the matter of justice 

shifts from one side to the other, but for a while accords 

with the general concept, it is none the less just for that 

period in the eyes of those who do not confound them- 

selves with empty sounds but look to the actual facts. 

XXXVIII. Where, provided the circumstances have The same 
not been altered, actions which were considered just, have ces aoe 
been shown not to accord with the general concept in sometimes 
actual practice, then they are not just. But where, when &JUSt- 
circumstances have changed, the same actions which were 
sanctioned as just no longer lead to advantage, there 
they were just at the time when they were of advantage 
for the dealings of fellow-citizens with one another; but 
subsequently they are no longer just, when no longer of 
advantage. % 

- XX XIX. The man who has best ordered the element The ordering 
of disquiet arising from external circumstances has made. of the a 
those things that he could akin to himself and the rest at 
least not alien: but with all to which he could not do even 
this, he has refrained from mixing, and has expelled from 
his life all which it was of advantage to treat thus. 

XL. As many as possess the power to procure com- The 
plete immunity from their neighbours, these also live most Bante 
pleasantly with one another, since they have the most 
certain pledge of security, and after they have enjoyed the 
fullest intimacy, they do not lament the previous departure 
of a dead friend, as though he were to be pitied. 
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A. 
SENTENTIAE VATICANAE 


’Exxovpov Iporpavyats 


I. = Kvpiar Adka I. 

Il. = Kvprat Acdéar II. 

III. = Kvprar Adfau IV. 

*IV. Tlaca ddAynddav edxatrappdvytoss yap avvTovov 
Zxovea Td Tovody ovvromov exer Tov xpdvov, H S€ xpovi- 
Covea mept rHv cdpxa aBAnXpov exer TOV TévoV. 

V..= Képiar Ad€a V. 

VI. = Kvpiar Adfar XXXV. 

VII. ’Adixotvra Aadety pev SvoKodrov, Tictw Se AaBeEtv 
tmép Tod Aabeiy advvaror. 

VIII. = Kipiar Adfar XV. 

IX. Kaxév dvdaykn, Gdn obdeuta avaykn Cv pera avaykns. 

[X. Metrodorus. Méyvynoo bri Ovytos dv tH ioe Kal 
AaBav xpdvoy wpicuévoy aveBns Tois wept piocews diado- 
yiopots emt tHv ameipiay kat tov aldva Kal xareides 

Ta T e€dvTa Ta T eoodueva mpd T édvTa.| 

*XI. Tév mrclorwr dvOpdmwv 76 wey Hovxacov vapka, 7d 
d€ Kiwovmevoy duTTG. 

XII. = Kvpiat Adfar XVII. 

XII. = Kvpiat Adfar XXVII. 

XIV. Teydvayev drag, dis d& otk ~otr yeveoOarr Set de 
Tov aléva per eivar ob d& od« dv Tis avtpiov (Kdpuos) 


Sigla : V = Cod. Vaticanus Graecus 1950 
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Hartel X 1 61] Mevéorpare dior, Clem. Al by Th pice] 
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‘Epicurus’ Exhortation’ 


IV. All bodily suffering is negligible: for that which 
causes acute pain has short duration, and that which 
endures long in the flesh causes but mild pain. 


VII. It is hard for an evil-doer to escape detection, but 
to obtain security for escaping is impossible. 


IX. Necessity is an evil, but there is no necessity to 
live under the control of necessity. 

[X. Remember that you are of mortal nature and have 
a limited time to live and have devoted yourself to discus- 
sions on nature for all time and eternity and have seen 
‘things that are now and are to come and have been’.] 

XI. For most men rest is stagnation and activity madness. 


XIV. Weare born once and cannot be born twice, but 
for all time must be no more. But you, who are not 
(master) of to-morrow, postpone your happiness: life is 

. « KaTeles] TH Wuxy cas emi tov al@va kal Thy dretpiay Tay mpaypdrov 
kareides kat C.A. 4 ta’ éedvra om.C. A. XIV 2 kupios om. 
V : supplendum ex Stobaeo 


or 
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avaBddrAyn 7d xaipovs 6 b& Bios pehANoHO mapamdAAvTar Kal 
els Exaoros Huey aoxodrovpevos aroOv7jcKel. 

*XV. "HOn domep TA Huav adrév tia TyGpev, dv TE 
xpnota éxopey Kal b7d Tov dvOpdéTwv Grdpcba, dv Te pn’ 
otrw yph (ra) trav médas, dv emveckels Gow. 

*XVI. Ovdels BAétwv 16 kaxdv aipetras ard, GAAG Sedea- 
oOels &s dya0S mpos TO pel(ov adtod Kaxov eOnpevOn. 

*XVII. Od véos paxapiords GAA yépwov BeBioxas Kah@s* 
6 yap véos (év) dxf mods trod Ths Tbxns EérEepoppovav 
mrdCeraur 6 d& yépwv Kabdrep ev Aeve TS ypa KaOapyrkev 
Ta mpdotepov SvoeAmioTotpeva Tov ayabey dopadrEt KarTa- 
kAeloas XapiTt. 

*XVIII. "Adatpovpévyns tpocdwews kai dutdlas kal ovvava- 
otpodys exdverar TO epwrikdy dOos. 

*XIX. Tod yeyovdros duvjpwv dyabod yépwr Tiwepov 
yeyevnrar. 

XX. = Kvpiar Adfar XXIX. 

*XXI. Od Biacréov ri diow GAG TeoTéov TecducOa 
de tds (7°) CEES emuOvuulas éxmAnpobvres Tas Te pvoixas 
av pn BAamrwot, Tas 5é BAaBEpds TuKpOs eheyxovTes. 

XXII. = Képiar Adar XIX. 

*XXIIL. [aca gidla 30 éavriy aiperh: dpxnv & etdndev 
and THs @pedelas. 

*XXIV. ’Evimvia otk édaxe htow Oelay ovde —pavtixhy 
dvvapmiv, GAAG ylvera kara EuTtToow ciddrAwv. 

*XXV. ‘H wevia petrpovuevn TO ths pboews TéAEL peyas 
€otl mAodros: wAOdTos Se pr Spidjevos peydAn eore eva. 

*XXVI. Aci diadaBety Sri Kat 6 ToAVs Adyos Kal 6 Bpaxds 
els TO adTO ouvtelver TéAos. 

*XXVII. °Ent pév ry GAdAwv emirndevpdtwv ports Ted€ELw- 

3 7d xalpor] tov Kaipdv Stobaeus 4 eis] dia rodro Stobaeus 
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wasted in procrastination and each one of us dies without 
allowing himself leisure. | 

XV. We value our characters as something peculiar to 
ourselves, whether they are good and we are esteemed 
by men, or not; so ought we to value the characters of 
others, if they are well-disposed to us. 

XVI. No one when he sees evil deliberately chooses it, 
but is enticed by it as being good in comparison with 
a greater evil and so pursues it. 

XVII. It is not the young man who should be thought 
happy, but an old man who has lived a good life. For the 
young man at the height of his powers is unstable and is 
carried this way and that by fortune, like a headlong 
stream. But the old man has come to anchor in old age as 
though in port, and the good things for which before he 
hardly hoped he has brought into safe harbourage in his 
grateful recollections. 

XVIII. Remove sight, association and contact, and the 
passion of love is at an end. 

XIX. Forgetting the good that has been he has become 
old this very day. 


XXI. We must not violate nature, but obey her; and 
we shall obey her if we fulfil the necessary desires and 
also the physical, if they bring no harm to us, but sternly 
reject the harmful. 


XXIII. All friendship is desirable in itself, though it 
starts from the need of help. 

XXIV. Dreams have no divine character nor any pro- 
phetic force, but they originate from the influx of images. 

XXV. Poverty, when measured by the natural purpose 
of life, is great wealth, but unlimited wealth is great 
poverty. 

XXVI. You must understand that whether the discourse 
be long or short it tends to the same end. 

XXVII. In all other occupations the fruit comes pain- 
peOascripsi: meisopevV 2: rds (r’) Usener: ras V XXIII 1 ai- 
per Usener: dper} V = XXV 2 €or] enV XXVI 2 ovvreiver 
Hartel : cvrrive: V 
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Ociow 6 kapros epxerat, emi de pirocoplas cvvrpexer TH yvooret 
rd repmvdy ob yap pera pdOnow amddavots, GAAG Epa pdOn- 
ois kal dmdéAavois. 

*XXVIIL Odre rods mpoxelpous els pidlay obre Tovs dKvy- 
povs Soxipacréov? det de kal mapakwodvvedoar xdpw piaAtas. 

*XXIX. [lappynola yap éywye xpemevos puoioroyev xpn- 
opwdeiy TA ovppepovta Tacw avOpdmos paddAov dv Bovdolunv 
kav pydels pédAAQ ouvicew, 7) cvycarariWéuevos Tais ddgas 
KaprodcOa. Tov muKvoy mapaninroyta Tapa TOY TmoAAGY 

5 émrauvov. 

[XXX. _Metrodorus. ‘Erouuddovrat rwes 81a Blov ra mpos 
Tov lov, od cuvopavTes Os Tao Huiv Oavdoyov eyKeXvTaL 
TO THs yeverews appaxor.| 

XXXI. IIpés pev radda duvardv aoparciay -roplcacban, 
xdpw de Oavarov Tavtes avOpwTo. TéAW atelxioToY oikodpev. 

*XXXII. ‘O rod codod ceBacpos ayabdyv péya Tov ceBo- 
seven earl. 

XXXII. Sapkds dovn rd wn wewHv, rd pH Supqv, 7d pr 
plyotv. tatra yap éxwy tis kal eAmicwv efew kav (Art) trep 
evdarpovlas paxéoairo. 

*XXXIV. Odx otrws xpelay Exouev Tis xpelas mapa Tov 
plrov os tis mlotews Ths Tepl Ths xpelas. 

*XXXV. Od de? AvpaiveoOar Ta TapdvTa tav andvTwr 
emOupta, AddN’ emdoylCecOar Sti Kal Tadra TGv evKralov jr. 

[XXXVI. ‘O’Eamxovpov Bios rots rév GdAwv ovyxKpivdpevos 
évexev jmepdorntos Kal adrapkelas pdOos dv vouiobeln. | 

*XXXVII. ’Acdevis ) pvois éorl mpods TO KaKkdv, od pos 
TO ayabdyv: jdovais pev yap ceCeral, Grdynddou SF dSiadverat. 

*XXXVIII. Mixpds zavtdracw, @ toddal airiar ebroyou 
eis @Eaywynv Blov. 

*XXXIX. Ob 6. rhv xpelav eniCyrdv ba wavrds lAos 
ot 6 pndémore ovvdntoy: d wey yap Kamndever TH xdpuTL 
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fully after completion, but in philosophy pleasure goes 
hand in hand with knowledge; for enjoyment does not 
follow comprehension, but comprehension and enjoyment 
are simultaneous. 

XXVIII. We must not approve either those who are 
always ready for friendship, or those who hang back, but 
for friendship’s sake we must even run risks. 

XXIX. In investigating nature I would prefer to speak 
openly and like an oracle to give answers serviceable to 
all mankind, even though no one should understand me, 
rather than to conform to popular opinions and so win 
the praise freely scattered by the mob. 

[XXX. Some men throughout their lives gather together 
the means of life, for they do not see that the draught 
swallowed by all of us at birth is a draught of death. ] 

XXXI. Against all else it is possible to provide security, 
but as against death all of us mortals alike dwell in an 
unfortified city. 

XXXII. The veneration of the wise man is a great 
blessing to those who venerate him. 

XXXIII. The flesh cries out to be saved from hunger, 
thirst and cold. For if a man possess this safety and 
hope to possess it, he might rival even Zeus in happiness. 

XXXIV. It is not so much our friends’ help that helps 
us as the confidence of their help. 

XXXV. We should not spoil what we have by desiring 
what we have not, but remember that what we have too 
was the gift of fortune. 

[XX XVI. Epicurus’ life when compared to other men’s 
in respect of gentleness and self-sufficiency might be 
thought a mere legend. ] 

- XXXVII. Nature is weak towards evil, not towards 
good : because it is saved by pleasures, but destroyed by 
pains. 

XXXVIII. He is a little man in all respects who has 
many good reasons for quitting life. 

XXXIX. He is no friend who is continually asking for 
help, nor he who never associates help with friendship. 
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Ti apwoiBnv, 6 be amoxdnres THY Tept Tod péAAOVTOS EvEA- 
moray. 

*XL. 'O Aéywv mdvra Kar’ dvaykny yiverOar ovdev eyxadeiv 
xe TO A€yovte pi) Tavra Kar’ dvdyKny yiverOa avTd yap 
Tobrd you kar avaykny ylver Oa. 

*XLL Tedév dua detv cal pirtooopetv Kat olkovopely Kat 
rots Aowtrols olkerduaor xphoOar Kal pndapy Aye Tas ex Tijs 
épOns pirocodias duvas adievras. 

*XLII. ‘O airés xpdvos kal yevécews Tod peylorov ayabot 
Kal amoAavoews. 

*XLIIL. bitapyupety ddixa pev aoeBeés, dixaa 5€ aloxpdv: 
ampenes yap puTapds delSecOar kal pera Tod dixatov. 

*XLIV. ‘O codds els ra dvaykaia cvyKabels waddrov éni- 
oraTa. peradiddvar 7) freradapBdvew* THAtKOdToy avrapketas 
etpe Onoavpov. 

*XLV. Od kéurov odd hovis épyactixovs ovSe Thy Tept- 
BaXNTOV Tapa Tols TOAAOts Taidelay evderkyypevovs pucoroyta 
mapackevd cer, GAAA coBapovs Kal adrdapKers Kal emt Tots ldéors 
dyabols, ovk émt rots Trav TpayydTrwv péya ppovodytas. 

*XLVI. Tas qavAas ovvnbetas domep avdpas Tovnpovs 
moby xpdévov péya BAdWavtas Tedelws exdidKaper. 

[XLVII. Metrodorus. HpoxareiAnppal oe, & Tbyxn, Kal 
macay ony mapelodvow évéppaga. Kat otte col otre dAXAF 
ovdeuia mepiotdcer Swocopmev Eavtodvs exddrovs: aAd’ bray 
npas TO xpeav e&dyn, méya tpoonticavres TS CHv Kal Tots 
att® KevOs mepitratropevors Gmyev ex Tod Civ pera Kadod 
TaGvos emupavodvres Os ev Huiv BeBiwrau.| 

*XLVITI. IlewpacOa thy torépay ris mporepas Kpelttw 
Tovey, Ews dv év 606 Guevr ererday 8 emt mépas CAOwuer, 
GuarGs evppaiver dar. 


XL 3 post yiverOa yédhov ex yehav ad initium sententiae 
sequentis addidit Usener XLI 1 yeAav om. Usener : 
peAeray Crénert detv, Wotke: déov V: Set Leopold 
2 Anyew Usener: Aéyew V 3 opOjs Hartel: dpyns V 
XLII 2 drodatcews Usener : arodtcews V XLII 2 eidecOa 
Wotke: dede.. . V XLIV 1 avykabeis Usener: ovyxpibeis 
Vi: ovykderobeis Gomperz eniorarat Usener: mapiotarat V 
XLV I ovis] (kevis) poris Usener 3 coBapovs] apdBous Usener : 
aOopiBovs Gomperz: dooBdpovs Leopold XLVI 2 péya 
Brayavras Hartel: peraBdawavras V: peydda BddWavras Usener 
XLVII 2 onv] (ryv) oj coniecit Usener 5 meptm\atrope- 
vois] mepurdexopevors Usener 6 matévos Usener: mciovos V 
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For the former barters kindly feeling for a practical return 
and the latter destroys the hope of good in the future. 

XL. The man who says that all things come to pass by 
necessity cannot criticize one who denies that all things 
come to pass by necessity: for he admits that this too 
happens of necessity. 

XLI. We must laugh and philosophize at the same time 
and do our household duties and employ our other facul- 
ties, and never cease proclaiming the sayings of the true 
philosophy. 

XLII. The greatest blessing is created and enjoyed at 
the same moment. 

XLIII. The love of money, if unjustly gained, is 
impious, and, if justly, shameful; for it is unseemly to be 
merely parsimonious even with justice on one’s side. 

XLIV. The wise man when he has accommodated him- 
self to straits knows better how to give than to receive: 
so great is the treasure of self-sufficiency which he has 
discovered. 

XLV. The study of nature does not make men produc- 
tive of boasting or bragging nor apt to display that culture 
which is the object of rivalry with the many, but high- 
spirited and self-sufficient, taking pride in the good things 
of their own minds and not of their circumstances. 

XLVI. Our bad habits, like evil men who have long 
done us great harm, let us utterly drive from us. 

XLVII. I have anticipated thee, Fortune, and en-’ 
trenched myself against all thy secret attacks. And we 
will not give ourselves up as captives to thee or to any 
other circumstance; but when it is time for us to go, 
spitting contempt on life and on those who here vainly 
cling to it, we will leave life crying aloud in a glorious 
triumph-song that we have lived well. 

XLVIII. We must try to make the end of the journey 
better than the beginning, as long as we are journeying ; 
but when we come to the end, we must be happy and 
content. 

XLVIII 1 torépay . . . mporépas] iorepaiay . . . rporepaias Usener 
2 év 680 Wotke: év 8 686 V: év mpoddm Bignone: ev «ddd Crénert 
2978 H 
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XLIX. = Kvpiar Adéar XII. 

L. = Kvpim Adéa VII. 

‘*LI. Tuv0dvopal cov ri Kara odpxa kivnow apboverepov 
dvaxeloOar mpds Thy rv Adpodioloy evrevg. ob 5€ Srav 
yijre Tovs vdpovs Karaddns pire TA KaAGs €On Kelweva KiVTS 
pire Tov TAnoloy twa AvTAs pte THY cdpKa Karaalyys 

5 pyre Ta Gvayxata Karavadtokns, xpO ws Bovdrer TH oeavTod 
mpoarpeoes. aunxavov pevror ye TO pi) odx Evt yé Tie ToUTwY 
cvvéxerbarr adpodtora yap ovdérore Svncev’ dyanntov be 
ei pry €BAanpev. 

*LIL. ‘H gudla mepixopeder rhv olkovpevny xnptrtovoa 67 
Tacw nyiv eyelperOar em Tov pakapiopdr. 

*LITI. Ovddert POovynredv: ayabol yap odk a&ior POdvor, 
movnpot d€ dom dv paddov et’TvxXGo1, TocodT@ padAov adbrots 
Avpatvovrat. 

LIV. Od rpoororetc bar det pirocodetv, add’ dvTws pidroco- 
peiy: od yap mpoodedpueOa Tod Soxety bytatvew, GANA TOD Kar’ 
GAnOevay byratverv. 

*LV. Ocparevréov ras ovupopas tH TGv damodAvpEévov 
xapire kal TS ywoeowew Or. ovK EoTW Ampaktov Toinoa Td 
yeyovds. 

*LVI-LVII. ’AdAyet pev 6 coos od paddov orpeBAodbpevos 
(airs 7 6pv orpeBrovpevor) Tov dirov ...6 Blos adrod 
mas dv amotiay cvyxvOjoerar kal dvakexatoticpévos orat. 

*LVIII. ‘Exdvréov €avrots éx rod mepl ra eyKdkdta Kal 
TOAITLKA Secpwrnptov. 

*LIX. “AtAnoroy ot yaorip, Gomep of moAAOL hacw, GAA 
dd€a Wevdrs treép Tod yaotpos doplotov TANpepaTos. 

LX. las womep dpri yeyovas ék rod Chy amépxeras. 

*LXI. KadAlorn xat 7 rév mAnoloy dis, Ths mparns ovy- 
yevelas Ouovoovons, 7) ToAADY els TOdTO ToLOVMEVN oTOvOHD. 

LI 1 dovdrepov Usener: afOove’ V 2 adpodtoiov Usener: 
adpodiciovV  dray Usener: 6reV 3 xaradvns Wotke: xaradvers 


V_ €6y Hartel: €8e.V 4 mdnoiov Wotke: mAnoiayV —-5,_ karava- 
Aiokns Wotke: karavadiocxes V?: xatraytyvookeis V1 6 76 
Usener: ra V LII 1 9 diria] 7 prrocodia Hartel: ‘Hdiov 
opaipa coniecit Usener 2 pakapiopdv] pakdpiov Biov Weil 
LIII 2 etrvyaor Wotke: evruxdou V avrois Wotke : atvrois V 
LV 3 yeyovds Usener: yévos V LVI-LVII ut unam senten- 
tiam lacunosam habet V : separavit Wotke I orpeBXovpevos tov 
firoy] adrds i dpdv orpeBdovpevoy supplevit Usener: orpeBdovpévou 
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LI. You tell me that the stimulus of the flesh makes you 
too prone to the pleasures of love. Provided that you do 
not break the laws or good customs and do not distress 
any of your neighbours or do harm to your body or 
squander your pittance, you may indulge your inclination 
as you please. Yet it is impossible not to come up against 
one or other of these barriers: for the pleasures of love 
never profited a man and he is lucky if they do him no 
harm. 

LII. Friendship goes dancing round the world proclaim- 
ing to us all to awake to the praises of a happy life. 

LIII. We must envy no one: for the good do not 
deserve envy and the bad, the more they prosper, the 
more they injure themselves. 

LIV. We must not pretend to study philosophy, but 
study it in reality: for it is not the appearance of health 
that we need, but real health. 

LV. We must heal our misfortunes by the grateful 
recollection of what has been and by the recognition that 
it is impossible to make undone what has been done. 

LVI-LVII. The wise man is not more pained when 
being tortured (himself, than when seeing) his friend (tor- 
tured): (but if his friend does him wrong), his whole life 
will be confounded by distrust and completely upset. 

LVIII. We must release ourselves from the prison of 
affairs and politics. 

LIX. It is not the stomach that is insatiable, as is 
generally said, but the false opinion that the stomach needs 
an unlimited amount to fill it. 

LX. Every man passes out of life as though he had just 
been born. 

LXI. Most beautiful too is the sight of those near and 
dear to us, when our original kinship makes us of one 
mind ; for such sight is a great incitement to this end. 
tov didov (ex cod. pal. gr. Heid. 129) (kat imép atrod reOvngerar’ «i 
yap mponoerat) rov pidoyv Bignone: post rov ¢idoy fortasse supplen- 
dum «/ 6€ dduxnoe avrov 6 didos LVIII 2 Scopewrnpiov Usener: 
Seopornpia V LIX 2 (ris) yaorpds supplevit Usener 
LXI 1 mdnoiov Wotke: mAnciov V dns] cvvayus coniecit 
Usener 2 9 scripsi: 4 <ésvel ef V: 4} Weil: cat Hartel: xels (dei) 
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*LXII. Ei yap xara 76 déov dpyal ylyvovrat Tols yevyycace 

‘ 
mpds Ta éxyova, pdraiov dymovdev eort TO dvtirelve Kal py 
a lal / 
mapaireicOar ovyyvaepns Tvxeiv? el b& ga Kara TO d€ov GAAa 
ddoydrepov, yedoiov wavy TO mpocekkalew Tv aAroylay Ovpo- 
5 karoxowvTa, kal pay) Cyteiv erabeivar Kar’ GAAovs TpdTovs 
€VYVWPOVOdYTA. 

*LXIII. "Eore cal év Aurdérynre peOdpios, Hs 6 avewAdyioTos 
mapandnody tT. Taoxer TS bv Goptotlay éxalarovt.. 

*LXIV. ’Axodovdciv def rov mapa Tév GAdwv Exawwov 
avropatov, nuas S& yevéoOat mepl Tiv nudv larpelav. 

*LXV. Mdraidy éort mapa Oedv airetobar & Tis EavT@ xopy- 
ynoa tkavds éott. 

*LXVI. SupmadGpev trois Pidrois ob Opnvodvres GAA 
gppovrigovres. 

*LXVII. ’EAcdOepos Bios od dtvarai Ktjcacba xphywara 
TOAAG bia TO TO TpPAypa (un) Pddioy etvar xwpls Onretas dxyrwv 
H dvvacTGv, GAAd (adv) ouvexel Sairela mavTa KéxTyTa dv 

, \ Ue / n \ el] c 7 a by 

d€ Tov Kal TUXN XPNMATwY TOAAGY, Kal TadTa padiws ay eis 

5 THY TOD TAnalov edvotay SiapeTpHoa. ; 

*LXVIII. Ovdey txavdv ¢ ddrLyor 76 ixavév. 

*LXIX. To ris woxns axdpioctov Alyvov émoinoe 7d (Gov 
els Gmretpov TOV év dairy ToLKLAMaT@V. 
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LXX. Mnd€év cor év Blo mpaxOein 6 pdBov mapeLer cou, 
yocOjnoera TO TANT lov. 

*LXXI. IIpés amdoas ras émiOuplas mpooaxréov 7rd érepo- 
Tha Todro: Tl mor yevnoerar dv TeAEoOH TO KaTa THY emOv- 

> v2 > bs X a 

plav ému(ntodpevov, kal rl édy pa) TeAEoOA ; 

LXXII. = Kvpiar Ad&a XIII. 

*LXXIII. Kal 76 yeyerqodat twas ddynddvas mepi copa 
AvotreAet mpds Hrdakyny TGV dpoedev. 

*LXXIV. Ev pidodAdyo cv(ytjce: TAEloy Hvucev 6 HrTnOEKs, 
Kad’ 5 mpooéuader. 

LXII 2 éxyova Wotke : éyyova V 4 navu Weil: wav V: mdvtas 
Muehll: ovyay Usener mpocekkaiew Weil: mpos €xkAnow V : mpos 
exxuow Usener: mpds éxxavory Gomperz post ddoyiav Usener 
a@yov inseruit Ovpoxaroxodvra Cronert: Ovyoxaroxodyra V: dupe 
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LXII. Now if parents are justly angry with their 
children, it is certainly useless to fight against it and not 
to ask for pardon; but if their anger is unjust and irra- 
tional, it is quite ridiculous to add fuel to their irrational 
passion by nursing one’s own indignation, and not to 
attempt to turn aside their wrath in other ways by 
gentleness. 

LXIII. Frugality too has a limit, and the man who dis- 
regards it is in like case with him who errs through excess. 

LXIV. Praise from others must come unasked: we 
must concern ourselves with the healing of our own lives. 

LXV. It is vain to ask of the gods what a man is capable 
of supplying for himself. 

LXVI. Let us show our feeling for our lost friends not 
by lamentation but by meditation. 

LXVII. A free life cannot acquire many possessions, 
because this is not easy to do without servility to mobs or 
monarchs, yet it possesses all things in unfailing abun- 
dance ; and if by chance it obtains many possessions, it is 
easy to distribute them so as to win the gratitude of 
neighbours. 

LXVIII. Nothing is sufficient for him to whom what is 
sufficient seems little. 

LXIX. The ungrateful greed of the soul makes the 
creature everlastingly desire varieties of dainty food. 

LXX. Let nothing be done in your life, which will cause 
you fear if it becomes known to your neighbour. 

LXXI. Every desire must be confronted with this 
question : what will happen to me, if the object of my desire 
is accomplished and what if it is not ? 


LXXIII. The occurrence of certain bodily pains assists 
us in guarding against others like them. 

LXXIV. Ina philosophical discussion he who is worsted 
gains more in proportion as he learns more. 


oa xriata V2 (my) supplevit Usener — Onreias Hartel : Onhetas 
Vv 3 (odv) supplevit Usener: (év) Hartel mdyra] rata ra 
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*LXXV. Els ra mapoxnxdra dyaba dxdpioros povh 7 
héyovoa “ Tédos dpa paxpod Biov”. 

*LXXVI. Tovotros ef ynpdoxwv Srotov éyd mapa, Kat 
di€yvwxas Sroidy éott Td EavTS Hirocophoa kal olov 7d TH 
“EAS ovyxalpw cou. 

*LXXVII. Tis atrapkeias xapros péyioros eAevdepia. 

*LXXVII. ‘O yevvaios repl coplav Kal piriay partora 
ylyveraus dv 76 pév eort Ovyrov ayabdv, To 8 AOdvaror. 

*LXXIX. ‘O ardpayos éavrd kal érépw ddyAyros. 

*LXXX. "Eorw mpétn cwrnplas potpa rhs nAuklas tHpnows 
Kat pvdakn Tov mavTa podvydvTwy Kata Tas émOvplas Tas 
olorpddets. 

*LXXXI. Ov Aver tiv Ths Woyhs rapaxiy ovde ri a&is- 
Aoyov amoyevva xapav ovte TAodros trapxwv 6 pey.oTos 
ov mapa Tols moAAots Tiyun Kal Tep(BAeWis ovr GAAO TL 
TOv Tapa Tas dd.optorous airtas. 
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LXXV. Ungrateful towards the blessings of the past 
is the saying, ‘ Wait till the end ofa long life’. 

LXXVI. You are in your old age just such as I urge 
you to be, and you have seen the difference between 
studying philosophy for oneself and proclaiming it to 
Greece at large: I rejoice with you. 

LXXVII. The greatest fruit of self-sufficiency is 
freedom. ; 

LXXVIII. The noble soul occupies itself with wisdom 
and friendship: of these the one is a mortal good, the other 
immortal. 

LXXIX. The man who is serene causes no disturbance 
to himself or to another. 

LXXX. The first measure of security is to watch over 
ofe’s youth and to guard against what makes havoc of all 
by means of pestering desires. 

LXXXI. The disturbance of the soul cannot be ended 
nor true joy created either by the possession of the greatest 
wealth or by honour and respect in the eyes of the mob 
or by anything else that is associated with causes of 
unlimited desire. 
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B. 
CERTORUM LIBRORUM RELIQUIAE. 


1. Ilepi Aipécewv kat Bvyov. 


> 
1. ‘H pev yap arapagia kal anova xaraotnpatikal iow 
3 
Hdoval: 4% S& yxapa Kal  edppootyn Kata know évepyela 
BA€rovrat. 


1. Avazropiac. 
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2. IIpdger twa 6 codos dv of vdpor drayopevovow, eidws 
bru Ajoet ; ovK Evodov Td AmAody eoTL KaTnydpHya. 


1. Mexpa ‘Exrcroun. 
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3. Mavtixy otoa dvimapktos, «i kal tmapkty, ovdéy Tap 
Heas nyntrea Ta ywopeva. 


Iv. IIpos Ocofpacrov. 
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Vv. Svuprocuov. 
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evapyeia H. Ritter 2 Plut. adv. Col. 34, p. 1127a 3 Diog. 
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B. 
REMAINS ASSIGNED TO CERTAIN BOOKS. 


I. Concerning Choice and Avoidance. 


1. Freedom from trouble in the mind and from pain in 
the body are static pleasures, but joy and exultation are 
considered as active pleasures involving motion. 


Ul. Problems. 
2, Will the wise man do things that the laws forbid, 
knowing that he will not be found out? A simple answer 
is not easy to find. 


ul. Lhe. Shorter Summary. 


3. Prophecy does not exist, and even if it did exist, 
things that come to pass must be counted nothing to us. 


Iv. Against Theophrastus. 


4. But even apart from this argument I do not know 
how one should say that things in the dark have colour. 


v. Symposium. 

5. Polyaenus: Do you, Epicurus, deny the existence of 
the warmth produced by wine? (Some one interrupted :) 
It does not appear that wine is unconditionally productive 
of heat. 

_(And a little later :) It seems that wine is not uncon- 
ditionally productive of heat, but wine of a certain quantity 
might be said to produce heat in a certain body. 

6. Therefore we must not speak of wine as uncondition- 
ally productive of heat, but rather say that a certain 
quantity of wine will produce heat in a certain body which 
is in a certain disposition, or that a different quantity 


p..1109e 2 tmédaBé rs] iméeAaBe “ris . . Usener 3, amodai- 
ver Oar] aropaiverat Usener 
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’Branpe. 
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dv dd€ar @muoryun airia civar Arep TpiBH Kat ovvyOeta. 


vi. Ilepe TéXovs. 


10. Od yap eywye exo ti vojow rayabdv, dpaipdv pev Tas 
51a xvAGY HOovds, ApaipSv Se Tas dv Adpodictwv, apaipGv Se 
tas bv dkpoaydtwr, dpaipGv d€ kat ras 1a popdis Kar’ oyu 
noclas Kinoeis. 

11. Td ydp edorabes capKds katdorynpa Kal TO rept radrns 
mioTov eATicHa THY aKpordrnvy xapav Kal BeBatordrny exer 
Tots émuadoylCecOar duvapévors. 

12. Tyunréov ro xaddy Kal ras dperas kal r& Towovrdrpora, 
éay jdoviy mapackerd(y eav d& pH Tapackerdtn, xalpew 
éaréov. 
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will produce cold in a different body. For in the compound 
body of wine there are certain particles out of which cold 
might be produced, if, as need arises, united with different 
particles they could form a structure which would cause 
cold. So that those are deceived who say that wine is 
unconditionally heating or cooling. 

7. Wine often enters the body without exerting any 
power either of heating or of cooling, but when the struc- 
ture is disturbed and an atomic re-arrangement takes 
place, the atoms which create heat at one time come 
together and by their number give heat and inflammation 
to the body, at another they retire and so cool it. 

8. Sexual intercourse has never done a man good, and 
he is lucky if it has not harmed him. 

g. It is strange indeed that you were not at all impeded 
by your youth, as you would say yourself, from attaining, 
young as you were, a distinction in the art of rhetoric far 
above all your contemporaries, even the experienced and 
famous. It is strange indeed, I say, that you were not at 
all impeded by your youth from winning distinction in the 
art of rhetoric, which seems to require much practice and 
habituation, whereas youth can be an impediment to the 
understanding of the true nature of the world, towards 
which knowledge might seem to contribute more than 
practice and habituation. 


vi. On the end of Life. 


10. I know not how I can conceive the good, if I with- 
draw the pleasures of taste, and withdraw the pleasures of 
love, and withdraw the pleasures of hearing, and withdraw 
the pleasurable emotions caused to sight by beautiful 
form. 

11. The stable condition of well-being in the body and 
the sure hope of its continuance holds the fullest and 
surest joy for those who can rightly calculate it. 

12. Beauty and virtue and the like are to be honoured, 
if they give pleasure ; but if they do not give pleasure, we 
must bid them farewell. 
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WIT? ITepe Pucews. 
Lib. I. 


13. ‘H rév bdov dtois odpard ear. Kal Kevdv. 
14. ‘H rév dvrwy dvtois odpard ote Kat Té70s. 


Lib. XI. 
15. El yap ro péyeOos bia 70 Sidornua ameBeBArjKet, TOAAG 
paddov ay tiv xpdéav: GAAo yap TovTm ovpperpdrepov bid- 
ornua ovdéy éoTt. 


INCERTORUM LIBRORUM FRAGMENTA. 


16. “Aroudy éoTt cGpa orepedy apétoxov Kevod TrapEp- 
mdokis* Kevdv eote pvots avagis. 

17. AN trocar: ciye yap exelvos @dlvwv tiv and Tod 
orduaros Kavynow Thy copioTiKny, KaOdmeEp Kal dAdo TOoAXOl 
Tov dvdpanddwv. 


Cz 
EPISTOLARUM FRAGMENTA. 


18.°O [é]av d{cavodv]rar, wep y]ivov7[ac] ra[v] xara rhv 
[2derav Kal] ae[vilav xaxdv. 

19. Kav wérlelulos ju), dewodv ovx alv] O€c0ar OeGv etrclwv 
év\rwv. Kxabapav tlhv Gwiv] dmxevat kalt did]éew odby adz[ di] 
Mdrpeovr bev ef]Acwr dvtav. 

20. Aéye 5x pot, TloAvaw’, otc dep juty peyddAn xapa 
yeyevnrar ; 


EPISTULAE AD PLURES DATAE. 
IIpos tous ev MutiAnvyn dirocodgovs. 


21. Tatra ityayey adrov els exoraow Tovatrnv, doTe por 
AowWopetc bar Kal amoxarciv SiddoKadov. 


13 Sext. Emp. adv. Dogm. iii. 333 14 Plut.adv. Col.11, p.1112e 
15 Schol. ad Ep. ad Pyth. (Diog. Laert. x, § 91) 1 dmeBeBAnxer edd. : 
amroBeBAnxke libri 2 a\Xo (a\Xo B)] add’ od Usener 16 Schol. 
ad Dionys. Thr. p. 660, 25 Bekk. 17 Diog. Laert. x, § 7 
I GAN’ irwoay Usener: add’ eirws ddd’ BP!Q: alii libri alia: GX’ ef 
tis Gos Stephanus — eixe yap éxeivos Usener : elye yap xeivos libri: ~ 
elye kakeivos Stephanus 18 Philodem. de Divitiis, VH? iii. 85 : 
restituit Gomperz 2 xax@v Gomperz: kaide. » apogr. 1g Philo- 
dem. epi eto. VH? ii. 107: restituitGomperz 1 dy 6éc6a Usener : 
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vil. On Nature. 


Book I. 

13. The nature of the universe consists of bodies and 
void. 

14. The nature of all existing things is bodies and 
space. 

Book XI. 

15. For if it (sc. the sun) had lost its size through the 
distance, much more would it have lost its colour: for 
there is no other distance better adapted for such loss than 
that of the sun. 


FROM UNCERTAIN WORKS. 


16, The atom is a hard body free from any admixture 
of void ; the void is intangible existence. 

17. Away with them all: for he (Nausiphanes), like 
many another slave, was in travail with that wordy brag- 
gart, sophistic. 


G 
REMAINS OF LETTERS... 


18. If they have this in mind, they are victorious over 
the evils of want and poverty. 

19. Even if war comes, he would not count it terrible, 
if the gods are propitious. He has led and will lead a 
pure life in Matro’s company, by favour of the gods. 

20. Tell me, Polyaenus, do you know what has been 
a great joy to us? 


LETTERS TO SEVERAL PERSONS. 
To the philosophers in Mytilene. 


21. This drove him to such a state of fury that he 
abused me and ironically called me master. 


dbecOa apogr. : ¢cecGar Gomperz 20 Theo Progymn. 2, t. I, 
p. 169 Walz. oic6 dmep jyiv Crénert: ovvamépiper libri: éorw a 
api pev Usener 2 yeyevnra Crénert: yévnrat libri 21 Diog. 
Laert. x, § 8 2 &iSdoxadov] Sickodoy proposuit Usener: (nov 
éaurév) adiecit Kochalsky 


Losi 
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22. Olua & éywye rods Bapvordvovs Kal wadnriy pe ddgew 
rod mAetpovos civat, pera pelpaxlwy TwOy KparmaevTeVv 
dKxovoavra. 

Kal yap rovnpds EvOpwros iv Kal emrerndevkas Tovadra && 
év ov duvardy eis codlav edOetv. 


EPISTULAE AD SINGULOS DATAE. 
5) / 
IIpos ’Avatapyov. 

23. "Eyo & éd’ fdovas cvvexets mapaxadS kal odk én’ 
dperas Kevas kal paralas Kal Tapaxddets éxovoas TOV KapTOV 
Tas éAntoas. 

IIpos ’AzreAAnv. 

24. Maxapl(w oe, @’AmedAq, St Kabapds maons aixlas én 

procodiay Spuncas. 


IIpos Oeuiorav. 


tal 3 

25. Olds ré elu, edy pay tyels mpds pe adliknobe, av- 

Tos TpiKUALoTOs, tov dv tyes kal O€usora Tapakadijre, 
obciobat. 


IIpos "ldouevéa. 


26. Iléuae oty amapxas iyuiv eis THY TOD iepod ceparos 
Oepanelay imép Te abrod Kal réxvwv otrw yap pou A€yew 
eTTEPXETAL. 

247. °Q. mdvra rapa Kwihyara TepTVva vouloas ex véov. 

28. Ei BovAer wAovovoy TvOoKd€a rouoa, pr) xpnuarov 
mpoorle, THs 5& emOvplas adatpe. 

29. E(jAdoapey Thy adrdpKeray ody Sts Tots evredéou 
kal Atrots dvTws xpeucba, GAN OTs OappOpwev pds adtd. 

30. Try paxaplay dyovres kal Gua TeAevTOvTES Nuépay TOD 
Blov éypdouey tyiv ravtl: otpayyoupikd te Tmapynkodovde 
kal Svoevrepika 7d0n tmepBodrjv ovk amodelnovTa Tod év 


22 Sext. Emp. adv. Math. i. 3 4 GvOpwros Usener : dvOpwros 
edd. 23 Plut. adv. Col.17, p. 1117 a 24 Athen. xiii, p. 588 a 
(cf. Plut. contr. Ep. beat. 12, p.1094d) 1 & ’AmeddF ex Plut. sup- 
plevit Usener: dodros libri —_aixias Bignone: airias libri: abate 
Wachsmuth 25 Diog. Laert. x, § 5 2 dmov] doe Cobet © 
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22. I suppose that those grumblers will believe me to be 
a disciple of The Molluse and to have listened to his 
teaching in company with a few bibulous youths. For 
indeed the fellow was a bad man and his habits such as 
could never lead to wisdom. 


LETTERS TO INDIVIDUALS. 
To Anaxarchus. 


23. But I summon you to continuous pleasures and not 
to vain and empty virtues which have but Soe hopes 


of results. 
To Afelles. 


24. I congratulate you, Apelles, in that you have ap- 
proached philosophy free from all contamination. 


To Themista. 


25. If you two don’t come to me, I am capable of arriv- 
ing with a hop, skip, and jump, wherever you and Themista 
summon me. - 

To [domeneus. 


26. Send us therefore offerings for the sustenance of 
our holy body on behalf of yourself and your children: 
this is how it occurs to me to put it. 

27. O thou who hast from thy youth regarded all my 
promptings as sweet. 

28. If you wish to make Pythocles rich, do not give him 
more money, but diminish his desire. 

29. We think highly of frugality not that we may always 
keep to a cheap and simple diet, but that we may be free 
from desire regarding it. 

30. On this truly happy day of my life, as I am at the 
point of death, I write this to you. The disease in my 
bladder and stomach are pursuing their course, lacking 
nothing of their natural severity: but against all this is the 


26 Plut. adv. Col. 18, p. 1117 d 27 Theo Progymn. Zatels 
p. 169 Walz. / 28 Stobaeus Floril, xvii. 24 I xpnpdrav VAB*: 


Xprjpara B? xpnpace Meineke 29 Stob. Flori, xvii. 14 
2 rdyros B: wdvrev AV — 30: Diog. Laert,x, § 22 1 rehevravtes] 


redevtaiay Davis ex Cic. de Fin. ii. 30. 9° 2 mapynkodovde 
Stephanus : mapnkohovOixer libri ies as 
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éavrots peyeOovs: avtimaperarrero b& Tao TovTOIs TO Kara 

5 Woxiy xaipoy én rh rév yeyovsrav huiy diadoyiopav prnun. 
ov bt aéiws rhs éx peipakiov mapactdcews mpos eve Kal 
pirocodiay émipedod rv taldav Mntpodepov. 


TIpos KodAorny. 


31. ‘Qs ceBouévm yap cou Ta Tore bp HudY A€Cyopeva 

mpoogrecen erOdpnua apvovodrdyntov Tod mepiTAaKHvaL Hiv 
a iA 

yovdtwy épantdépevov kal mdons ths iOicpévns emAnvews 

iA DS x / nr \ 5] v4 a t 

ylverOar ata Tas ceBdoes TY Kal AiTds Emotes ody Ka 

Laer 3 a XN pte AN ‘3 iA 
5 mwas avOtepoby oe avTov Kal avTiceBecOau. 

“A@Oaptos pow mepimdres Kal nas apOdprovs Sravood. 


IIpos Acovtiov. 


32. aay dvag, pidov Acovrdpior, ofov kpotoboptBov nuas 
évémAnoas avayvevtas cov TO émiaToALov. 


IIpos Iv6oxXéa. 


33: Tladelay 5¢ wacav, paxdpie, pedye TakdTiov apdyevos. 
34. Kadedotuar mpoocdoxév tiv ipweptiv kal icdOedy cov 
eloodov. 


EPISTULAE. AD INCERTOS DATAE. 


Ad puerum aut puellam. 


35- Alpelypeba eis Aduaxov tytaivovres éya Kat TvOoKdjjs 
kal "Epulapxos cal K[rjlounmos, xal éxet xaTeAnpaper byt hal- 
vovtas @Oeulorav Kal rovs Aourovs [Pilrolv|s. «d SF srorelils 
kat ov ei dlyaivers cal  pldluyn [olov, Kal wdmar Kal 

5 Marpaly. mévra me[l\On[t, Bomlep kal eultpocber. ed yap 
toOt, 9 airla, Ste Kat éy® kat oft] Aouwol mdvres oe péya 
pirodpev, Ott rovrous TelOn TdvTa. 


7 procodiay ft: dirocodias libri 31 Plut. adv. Col.17, p. 1117b 
2 rou Usener: rolibri 4 rway Usener: rudy libri: bea» Wytten- 
bach 32 Diog. Laert. x, § 5 2 évémdnoas Suidas: évérAncev 
(evémAnoe B) libri 33 Diog. Laert.x,§6 1 hedye raxdriov apd- 
pevos Gassendi: devyere xaridiapauev B: eye re kare du °/. é paper 
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joy in my heart at the recollection of my conversations 
with you. Do you, as I might expect from your devotion 
from boyhood to me and to philosophy, take good care of 
the children of Metrodorus. 


To Colotes. 


31. In your feeling of reverence for what I was then 
saying you were seized with an unaccountable desire to 
embrace me and clasp my knees and show me all the signs 
of homage paid by men in prayers and supplications to 
others ; so you made me return all these proofs of venera- 
tion and respect to you. 

Go on thy way as an immortal and think of us too as 
immortal. 


To Leontion. 


32- Lord and Saviour, my dearest Leontion, what a 
hurrahing you drew from us, when we read aloud your 
dear letter. 


To Pythocles. 


33. Blest youth, set sail in your bark and flee from every 
form of culture. 

34. I will sit down and wait for your lovely and godlike 
appearance. 


LETTERS TO UNCERTAIN PERSONS. 
To a boy or girl. 


35. We have arrived at Lampsacus safe and sound, 
Pythocles and Hermarchus and Ctesippus and I, and 
there we found Themista and our other friends all well. 
I hope you too are well and your mamma, and that you 
are always obedient to pappa and Matro, as you used to 
be. Let me tell you that the reason that I and all the rest 
of us love you is that you are always obedient to them. 


(in mg. */. at) P: gevyere kare duepapev QH 34 Diog. Laert. 
i045 35 Vol. Herc. 176, col. 18: restituitGomperz 4 gov 
Usener: xair7 Gomperz 6 airia Gomperz: NATIIA pap. 


2978 I 


or 


or 
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Epistula supremorum dierum. 


36. ‘EBddun yap ipépa ore rabr’ eypaov, odyx[t azo]- 
kex(dpnlelelv [di] [klarla rv] obpnow [éluol ody Kat adryn- 
ddves evpoay Tov emt Ti Tedevtalav hyepay ayovoGy. oP 
ody, dy re yévntar, Ta TaLdla TA Myrpoddpov d.olknoov rérTapa 
) neve’ érn unOev mrelov danavav 7} wep viv eis élue davavas 
Kar éviavtov. 


Incertarum epistularum fragmenta. 

37. Bpvddm ro Kara TO cwpudriov Hdet, Bdarr Kal apro 
xpdpevos, Kal mpoomtdw tats ex modvredelas Hdovats ov 
dv avras, GAAG bia Ta eLaxodovdodvra adrais dvoxeph. 

38. "Emipedod yap, kabdrep oo. kal dnaddatropévy Edeyov, 
kat AroAA0ddpov [Tod] A[deA]pod. od yap Kaxds dv wapléxle 
pole] ppovida, ef ru mpdtret, Gv od BovAerat. 

39. Iduwov pot rupod xvOpidiov, ’ drav BotrAwpat TodvTE- 
Acdoacba divapa. 

40. Aampoviws Te Kal peyadompeT@s emewedAnOnre Nuov Ta 
mepl thy Tod olrov KomLdnv, Kal olpavopHKn onpeta evdedety Oe 
THS Tpos ewe evvotas. 

41. [Thy otvragi jv... ovvelrdgato ewavrale lav ev 
‘YrepBloplelous Gow anooreAcliv, ravrnv cal pdvnv émirdtto. 
[élxarov yap kali elixoor [d]p[ax]uals pdvlas Kar’ éviavtov 
BovAopalt] map’ Exarépov AapBdvew. 

"Hveyxé pou Krijoummos thy kar) e[vlavrov otvrag[ely iv 
améoreAas tmép TE TOD TaTpos Kal ceavTod. 

42. Tyslay pev eer dvtidoow ri [im éju0d d00cicay air 
mal wdudv |. 

43. Ovdérore péxOnv Tots TwoAAots apéokew. & pev yap 
éxeivols jpeckev, odx éyadov: & 8 dew eyd, paxpay iv Tis 
éxe(vav alcOjoews. 

44. Advovoddynrov pndev tyyod Bowons Ths capkos Boav 
THY Woxyv. capkds d& havi: pa) Tewhv, py dapqv, pA 

36 Philodem. rpaypar, VH? i. 128: restituerunt Spengel Gomperz 
37 Stob. Floril. xvi. 34 38 Pap. Herc. 176, col.8 39 Diog. 
Laert.x, § 11 1 xvOpidiov] kvOpidiov f: Kvéviov Menagius 40 Plut. 
contr. Ep.beat.15,p.1097e 1 Satpoviws Usener : datas libri : dayn- 


dds Cobet 41 Philodem. mpaypar. V7? i, 127 42. Philo- 
dem. mpaypar. VA? i. 118 I avridoow scripsi: aivotcay pap. 
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Letter written in his last days. 


36. Seven days before writing this the stoppage became 
complete and I suffered pains suc as bring men to their 
last day. If anything happens to-me, do you look after 
the children of Metrodorus for four or five years, but do 
not spend any more on them than you now spend each 
year on me. 


Letters to unknown recipients. 


37- I am thrilled with pleasure in the body, when I live 
on bread and water, and I spit upon luxurious pleasures 
not for their own sake, but because of the inconveniences 
that follow them. 

38. As I said to you when you were going away, take 
care also of his brother Apollodorus. He is not a bad 
boy, but causes me anxiety, when he does what he does 
not mean to do. 

39. Send me some preserved cheese, that when I like 
I may have a feast. 

40. You have looked after me wonderfully generously 
in sending me food, and have given proofs heaven-high of 
your good will to me. 

41. The only contribution I require is that which... 
ordered the disciples to send me, even if they are among 
the Hyperboreans. I wish to receive from each of you 
two a hundred and twenty drachmae a year and no more. 

Ctesippus has brought me the annual contribution which 
you sent for your father and yourself. 

42. He will have a valuable return in the instruction 
which I have given him. 

43. I was never anxious to please the mob. For what 
pleased them, I did not know, and what I did know, was 
far removed from their comprehension. 

44. Think it not unnatural that when the flesh cries 
aloud, the soul cries too. The flesh cries out to be saved 
from hunger, thirst, and cold. It is hard for the soul to 


43 Gnomolog. cod. Par. 1168, f. 115r 3 alcOnoews edd.: 
dio bécews Par. 44 Porph. ad Mare. 30, p. 209,7 Nauck - 
I 2 
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pryodv. Kal tadra TH Woxn Xadendv pev Kohioal, emiopares 
\ n a / , rl a n 
d& mapakodca THs TapayyeiAdons Pvcews avTH OLA THS Tpoo- 
cal t Pea: > 4 a ef 
5 puovs airy avtapkelas Kal npuepay, 
c bs) lol 4 cal \ DS ta) o~ 
45. O ow TH pve TmapakxoAovdav set vy Tals Kevais 
lal > ‘ x lal > nn ~ 
ddgais év Tac adrdpKns' mpos yap T6 TH pivoe apKovy TATA 
Lol > fal \ XN XX 3 > f/f XN c 
krnols @ore mrodros, mpos be Tas doplorouvs dpé~eis Kal 6 
péyioros mAoirds éorw (od TAoBros GAG Trevia). 
46. Eq’ dcov & ay dunxavijs, AnOn Ths pioews aunxaveis: 
cavte yap doplotovs PdéBovs Kal émiOvutas mpooBadrets. 
c 
47. = Sent. Vat. XIV. 
n tal KN 
48: Kpetrrov 5é cou Oappety emt oriBddos KaraKemevn 7 
rapdtrecbar xpvojy exoton Kkdivny kal modvTeAn Tpame (av. 
49. ... dépwv ti enictodjy mapa ood] Kal Tov Siado- 
yiopov ov enemonoo wept Tov avOpdtwv bcor pare THV 
3 Vd XN = > v4 i 5) o = / be 
dvadoylay rHv Kata Ta awodperla él Tots dopdras oltoaly 
HovvavTO ovvideiy pnTe THY cvupwviay THY Tats alcOnoeow 
bmdpxovoay mpos Ta dopdra Kad TdA[v] dvTysaprvp|nlow.. . 
50. “Hdd 7 pirov prjyn TeOvnkdros. 
51. Mi dedye puixpa xapiterOarr dd€ers yap Kal mpos Ta. 
peyada Towdros eivat. 
52. "ExOpod denOévros pa) anootpapfis tHv aklwow' mdjv 
aogpari~ov ceavtév: ovdey yap Kuvos diadépet. 


CR 


D. 
INCERTAE SEDIS FRAGMENTA. 


De Sapientia et Sapiente. 
53. = Sent. Vat. LIV. 


54. Kevods éxelvov gidooddov Adyos, Ud’ od pydev 7400s 
avOpdrov Oeparederaus dorep yap larpixis ovdey dpedros ph 
Tas vdcovs TOV TopPATwY ExBadAovens, OUTws Ode pidocodias, 
el pi) TO THS Woxs exBdddreEr TAO0s. 


3 tm Wox7 Nauck: ryv Wuxi cod. 45 Porph. ad Mare. 27, 
Pp. 207, 31 Nauck 4 éoriv] ov mAovros aAXa revia adiecit 
Bignone: ¢ort mevia Usener 46 Porph. ad Marc. 29, p. 209, 1 
2 oavrg edd.: atréov cod, 47 Stob. Florz7. xvi. 28 48 Porph. 
ad Marc. 29, p.209,3 1 karaketpévy ... €xovon] Karaxeipév...@xovre 
Usener 49 Philodem. mpaypar. VH? i. 126 secundum lectionem 
Crénert 50 Plut. contr. Ep, beat. 28, p. 1105d 51 Maximus 
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repress these cries, and dangerous for it to disregard 
nature’s appeal to her because of her own wonted indepen- 
dence day by day. 

45. The man who follows nature and not vain opinions 
is independent in all things. For in reference to what is 
enough for nature every possession is riches, but in 
reference to unlimited desires even the greatest wealth 
is (not riches but poverty). 

46. In so far as you are in difficulties, it is because you 
forget nature; for you create for yourself unlimited fears 
and desires. 


48. It is better for you to be free of fear lying upon 
a pallet, than to have a golden couch and a rich table and 
be full of trouble. 

49. . . . remembering your letter and your discussion 
about the men who are not able to see the analogy between 
phenomena and the unseen nor the harmony which exists 
between sensations and the unseen and again the contra- 
diction . 

50. Sweet is the memory of a dead friend. 

51. Do not avoid conferring small favours: for then you 
will seem to be of like character towards great things, 

52. If your enemy makes a request to you, do not turn 
from his petition: but be on your guard; for he is like 
a dog. 


D. 
FRAGMENTS FROM UNCERTAIN SOURCES. 
On philosophy. 


g4. Vain is the word of a philosopher which does not 
heal any suffering of man. For just as there is no profit 
in medicine if it does not expel the diseases of the body, 
so there is no profit in philosophy either, if it does not 
expel the suffering of the mind. 
Gnomol. c. 8 52 Maximus Guomol. c. 66 54 Porph. ad 


Marc.31, p. 209, 23 Nauck (cf. Stob. Floril. Ixxxii. 6) 3 &xBad- 
Nedene Stubie beparebewy cod. 4 1dOos] kaxdv Stob. 


§ 


LS 
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Physica. 

55. Ovdev F€évov ev TO Tavti dmore\e? rau Tapa Tov 70 
yeyevnpevov Xpovov darelpov. 

56. Od yap padAov eddalyovas Kal ddiaddrous vorjropev 
pay avodvras [un]s’ [dd]AjAous Siadreyopévous, GAA Tots 
éveots dvOpadro.s Spotovs. 

a7. ‘Hyfets yotv] OSwpev [dotlws kat xadds ob [xaO}jKen, 
kal) Klad@[s] advra mpdrropev [ka]ra tods vépovs pln]6ev] 
rats dd€aus afdjrovs év rots wep Tov dplotwy xK[al] ceuvord- 
rev dvarapdrrovres: [@r1] 5& Kal Sixawole Bluev ad’ ns 
%eyov ddléns* obrw yap [év]déxerar pvolixds] Civ . . 

58, Ei rats rév dvOpdnwv edyais 6 Oeds KatnKxodovOe, 
Oarrov (av) admédAAvvTO TdvTEs GVOpwTOL, TVVEXOS TOAAG Kal 
Xarena Kar ddAAnAwY €dx OpEvoL. 


Ethica. 


59. Apxy kal pila mavros ayabod 7 THs yaorTpos 7dov7" 
Kat Ta copa Kal TA TepiTTa emt Tavrnv exer THY avahopdy. 

60. Tore xpelav Exouev tis jdovas, brav ex Tod pr) Tapetvac 
aitiy dAyGuevr: Grav be TotTo py) Tadcywopev ev aicOjnoer 
kabeor@res, tére ovddeula ypela ris Hdovis: ob yap H Ths 
dicews Hdovn thy aduclay Tove? eEwbev, GAN 7 TeEpl Tas 
Kevas dd€as dpekis. 

61. To yap rowdy dvuTépBAntrov ynOos td trap adrot 
mepvypevov péeya Kaxdv: Kal atrn pvos dyabod, dy tis 6p0ds 
emiBddn, Emetta oTaby, Kal ja) KEVOs eae Tept ayabod 
ber ay 

. "Apewor éorw tropuetvar tovcde Twas Tovs Tdvovs, 
re noddpev Hoovas pelCovss cupdéeper TGvdE TIVwY ané- 
xecOar TGV HdSovev iva pr drySwev adynddvas xadreTwTEpas. 

63. Mndé airidueda tiv cdpxa os TOV peydAwv KaKOV 
airlay pnd els TO mpdypara Tpémapmev Tas dvopopias.. 

55 Plut. Strom. Tino 56 Philodem. de Vict. deor. VA" vi. 13 
57 Philodem. mepi ives VH? ii. 108, 9 restituit Gomperz I kal 
kak@s scripsi: ka . . aw charta: kai ra\ka Gomperz 


5 hy 
Gomperz : ty charta 58 Gnomolog. cod. Par. 1168, f. li5r 
2 @om. Par. dmaddvyto edd.: anaddowro Par. 59 Athen. xii, 


-p. 546 f 60 Stob, Floril, xvii. 35 4 dovn| évdera Usener: 


fovy Crénert : pom) Bignone 61 Plut. contr. Ep. beat.7, p.10gia 
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Physics. 

55. Nothing new happens in the universe, if you con- 
sider the infinite time past. . 

56. We shall not be considering them any happier or 
less destructible, if we think of them as not speaking nor 
conversing with one another, but resembling dumb men. 

57. Let us at least sacrifice piously and rightly where it 
is customary, and let us do all things rightly according to 
the laws not troubling ourselves with common beliefs in 
what concerns the noblest and holiest of beings. Further 
let us be free of any charge in regard to their opinion. 
For thus can one live in conformity with nature .. . 

58. If God listened to the prayers of men, all men would 
quickly have perished: for they are for ever praying for 
evil against one another. 


Ethics. 


59. The beginning and the root of all good is the pleasure 
of the stomach ; even wisdom and culture must be referred 
to this. 

60. We have need of pleasure when we are in pain from 
its absence: but when we are not feeling such pain, though 
we are in a condition of sensation, we have no need of 
pleasure. For the pleasure which arises from nature does 
not produce wickedness, but rather the longing connected 
with vain fancies. 

61. That which creates joy insuperable is the complete 
removal of a great evil. And this is the nature of good, if 
one can once grasp it rightly, and then hold by it, and not 
walk about babbling idly abo. the good. 

62. It is better to endure these particular pains so that 
we may enjoy greater joys. It is well to abstain from 
these particular pleasures in order that we may not suffer 
more severe pains. 

63. Let us not blame the flesh as the cause of great evils, 
nor blame circumstances for our distresses. 

” avro » avrod Reiske : wdpavra Usener: xar’ avro Bignone 
; emiBahy see a eee j 62 Aristocles apud Beach. 
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64. Great pains quickly put an end to life ; long-enduring 
pains are not severe. 

65. Excessive pain will bring you to death. 

66. Through love of true philosophy every disturbing 
and troublesome desire is ended. 

67. Thanks be to blessed Nature because she has made 
what is necessary easy to supply, and what is not easy 
unnecessary. 

68. It is common to find a man who is (poor) in respect 
of the natural end of life and rich in empty fancies. For 
of the fools none is satisfied with what he has, but is 
grieved for what he has not. Just as men with fever 
through the malignance of their (disease) are always thirsty 
and desire the most injurious things, so too those whose 
mind is in an evil state are always poor in everything and 
in their greed are plunged into ever-changing desires. 

69. Nothing satisfies the man who is not satisfied with 
a little. 

70. Self-sufficiency is the greatest of all riches, 

71. Most men fear frugality and through their fear are 
led to actions most likely to produce fear. 

72. Many men when they have acquired riches have 
not found the escape from their ills but only a change to 
greater ills. 

73. By means of occupations worthy of a beast abun- 
dance of riches is heaped up, but a miserable life results. 

74. Unhappiness comes either through fear or through 
vain and unbridled desire: but if a man curbs these, he 
can win for himself the blessedness of understanding. 

75. It is not deprivation of these things which is pain, 
but rather the bearing of the useless pain that arises from 
vain fancies. . 

76. The mean soul is puffed up by prosperity and cast 
down by misfortune. . 

74, (Nature) teaches us to pay little heed to what fortune 
Opynvddovs cod. 74 Porph. ad Marc. 29, p. 208, 30 Nauck 
75 Porph. ad Marc. 31, p. 209,19 Nauck iI mévos| Kako coniecit 
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brings, and when we are prosperous to understand that we 
are unfortunate, and when we are unfortunate not to regard 
prosperity highly, and to receive unmoved the good things 
which come from fortune and to range ourselves boldly 
against the seeming evils which it brings: for all that the 
many regard as good or evil is fleeting, and wisdom has 
nothing in common with fortune. 

78. He who least needs to-morrow, will most gladly go 
to meet to-morrow. 

79. I spit upon the beautiful and those who vainly 
admire it, when it does not produce any pleasure. 

80. The greatest fruit of justice is serenity. 

81. The laws exist for the sake of the wise, not that they 
may not do wrong, but that they may not suffer it. 

82. Even if they are able to escape punishment, it is 
impossible to win security for escaping: and so the fear of 
the future which always presses upon them does not suffer 
them to be happy or to be free from anxiety in the present. 

83. The man who has attained the natural end of the 
human race will be equally good, even though no one is 
present. 

84. A man who causes fear cannot be free from fear. 

85. The happy and blessed state belongs not to abun- 
dance of riches or dignity of position or any office or 
power, but to freedom from pain and moderation in feelings 
and an attitude of mind which imposes the limits ordained 
by nature. 

86. Live unknown. 

87. We must say how best a man will maintain the 
natural end of life, and how no one will willingly at first 
aim at public office. 
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t Epicurus, son of Neocles and Chaerestrata, was an 
Athenian of the deme of Gargettus, and the family of the 
Philaidae, as Metrodorus says in his work on Nobility of 
Birth. Heraclides in his epitome of Sotion and others say 
that the Athenians having colonized Samos, Epicurus was 
brought up there. In his eighteenth year, as they say, he 
came to Athens, when Xenocrates was at the Academy 
and Aristotle was living in Chalcis. After the death of 
Alexander of Macedon, when the Athenians were driven 
out of Samos by Perdiccas, he went to join his father in 

2 Colophon. Having stayed there some time and gathered 
disciples he returned again to Athens in the archonship of 
Anaxicrates. For a while he joined with others in the 
study of philosophy, but later taught independently, when 
he had founded the school called after him. He tells us 
himself that he first made acquaintance with philosophy 
at the age of fourteen. Apollodorus the Epicurean in the 
first book of his Life of Epicurus says that he took to 
philosophy because he despised the teachers of literature, 
since they were not able to explain to him the passage 
about Chaos in Hesiod. Hermippus says that Epicurus 
was at one time a schoolmaster and then after he met with 
the writings of Democritus, he took eagerly to philosophy, 

3 And this is why Timon says about him: 


‘Last and most shameless of the scientists, infant school 
teacher from Samos, the most stubborn of all living 
beings ’. 

His three brothers, Neocles, Chaeredemus, and Aristo- 
bulus joined him in studying philosophy at his suggestion, 
according to Philodemus the Epicurean in the tenth book 
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of his Comparison of Philosophies. Also a slave called 
Mys, as Muronianus says in his chapters on historical 
coincidences, 

Diotimus the Stoic, who is ill-disposed to Epicurus, has 
calumniated him most bitterly by producing fifty lewd 
letters as Epicurus’ work; so has the writer who has 
assigned to Epicurus the collection of ‘billets-doux ’ which 

4 were attributed to Chrysippus, and also Posidonius the 
Stoic and his followers, as well as Nicolaus and Sotion in 
the twelve books of the ‘Arguments of Diocles’ which are 
named after the Epicurean celebration of The Twentieth ; 
also Dionysius of Halicarnassus. For they say that he 
used to go round from house to house with his mother 
reading out the purification prayers, and assisted his father 
in elementary teaching for a miserable pittance. They 
add that one of his brothers prostituted himself and kept 
company with Leontion, the hetaera. Also that he took 
Democritus’ atomic theory and Aristippus’ theory of plea- 
sure and taught them as his own. Further, that he was 
not an Athenian born, as Timocrates says, and Herodotus 
too in his book The Youth of Epicurus. He is also said to 
have used degrading flattery towards Mithres, the steward 
of Lysimachus, calling him in his letters both ‘Saviour’ and 

5 ‘My lord’. Idomeneus too and Herodotus and Timo- 
crates, who divulged his secrets, he is said to have praised 
and flattered all the same. And in his letters he wrote to 
Leontion, ‘Lord and Saviour, my dearest Leontion, what a 
hurrahing you drew from us, as we read aloud your dear 
letter’, and to Themista, Leonteus’ wife, ‘ If you two don’t 
come to me, I am capable of arriving with a hop, skip and 
jump, wherever you and Themista summon me’. And to 
Pythocles who was young and beautiful he writes, ‘I will 
sit down and wait for your lovely and godlike appearance’. 
And again in writing to Themista he calls her (by a most 
flattering name), as Theodorus says in the fourth book of 

6 his attack on Epicurus. They say that he wrote to many 
other women of pleasure and particularly to Leontion, 
with whom Metrodorus was also in love ; and that in the 
treatise On the End of Life he wrote, ‘I know not how 
I can conceive the good, if I withdraw the pleasures otf 
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taste and withdraw the pleasures of love and those of 
hearing and sight’. Again in the letter to Pythocles they 
Say he wrote ‘ Blest youth, set sail in your bark and flee 
from every form of culture’. Epictetus moreover calls 
him a filthy talker and abuses him roundly. And even 
Timocrates, who was the brother of Metrodorus and a 
disciple of Epicurus, after he had abandoned the school, 
wrote in a book with the title Pleasant Things that Epicurus 
used to vomit twice a day owing to his luxurious living, 
and that he himself was scarcely able to escape from his 
philosophical disquisitions during the night and from the 
7 community of the initiates. He adds that Epicurus was 
profoundly ignorant of philosophy and still more so of 
practical life, that his body was miserably weak, so that 
for many years he was unable to rise from his portable 
couch: further, that he spent no less than a mina a day on 
his food, as Epicurus writes himself in the letter to Leon- 
tion and in the letters to the philosophers in Mytilene: 
moreover, there were other women who lived with him and 
Metrodorus, named Mammarion and Hedeia and Erotion 
and Nicidion. He adds that in the thirty-seven books 
On Nature he repeats himself for the most part and 
attacks many other philosophers in them but Nausiphanes 
most of all, saying in his own words, ‘ Away with them all: 
for Nausiphanes, like many another slave, was in travail 
sg with that wordy braggart, sophistic’. He says that 
Epicurus himself in his letters about Nausiphanes said, 
‘This drove him to such a state of fury that he abused 
me and ironically called me “ Master”’. He used to call 
Nausiphanes ‘The mollusc’, ‘The illiterate’, ‘The cheat’, 
‘The harlot’. The followers of Plato he called ‘ Flatterers 
of Dionysus’ and Plato himself ‘The golden man’, and 
Aristotle ‘The debauchee’, saying that he devoured his 
inheritance and then enlisted and sold drugs. Protagoras 
he called ‘ Porter’ or ‘Copier of Democritus’, saying that 
he taught in the village schools. Heraclitus he called 
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‘The Muddler’, Democritus Lerocritus (‘Judge of non- 
sense’), Antidorus Sannidorus (‘Maniac’), the Cynics 
‘Enemies of Hellas’, the Logicians ‘The destroyers’, and 
Pyrrho ‘The uneducated fool’. 

9 But these calumniators are all mad. For Epicurus has 
witnesses enough and to spare to his unsurpassed kindness 
to all men. There is his country which honoured him 
with bronze statues, his friends so numerous that they 
could not even be reckened by entire cities, and his dis- 
ciples who all remained bound for ever by the charm of 
his teaching, except Metrodorus, son of Stratoniceus, who 
went over to Carneades, overweighted perhaps by Epi- 
curus’ excessive goodness. There is also the permanent 
continuance of the school after almost all the others had 
come to an end, and that though it had a countless succes- 

ro sion of heads from among the disciples. There is again 
his grateful devotion to his parents, his generosity to his 
brothers, and his gentleness towards his servants, of whom 
the most notable was Mys already mentioned, as is proved 
by his will and the part they took in his philosophical 
discussions. In short there is his benevolence to all. Ot 
his reverence towards the gods and his love of his country 
it would be impossible to speak adequately. But from 
excess of modesty he would not take any part in politics. 
Yet although Greece was at that time in great straits he 
continued to live there, and only once or twice made a 
voyage to Ionia and the neighbourhood to see his friends. 
But they came to him from all quarters, and took up their 
abode with him in the garden, as Apollodorus says [who 
adds that he bought it for eighty minae: Diocles in the 
third book of his Course in Philosophy confirms this], living 

11 a most frugal and simple life. Indeed, he says, they were 
satisfied with half a pint of wine, and for the most part 
drank water. He adds that Epicurus did not recommend 
them to put their belongings into a common stock, as did 
Pythagoras, who said that ‘Friends have all in common’. 
For to do so implied distrust: and distrust could not go 
with friendship. Epicurus himself says in his letters that 
he was content with nothing but water and a bit of bread. 
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“Send me,’ he says, ‘some preserved cheese, that when 
I like I may have a feast.’ Such was the man who taught 
that the end is pleasure. Athenaeus sings his praise in 
an epigram: 


Men toil at mean pursuits, for love of gain 

Insatiate they welcome war and strife; 
Their idle fancies lead on endless paths, 

But nature’s wealth is set in narrow bounds. 
This truth the prudent son of Neocles 

Learnt from the Muses or Apollo’s shrine. 


The truth of this we shall know better as we go on from 
his own words and teaching. 

Diocles says that of the earlier philosophers he showed 
most sympathy with Anaxagoras, though on certain points 
he opposed him, and with Archelaus, the master of Socrates. 
And, he adds, he used to practise his disciples in getting 


13 his writings by heart. Apollodorus in his Chronicles 


asserts that he listened to the teaching of Nausiphanes 
and Praxiphanes. Epicurus himself denies this in his 
letter to Eurylochus and says he was his own teacher. 
And indeed both Epicurus and Hermarchus deny that 
there ever was such a philosopher as Leucippus, whom 
Apollodorus the Epicurean and others say was the master 
of Democritus. Demetrius of Magnesia says that he was _ 


_also a follower of Xenocrates. 


He uses current diction to expound his theory, but 
Aristophanes the grammarian censures it as being too 
peculiar. But he was clear in expression, just as in his 


14 book on Rhetoric he insists on clearness above everything. 


In his letters he used to say ‘Prosper’ or ‘Live well’, 
instead of the conventional introduction ‘Be happy’. 
Ariston in his Life of Epicurus says that he borrowed 
The Canon from the Tripod of Nausiphanes, whose pupil 
he says he was, as well as being a disciple of Pamphilus 
the Platonist in Samos. He states that Epicurus began 
philosophy at the age of twelve, and was at the head of his 


School at thirty-two. 
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He was born, says Apollodorus in the Chronicles, in the 
third year of the rogth Olympiad in the archonship of 
Sosigenes on the seventh day of the month Gamelion, 

15 seven years after the death of Plato. When he was thirty- 
two he started his school first for five years at Mitylene 
and Lampsacus and then he migrated to Athens. There 
he died in the second year of the 127th Olympiad in the 
archonship of Pytharatus, at the age of seventy-two. 
Hermarchus of Mitylene, son of Agemortus, succeeded to 
the headship of the school. Epicurus died of a stone in 
the bladder, as Hermarchus also says in his letters, after 
an illness of fourteen days. Hermippus tells us that as he 
was dying he got into a bronze bath filled with hot water, 
and asked for a cup of unmixed wine, which he gulped 

16 down. Then having adjured his friends to remember his 
teaching he expired. I have composed the following 
epigram on him: ' 
‘Farewell, remember my sayings.’ Thus spake at his 

death Epicurus, 

These the last words as he died spake he aloud to his 

friends. 
Then inahot bath he laid him, a goblet of wine he demanded, 

Quaffed it, and soon the cold air quaffed he of Hades below.” 


Such was Epicurus’ life and such his death. 


His will was as follows: 


EPICURUS’ WILL. 


I hereby leave all my possessions to Amynomachus, son 
of Philocrates, of the deme of Bate, and Timocrates, son 
of Demetrius, of the deme of Potamos, according to the 

17 form of gift to each registered in the Metroum, on condition 
that they make over the garden and all that goes with it to 
Hermarchus, son of Agemortus, of Mitylene, and to those 
who study philosophy with him and to those whom Her- 
marchus may leave as his successors in the school, for 
them to live there in the pursuit of philosophy. And to 
those who hereafter follow my philosophy I assign the 
right to live in the garden, that they may assist Amyno- 
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machus and Timocrates to maintain it to the best of their 
power, and to their heirs, in whatever way may give the 
securest possession, that they too may preserve the garden, 
and after them those to whom the disciples of my school 
may hand it on. 

The house in Melite Amynomachus and Timocrates 
shall assign for a dwelling to Hermarchus and to those 
who study philosophy with him, as long as Hermarchus 
shall live. 

18 The income of the property left by me to Amynomachus 
and Timocrates shall be divided by them as far as possible, 
with the advice of Hermarchus, for the offerings in honour 
of my father and mother and brothers, and for the custo- 
mary celebration of my birthday every year on the tenth 
of Gamelion, and likewise for the assembly of my disciples 
which takes place on the twentieth of each month, having 
been established in recollection of myself and Metrodorus. 
Let them also keep the day of my brothers in Poseideon 
and the day of Polyaenus in Metageitnion, as I have done 
myself. 

1g Amynomachus and Timocrates shall take care of Epi- 
curus, the son of Metrodorus, and of the son of Polyaenus, 
provided they devote themselves to philosophy and live 
with Hermarchus. Likewise they shall take care of 
Metrodorus’ daughter, and when she comes of age shall 
give her in marriage to one of his disciples whom Her- 
marchus shall choose, provided she is well-behaved and 
obedient to Hermarchus. Amynomachus and Timocrates 
shall set aside for the maintenance of these children such 
sum out of the revenues of my estate as shall seem good 
to them each year in consultation with Hermarchus. 

20 They shall give Hermarchus authority with themselves 
over the income, in order that everything may be done in 
consultation with the man who has grown old with me 
in the study of philosophy and has been left by me head 
of the school. The dowry for the girl, when she comes of 
age, shall be apportioned by Amynomachus and Timocrates, 
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who shall take a suitable sum from the capital with the 
approval of Hermarchus. They shall also take care of 
Nicanor, as I have done, to show that those who have 
studied with me and have met my needs from their own 
resources and shown me every mark of friendship and 
elected to grow old with me in the study of philosophy, 
may not lack for anything that is necessary, as far as lies 
in my power. 

at They are to give all the books that belong to me to 
Hermarchus. And if any mortal chance befall Hermarchus 
before Metrodorus’ children come of age, Amynomachus 
and Timocrates shall as far as possible provide all that is 
necessary. from the income of my estate, if the children 
are well-behaved. They shall carefully carry out all my 
other arrangements, so that each may be fulfilled as far 
as possible. Of my slaves I set free Mys, Nicias and 
Lycon, and I also set Phaedrium free. 


2 


1S) 


When he was on the point of death he wrote the 
following letter to Idomeneus: ‘On this truly happy day 
of my life, as I am at the point of death, I write this to you. 
The disease in my bladder and stomach are pursuing 
their course, lacking nothing of their natural severity: but 
against all this is the joy in my heart at the recollection of 
my conversations with you. Do you, as I might expect 
from your devotion from boyhood to me and to philosophy, 
take good care of the children of Metrodorus.’ Such then 
was his will. 

He had many disciples, but among the most distinguished 
was first Metrodorus, son of Athenaeus (or Timocrates) and 
Sande, of Lampsacus. From the time when he first came 
to know Epicurus he never left him, except when he went 
to his native city for six months, and then he came back. 
23 He was a good man in all respects, as Epicurus too bears 
witness in prologues to his writings and in the third book 
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of his. Zimocrates. Such was his character: his sister 
Batis he married to Idomeneus, and had for his own 
mistress Leontion the Athenian hetaera. He was imper- 
turbable in the face of trouble and of death, as Epicurus 
Says in the first book of his Metrodorus. They say that 
he died at the age of fifty-two, seven years before Epicurus, 
and of this Epicurus gives evidence, since in the will 
already quoted he makes provision for the care of his 
children, implying that he had already died. [He had also 
as a disciple Timocrates, Metrodorus’ brother, who has 
been mentioned already, an aimless person.] Metrodorus’ 

24 writings were as follows: Three books Against the Physt- 
cians. About sensations. To Timocrates. Concerning Mag- 
nanimity. About Epicurus ill-health. Against the Logicians, 
Nine books Against the Sophists. Concerning the Path to 
Wisdom. Concerning Change. Concerning Wealth. Against 
Democritus. Concerning Nobility of Birth, 

There was also Polyaenus, son of Athenodorus, of 
Lampsacus, a modest and friendly man, as Philodemus 
and his followers say. 

Also Hermarchus, Epicurus’ successor, son of Agemortus, 
of Mytilene, the son of a poor father, and at first a student 

25 of rhetoric. His best books are said to be these: twenty- 
two essays in the form of letters On Empedocles. On Science. 
Against Plato. Against Arrstotle. He was a good man 
and died of paralysis. 

Likewise there was Leonteus of Lampsacus and his wife 
Themista, to whom Epicurus addressed one of his letters. 

Also Colotes and Idomeneus, both of Lampsacus. They 
too were distinguished, as was also Polystratus who suc- 
ceeded Hermarchus; then followed Dionysius and after 
him Basilides. Apollodorus the ‘King of the Garden’ 
was also famous, and wrote over four hundred volumes. 
There were also the two Ptolemies of Alexandria, the 
Black and the White, Zeno of Sidon, a pupil of Apol- 
lodorus, a prolific writer, Demetrius called the Laco- 

26 nian, Diogenes of Tarsus who wrote Selected Lessons, 
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Orion, and others whom the genuine Epicureans call 
Sophists. 

There were three other Epicuruses, the son of Leonteus 
and Themista, another, who was a Magnesian, while the 
fourth was a drill-sergeant. 

Epicurus was a very prolific writer and exceeded all 
others in the bulk of his works, of which there are more 
than three hundred rolls. There is not in them one single 
citation from another author: it is all Epicurus’ own 
words. Chrysippus tried to rival him in the amount of 
his writings, as Carneades tells us, calling him the parasite 
who fed on Epicurus’ books. ‘Whenever Epicurus wrote 
anything, Chrysippus felt bound in rivalry to write the 

27 equivalent; and this is why he often repeats himself and 
says whatever occurs to him, and has left a great deal 
uncorrected in his hurry; moreover, he has so many — 
quotations that his books are filled with them and nothing 
else, a characteristic which one may observe also in the 
writings of Zeno and Aristotle.’ Such are the numerous 
and important works of Epicurus, of which the best are the 
following: 1. On Nature, thirty-seven books, 2. On atoms 
and void, 3. On Love, 4. Epitome of the books Against the 
Physicists, 5. Against the Megarians, 6. Problems, 7. Prin- 
cipal Doctrines, 8. On Choice and Avoidance, 9. On the End, 
to. On the Criterion, or The Canon, 11. Chaeredemus, 

28 12. On the Gods, 13. On Religion, 14. Hegesianax, 15. On 
Lives, four books, 16. On Just Action, 17. Neocles, ad- 
dressed to Themista, 18. Symposium, 19. Eurylochus, 
addressed to Metrodorus, 20. On Vision, 21. On the 
corner in the atom, 22. On Touch, 23. On Fate, 24. On 
internal sensations, maxims addressed to Timocrates, 
25. Prognostic, 26. The Protreptic, 27. On images, 28. On 
perception, 29. Aristobulus, 30. On Music, 31. On Justice 
and the other Virtues, 32. On gifts and gratitude, 33. Poly- 
medes, 34. Timocrates, three books, 35. Metrodorus, five 
books, 36. Antidorus, two books, 37. On disease, maxims 
addressed to Mithras, 38. Callistolas, 39. On royal power, 
40. Anaximenes, 41. Letters. 

I will now endeavour to expound the doctrines which 
he sets forth in these works and will put before you three 
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of his letters, in which he has abridged his whole philo- 

29 sophy. I will also give you the Principal Doctrines, and 
a selection from his sayings which seem most worthy of 
mention. You will thus be able to understand Epicurus 
from every point of view and could form a judgement on 
him. The first letter he writes to Herodotus (and it deals 
with Physics; the second is to Pythocles), and it deals 
with Celestial Phenomena ; the third is to Menoeceus, and 
contains the moral teaching. We must begin with the first 
letter, but I will first speak briefly about the divisions of 
his philosophy. 

30 = It is divided into three parts, the Canonicon (or Proce- 
dure), the Physics and the Ethics. The Canonicon gives 
the method of approach to the system, and is contained in 
the work called Zhe Canon. The Physics contains all the 
investigation into nature, and is contained in the thirty- 
seven books Ox Nature and in an abridged form in the 
letters. The Ethics deals with choice and avoidance, and 
is contained in the books Ox Lives and the letters and the 
book on Zhe End. The Epicureans usually group the 
Canonicon with the Physics and state that it deals with 
the criterion of truth and the fundamental principles and 
contains the elements of the system. The Physics deals 
with creation and dissolution and with nature ; the Ethics 
with things to be chosen or avoided, with the conduct of 
life and its purpose. 

31 Logic they reject as misleading. For they say it is 
sufficient for physicists to be guided by what things say of 
themselves. Thus in Zhe Canon Epicurus says that the 
tests of truth are the sensations and concepts and the 
feelings; the Epicureans add to these the intuitive appre- 
hensions of the mind. And this he says himself too 
in the summary addressed to Herodotus and in the 
Principal Doctrines. For, he says, all sensation is irra- 
tional and does not admit of memory; for it is not set in 
motion by itself, nor when it is set in motion by something 

32 else, can it add to it or take from it. Nor is there anything 
which can refute the sensations. For a similar sensation 
cannot refute a similar because it is equivalent in validity ; 
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nor a dissimilar a dissimilar, for the objects of which they 
are the criteria are not the same; nor again can reason, 
for all reason is dependent upon sensations; nor can one 
sensation refute another, for we attend to them all alike. 
Again, the fact of apperception confirms the truth of the 
sensations. And seeing and hearing are as much facts as 
feeling pain. From this it follows that as regards the 
imperceptible we must draw inferences from phenomena. 
For all thoughts have their origin in. sensations by means 
of coincidence and analogy and similarity and combination, 
reasoning too contributing something. And the visions of 
the insane and those in dreams are true, for they cause 
movement, and that which does not exist cannot cause 
movement. 

33 The concept they speak of as an apprehension or right 
opinion or thought or general idea stored within the mind, 
that is to say a recollection of what has often been pre- 
sented from without, as for instance ‘Such and such 
a thing is a man’: for the moment the word ‘man’ is 
spoken, immediately by means of the concept his form too 
is thought of, as the senses give us the information. 
Therefore the first signification of every name is imme- 
diate and clear evidence. And we could not look for the 
object of our search, unless we have first known it. For 
instance we ask ‘Is that standing yonder a horse or a 
cow ?’: to do this we must know by means of a concept 
the shape of horse and of cow. Otherwise we could not 
have named them, unless we previously knew their appear- 
ance by means of a concept. So the concepts are clear 
and immediate evidence. 

Further, the decision of opinion depends on some 
previous clear and immediate evidence, to-which we refer 
when we express it: for instance, How do we know 

34 whether this isa man? Opinion they also call supposition, 
and say that it may be trué or false: if it is confirmed or 
not contradicted, it is true; if it is not confirmed or is con- 
tradicted, it is false. For this reason was introduced the 
notion of the problem awaiting confirmation: for example, 
waiting to come near the tower and see how it looks to the 


near view. 
La 
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1146n 5& A€yovow etvat dvo, Hdoviy Kal ddynddva, tordpeva 
tat a” val / ae 
mept nav Cov, kal rhv pev olkelov, THY 5€ GAAOTpLovs Ou @Y 
= (ver 4 < 4 a / ‘ > 
kplverOar Tas aipécers kal puyds. TY TE CyTHoEwY Elval Tas 
‘ \ rn / x 3 \ Ls ‘\ "4 44 
10 Mev TEpl TOY TpaypaTwV, Tas b€ Tepl WiARY THY Pwvyv. Kat 
Tatra S& mepl THs Siatpeoews Kal Tod KpiTnplov cToLXELwoes. 
’Aviréoy be em) Thy emioToAny. 


Sequitur epistola ad Herodotum. 
83 Kal foe pév eorw avr emiotodi) Tept TOY puorKGv" TeEpi 
d¢ TGV peTempov Toe. 


Sequitur epistola ad Pythoclem. 


116 a 2 An 4 N a , -, | \ N a 
117 Tatra atr@ kal wept Tov peTe@pwov Soxet | Tepl S€ TOY 


nn Nee ‘\ a S aa a € ~ a boat | / 
BiwtikGv, kat STws xpi] TA pev HNuas aipetoOar, Ta O Expev- 
yew, ovtwot ypddet. pdrepov b& d€AOwpev & TE adTd 
Soxel ep tod codod kal trois am aitod. BArdBas e€ 
a EY 
5 avOpdnwv 7 Sid pisos Sia POdvoy 7) dia KaTappovnow 
ylverOa, Gv Tov copdyv oyiopG Teptylver Oar. GAA Kal 
x ed l4 \ fe \ > 7 Ma 
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cecOat, (d) odk dv eumodicar mpos THY codplav. ovde pry ex 
10 Tdons Tdépatos ELews copdv yeverOar dv odd ev mavTl eve. | 
18 «Kady orpeBrwOh 9 6 codds evar adrov eddaiyova. pdvoy TE 
xdpw eew rov coder, kat én Pirous kal tapoto. kal amotow 
dpotws duare(Aety) evAoyobvTa. Ore pévTOL oTpEBAOdTaL, evOa. 
Q 7 \ by ze 7 > / \ 0 
kal pvger kal olpoger. yuvaikl te od puynoecOar Tov coor 
S € , 5) 7 ce ee > 7 ee a 
51 OL voor amayopevovow, ws dnou Avoyerns ev TH €mtTOMH 
n ? 4 ? a 4 ION / eel 
tay “Emixovpov Otkév dSoyparwy. ovd€ KoAdcew oikéras, 
eAenoew pevro. Kal ovyyvepnv tw efew tov omovodalwv. 
€pacdjcecOar Tov copdyv od doKxel adrois, ode Tadys dpor- 
a ION , a \ By Ag 2 lal 
Tleiv. ovde Oedmeumrov elvar Tov épwra, ws Avoyévns ev TO 
10... ovde pytopetcew KadrGs. auvovoly dé, daclv, dvyce 
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The internal sensations they say are two, pleasure and 
pain, which occur to every living creature, and the one is 
akin to nature and the other alien: by means of these two 
choice and avoidance are determined. Of investigations 
some concern actual things, others mere words. This is 
a brief summary of the division of their philosophy and 
their views on the criterion of truth. 

Now we must proceed to the letter. 


83 Such was his letter on Physics: then follows his letter 
on Celestial Things. 


m6 Such was his teaching on things celestial. As regards 
the principles of living and the grounds on which we 
ought to choose some things and avoid others, he writes 
the following letter. But before considering it let us 
explain what he and his followers think about the wise 
man. Injuries are done by men either through hate or 
through envy or through contempt, all of which the wise 
man overcomes by reasoning. When once a man has 
attained wisdom, he no longer has any tendency contrary . 
to it or willingly pretends that he has. He will be more 
deeply moved by feelings, but this will not prove an 
obstacle to wisdom. A man cannot become wise with 
every kind of physical constitution, nor in every nation. 
_ 118 And even if the wise man be put on the rack, he is happy. 
Only the wise man will show gratitude, and will constantly 
speak well of his friends alike in their presence and their 
absence. Yet when he is on the rack, then he will cry out 
and lament. The wise man will not have intercourse with 
any woman with whom the law forbids it, as Diogenes says 
in his summary of Epicurus’ moral teaching. Nor will he 
punish his slaves, but will rather pity them and forgive any 
that are deserving. They do not think that the wise man 
will fall in love, or care about his burial. They hold that 
love is not sent from heaven, as Diogenes says in his... 
book, nor should the wise man make elegant speeches. 
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pey ovdémore, dyamnrov Se el pn Kal €Brawe. | kat piv Kar 
yapnoew Kal texvoroijoew Tov copdv, ws ’Enfkoupos ev Tats 
Avaroplas kat ev rats ep) picews. Kata mepicracw d€ 
more Blov yauhoew. Kal diarparncecOat twas, odd piv 
exnpedoew ev pen pyov 6 ’Emixovpos év TO Yvyptocig. 
ovde modiTevoeTar ws ev TH TpdTyn Ilept Biwv: ovde rvpav- 
veboew? ovde Kuvieiv, Os ev TH Sevrépg Tlepl Biwv: ovde 
mroxedcew. GAL Kal mpwdels Tas deus (od) per(adA)a£er 
aitov Tov Blov, os ev TF abti pyot. Kal AvTHTETAaL SE Tov 
copdv, ds Awyévns év ti € rév emA€krwv. | Kal ducdoeoOat. 
Kal ovyypdppara katadelpew: ov mavynyupiety 5€. Kal KTHTEws 
mpovonoerOar Kal tod péAdAovtos. diAaypyoew. Tvxn TE 
dvrird£ecOa, pirov te ovdéva mponoecOa.  evdokias ent 
Tocotrov mpovonoecOar, ef Soov pi Katappovycerbat, 
yadrrdov te edppavOicerba tov dddrAgwv év rats Oewplais. | 
eixdvas Te avabncew: ef éxot, ddiapépws Gv oxoln. pdvov TE 
tov copov 6p0as dv mepl te povotkhs Kal mounrikhs diardeac Oa, 
mounpata Te evepyelg ovK dv Tolnoal. ovK eEival TE ETEpoV 
érépov copeérepov. xpyuarioer Oat Te, AAN ad udvyns copias, 
dmopjoavta. Kal pdvapxov év Katp@ Oeparedoew. kal 
emixapnoecOal ri em TO diopOdpari. Kal cxodjy Kara- 
okevdcew, GAN odx doTe. 6xAaywyjoa Kal dvayvdcerbat 
év mANOet, GAN odx ExdvTar Soypatieiy Kal ovK dropnoew. 
kal kal? Urvovs b& Syorov eoecOar, cal tmep pirov tore 
TeOvynter Oat. 
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Sexual intercourse, they say, has never done a man good, 
and he is lucky if it has not harmed him, 
ug Moreover, the wise man will marry and have children, as 
Epicurus says in the Problems and in the work on Nature. 
But he will marry according to the circumstances of his life. 
He will feel shame in the presence of some persons, and 
certainly will not insult them in his cups, so Epicurus 
says in the Symposium. Nor will he take part in public 
life, as he says in the first book On Lives. Nor will he act 
the tyrant, or live like the Cynics, as he writes in the second 
book On Lives. Nor will he beg. Moreover, even if he is 
deprived of his eyesight, he will not end his whole life, as 
he says in the same work. Also the wise man will feel 
grief, as Diogenes says in the fifth book of the Miscellanies. 
120* He will engage in lawsuits and will leave writings behind 
him, but will not deliver speeches on public occasions, 
He will be careful of his possessions and will provide for 
the future. He will be fond of the country. He will face 
fortune and never desert a friend. He will be careful of 
his reputation in so far as to prevent himself from being 
despised. He will care more than other men for public 
121» spectacles. He will erect statues of others, but whether 
he had one himself or not, he would be indifferent. Only 
the wise man could discourse rightly on music and poetry, 
but in practice he would not compose poems. One wise 
man is not wiser than another. He will be ready to make 
money, but only when he is in straits and by means of his 
philosophy. He will pay court to a king, if occasion 
demands. He will rejoice at another’s misfortunes, but 
only for his correction. And he will gather together a 
school, but never so as to become a popular leader. He 
will give lectures in public, but never unless asked ; he 
will give definite teaching and not profess doubt. In his 
sleep he will be as he is awake, and on occasion he will 
even die for a friend. . 
wo? ~=They hold that faults are not all of equal gravity, that 
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3 
byleav riot pev ayabdv, riot be ddidopov. Thy S& avdpelay 
/ XN f. mn x a é \ x 
pice mi ylverOa, AoytowG OE TOU ouppEepovTos. Kal THY 
na A \ 
pidtay 81a rds xpelas+ deiv pévtor mpoxarapxer Oar (Kal yap 
5 THY ynv omelpopev), cvvicracOa b& abTHY KaTa Kkowwvlay ev 
121" pols tals Hdovais exmemAnpwplévors). | riv evdapovtay dixh 
voeicbat, rhv Te Akpotdtyy, ola éotl mepl Tov Oedv, éntracw 
otk éxovoav kal thy (kara tiv) mpooOyKny Kal adpatperw 
< n / ee em ‘\ pl "6 
noovev. jsetiréov 5& emt THY emvoroAnp. 


Sequitur epistola ad Menoeceum. 


135 7 Mavrixny & &macay év dddois dvaipe?, @s Kal ev TH ptKpa 
émiropy. Kal pyot pavtixy ovoa dvirapkros, el Kal drapxth, 
ovdev map’ Huas nyntéa TA ywopevar Tocadra Kal Tept TOV 
BiwrikGy: Kal emt mAelw diefAexTar GAAAX SOL. 

136 Avadéperar 5& mpds tovs Kupyvaixods mept ris ndovns. 

ob pay yap tiv Karactnparikyy obk éykplvovor, pdvny 8% Thy 

év kwhoe. 8 5& duddtepa (ra yévn) Woyhs Kal odparos, ds 
gnow év-rG Tlepi aipécews cal pvyijs cal év TS epi réAovs 
kat év & Tepi Blwv kai év ti mpds rods év MuriArjvy pldrovs 
emiatoAn.  dpolws b& Kat Avoyévyns ev rH tf TOv emid€xToV 
kal Mytpddwpos ev TS Tyoxparer A€yovoew otrw: Noovpevns 

dé noovns THs Te KaTa KivnoWw Kal THS KaTacTnmaTLKHS. 6 b& 

*"En(kxovpos év TO Ilept atpécewv ofrw dAéyeu. “H pev yap 

10 drapagla cal dmovia xataoTnuarixal elow Hdovai: 7 d€ xapa 
kal 7) evppoodtyyn kara kivnow evepyela BA€movTat. | 

137 "Er. mpos tovs Kupnvaixods: ot pev yap xelpous Tas cwpa- 

TiKas aAynddvas TGV WrxiKGv, KoAdCecOar yodv Tovs dyapTa- 

vovtas odparu 5 b& Tas WuxiKds: Ti yody odpka TO Tapdv 

povov Xemacew, THY d&€ oxy Kal Td TmapedOdv Kal Td. Tapdv 
kat TO péAdAov: obrws ody kal pelCovas jdovas elvar ris 
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health is a blessing to some, but indifferent to others, that 
courage does not come by nature, but by a calculation of 
advantage. That friendship too has practical needs as its 
motive: one must indeed lay its foundations (for we sow 
the ground too for the sake of crops), but it is formed and 
maintained by means of community of life among those 

121° who have reached the fullness of pleasure. They say also 
that there are two ideas of happiness, complete happiness, 
such as belongs to a god, which admits of no increase, 
and the happiness which is concerned with the addition 
and subtraction of pleasures. Now we must proceed to 
the letter. 


135 In several works he rejects all kinds of prophecy, and 
specially in the Shorter Summary. He says, ‘Prophecy 
does not exist, and even if it did exist, things that come 
to pass must be counted nothing to us’. So much for 
his theory of morals, which he has discussed more fully 
elsewhere. 

136 Epicurus differs from the Cyrenaics about pleasure. 
For they'do not admit static pleasure, but only that which 
consists in motion. But Epicurus admits both kinds both 
in the soul and in the body, as he says in the work on 
Choice and Avoidance and in the book on The End of Life 
and in the first book On Lives and in the letter to his 
friends in Mytilene. Similarly, Diogenes in the 17th book 
of Miscellanies and Metrodorus in the Timocrates speak 
thus: ‘Pleasure can be thought of both as consisting in 
motion and as static’. And Epicurus in the work on 
Choice speaks as follows: ‘Freedom from trouble in the 
mind and from pain in the body are static pleasures, but 
joy and exultation are considered as active pleasures 
involving motion’. 

137 A further difference from the Cyrenaics: they thought 
that bodily pains were worse than those of the soul, and 
pointed out that offences are visited by bodily punishment. 
But Epicurus held that the pains of the soul are worse: 
for the flesh is only troubled for the moment, but the soul 
for past, present, and future. In the same way the plea- 
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Woxis. dmodelLer de xpirat Tod rédos elvar THY Hdoriy TO Ta 
(Ga dpa tS yevvnOqva tH pw edapecteiobar, TE 5E TOV 
mpooKpove” gvotkds Kal Xeopis Adyov. abromabds ody 
pecyoiiel Tv ddyndovat twa Kal 6 “Hpakdrs Be ie 
10 Mevos B70 TOD xiTGvos Boa 
daxptov Wlwv audi 8 Ectrevoy Térpat, 
Aoxpav 7° dpeior mpdves EvBotas 7” &xpar. | 
138 Ava 8& THY Hdovnv Kal Tas dperas atpetcOal, od bv atras, 
Gomep tiv larpunv dia thy vyleav: cada dyow kal Avoyevns 
év TH K rév émAékTwv, ds Kal diaywyny A€yer THY dywynv. 
6 8 ’Enlkovpos kal dxdpiotov yore tijs ndovns tiv dperiv 
5 Mévyny: Ta 8 GAda xwplcecba, ofov Bpwrda. 

Kal dépe otv 6) viv rov Kodropdva, ws av elmot Tis, 
éemiOGpyev Kal Tod mavros ovyypdpparos Kal Tod Blov Tod 
pirocdpov, tas Kupias adrod dééas mapabéuevor Kat radvrais 
TO wav ovyypaypa KataKkdeloavres, TéeAEL XpnodpEvoL TH TIS 

10 evdarpovlas apxi- 


Sequuntur Sententiae. 
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sures of the soul are greater. As proof that pleasure is 
the end he points out that all living creatures as soon as 
they are born take delight in pleasure, but resist pain by 
a natural impulse apart from reason. Therefore we avoid 
pain by instinct, just as Heracles, when he is being devoured 
by the shirt of Nessus, cries aloud 

With tears and groans: the rocks re-echoed far 

_From Locris’ mountain peaks, Euboea’s hills. 

138 He says that virtue is preferred for the sake of pleasure, 
and not for its own sake, just as the doctor’s art is em- 
ployed for the sake of health. So Diogenes says too in 
the 2oth book of Miscellanies, and he adds that education 
is a ‘way of life’. Epicurus says also that virtue alone is 
inseparable from pleasure, but that other things may be 
separated, such as things to eat. 

Come, then, let us put the crown, as it were, to the whole 
work and to the life of our philosopher, in setting out his 
Principal Doctrines and closing the whole work with them, 
thus using as our conclusion the starting-point of happiness. 


COMMENTARY 


LETTER TO HERODOTUS 


THE first letter, addressed to Herodotus, is an exposition of the 
main principles of Epicurus’ system, intended, as he explains at once, 
not for the outside world or for novices, but for those who have 
already made some progress in acquiring the master’s ideas. It 
accordingly assumes considerable knowledge on the part of the 
reader, especially of many of the technical terms and phrases used 
by him, and is often allusive and compendious. It is, moreover, 
carelessly written, and abounds in long sentences, which give the 
appearance of never having been thought out as a whole, but merely 
built up in the course of composition, as new thoughts and modifica- 
tions occurred to the writer. It has no doubt suffered also in trans- 
mission, and consequently, as we have it, is one of the most difficult 
and obscure pieces of writing in the Greek language. Even in the 
sequence of the subjects treated it is dislocated and incoherent, but it 
seems useless to attempt to reconstitute a logical order of discussion. 

The genuineness of the letter has never been contested, and it may 
be accepted as an example of Epicurus’ esoteric and more crabbed style, 
just as the third letter is of the more lucid and polished style which he 
adopted when writing for a wider and less initiated audience. It is, 
with the exception of the poem of Lucretius, the most complete 
exposition of Epicurus’ philosophy which we possess. 

Of Herodotus, to whom the letter was written, we know nothing, 
except that he was of course a disciple and that he wrote a work On 
the Youth of Epicurus (Vit. § 4). 


Inrropuction (§§ 35-37): ' 


Epicurus explains his reasons for writing this new summary, which 
is intended as a reminder to those who have already made some 
advance in the comprehension of his system: it is to be a résumé of 
the chief points in the doctrine, to which they can refer and which they 


may commit to memory. é f : 
§ 85. 2. tas petfous . . . BiBAous: i.e. Epicurus more detailed works 


and in particular the Iept dvcews, of which there were thirty-seven 
books (V27. 27). 
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3. émtouyy: i.e. the work known as the peyddyn émerop, which 
was intended, as he explains here, chiefly for beginners, and set out 
the main principles in the different departments of the system. It was 
probably on this work in the main that Lucretius based the De Rerum 
Natura (see Giussani, Sfud. Lucr., p. 10). The present letter was 
sometimes known as the puxpa ésvropy. 

mpaypareias, ‘the system’: so Aristotle speaks of 7 IlAdrwvos mpay- 
pareia, Metaph, i. 6, I. 

4. katacxeiv, ‘to grasp’, ‘get by heart’. Cf. § 83 otros 6 Adyos 
duvards KatacxeOnvar per axpiBeias. 

Tav Sddocxepwtdtwv ye Sogav, ‘at least of the general principles 
covering the whole ground’, sc. in the different departments, The 
variations in the MSS. strongly support Usener’s suggestion of inserting 
ye, and it greatly improves the sense: it might not be possible for a 
beginner to retain the details of the system, but by the aid of the 
Greater Epitome he will at least comprehend the general ideas. 

5. adtots mapecxevaca, Usener quite unnecessarily alters to ay tus 
mapackevdcat, probably because he did not realize that Epicurus is 
referring to the Greater Epitome, and took the reference to be to the 
present letter. aitrots picks up rots pi Suvapevois, a not infrequent 
habit in Epicurus (cf, K. A. xxx, xxxii, xxxix, though the instances 
there are not quite so clumsy). 

6. abtots. An obviously necessary correction for the MS. atrois. 

4. Kal tods mpoPeByKdtas S¢.,., ‘and those also who have made 
progress’, The more proficient disciples need reminding of the 
main principles, and for them the present letter is intended, It is 
_ certainly written in an ‘esoteric’ style. The point seems clear 
enough without reading xai 6) xai, as Giussani suggests (S/ud, Lucr., 
p. 7, note 2). 

8. Tov TUTov . . . KaTegTOLXELwpévov, ‘the scheme of the whole system 
set out in its main principles’. 

10. THs GOpdas émPods. émiBodry is one of the most difficult 
technical words in Epicurus. It is used without qualification here 
and in two other places in this paragraph, but it cannot be 
separated from ériPBody ris Siavoias in §§ 38, 51, and K. A. xxiv. It 
means first a ‘ projection (of the mind or senses) towards an image’, 
so an ‘act of attention ’, and with the added idea of the result of the 
act ‘view’, ‘apprehension’. So here ‘we need the comprehensive 
grasp’. See also note on § 38, and a full discussion in Appendix, 
pp. 259 ff. 

§ 36. 1, Badioréov én’ éxeiva. éxeiva must be ‘the general princi- 
ples’, ra dda of § 35. 8, though the reference is not very explicit. For 
the form of the phrase cf. § 83 édv pi) kal mpds davra Badicy ts. 
The MSS. have xat én’ éxeiva ouvexis év rH pvrjun, which is more 
easily and satisfactorily mended by Gassendi’s transposition of xaé after 
én” éxeiva, than by Usener’s & re pvyyn or von der Muehll’s é 8 
TH PYnED 


COMMENTARY. §§ 35-37 TT 


3. H... kuptwtdérm émBody: here again as in 6, ‘the most essential 
view, grasp, comprehension’ of the truth. 

emt Tad mpdypara: not simply ‘over things’, but over things as 
Epicurus saw them, ‘the truth’. Cf. the use of rpayyarefa above. - 

4. TO kata pépos axpiBwpa, ‘accurate knowledge in detail’. Cf. § 83 
TOV KaTa pépos axpiBwoudrov. 

6. Tob Tetehectoupynpévou, ‘of the man who is perfected in the 
system ’, ‘fully initiated *. Cf. § 83 dcou S& pa) wavredGs abrav tov 
dworehoupevwv. Giussani apparently takes it as a neuter participle 
with rod zavris déxpyBdparos, ‘of the perfect and complete knowledge 
of the whole system’, but both the order and the parallel of § 83 are 
against this. Bignone agrees in taking it as masculine: von der 
Muehll unnecessarily reads the dative 16 tereAcovoupynpevo, 

7. 73. . . xpio0at, ‘to be able to make a rapid use of observation 
and mental apprehension’. rats ém:BoXais is used here in a rather 
more technical sense, and for the plural we must compare § 38 
ériBodas ire Siavoias «tf drov Syrore t&v Kpitnpiwv: it means the 
‘apprehensions either by the mind or by the senses’. The truly 
initiated man must be able to interpret quickly what he perceives and 
to apply rapidly his mental conclusions. 

8. kal...9 cuvayouevwv. The MS. text will not construe as it stands. 
Usener drastically corrects it éxdéorwv . . . dvayouevwr, ‘by referring 
everything to elementary principles and formulae’. But this is not 
quite the point, and the emendations are both considerable: it looks 
rather as if something were lost. Bignone supplies after xypjoOax (rept 
TOV KaTa pépos Kal wept TSV GAwv), but l. 3 shows that the preposition used 
after éxuBoAn is éri, not wepé, and the correction ignores the xa/ of the 
MSS., nor again is the sense quite what is wanted. The initiate must 
be able to form his conclusions rapidly, and for this purpose he needs 
short mnemonic formulae. I therefore suggest that the words lost were 
something like (rodro yivowr’ av dadvtwv). Von der Muehll reads 
ovvayopevois, which I do not understand. 

gevds, probably ‘formulae’, made by the combination of p6dyyou 
(§ 37. 6) and corresponding to zpoAjes in the mind. 

g. 78 mUkvopa, ‘the condensation, abbreviation, abridgement’. 

IO THS. . . Teptodeias: lit. ‘the continuous circuit of the whole 
system’, ‘circuit’ because it is all so closely linked that it is constantly 
coming back on itself. 

§ 87. 2. guotodoyia, ‘the investigation of nature’, but of course with 
the implication that it is the Epicurean method of investigation. 

tis TovadTns 6500: i. e. the course he has just suggested of resuming 
important points for the benefit of the initiated like Herodotus. 

g, japeyyuav...Sogav, A difficult clause in which I have with some 
hesitation accepted Usener’s corrections. rapeyyvav 76 is in effect the 
MS. text, évépynua has less authority than évdpyna, but it is impos- 
sible to make sense of the latter here, rowoirw is a not very serious 
correction for 75 rovrwv, and éyyadyviluv is as likely to be concealed by 
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the MS. variations as any other case of the participle. The most 
serious change is éroiyod cou for roujoacba, but it seems required by 
the sense, and is the natural conclusion for this section. The whole 
sentence should be compared with the conclusion of the letter in § 83, 
where he comes back to the idea of the yadyviopds, which results from 
the study of natural science. 

mapeyyuav, ‘recommending’, like an officer passing along the 
watchword. 

3. tovodrw: Bignone proposes an alternative correction, rowtros dv, 
which is not palaeographically much better, and is awkward in com- 
bination with the other two participles. 


I. Meruops or ProcepureE (§§ 37, 38). 


Epicurus starts with a brief summary of the important points in his 
Canonica, which is to be regarded not so much as a ‘Logic’ of the 
system, for he had no belief in logic, but as ‘rules of procedure’, or, 
as it presented itself to him metaphorically, the ‘measures (xavoves) 
and squares and plumb-lines’ with which the builder keeps his building 
straight (Lucr. iv. 513 ff.). For further references to the Canonica see 
Usener, pp. 175-190. 

The first principle is one of language. Every word must correspond 
to an exact conception (zpéAnyis) in the mind, and this conception must 
be the first and most obvious associated with the word. 

6. Ta GwoteTaypéva tots POdyyois, ‘ that which is attached to sounds’ 
—i,e. the ideas or conceptions (zpoAjes) associated with words, 
Odyyou appear to be ‘ words’ which in combination make dwvai. 

4. Ta Sofaldpeva, ‘matters of opinion’. According to Epicurean 
doctrine, the mind receives the data of sense-perception and makes its 
inferences from them. These inferences in themselves have no neces- 
sary validity, but must be tested by constant reference to sense-percep- 
tion, and only accepted if they are confirmed (éripaprvpetrac) or not 
refuted (ot« dvtiwaprupetra) by it (cf. § 50). But sense-impressions 
by frequent repetition form in the mind general conceptions (apoAmfers) 
—‘composite photographs’, as it were—and these zpoAjes, being 
derived from sense-impressions, have an equal validity with the sense- 
impressions as a criterion of truth (cf. Vis. 31, 33). The pOoyyot 
are the symbols of the zpoAnwets. 

{yToupeva are problems concerned with the investigation of external 
things ; dmopoupeva, problems raised in the mind, apart from immediate 
sense-impression. 

9. piv (): the MSS. read simply jyiv, G alone adding }, of which 
7 seems a simpler and safer correction than iy. 

dmodetxydouow, ‘explaining’ rather than ‘proving’, as Bignone 
points out. : 

§ 38. 1. 1d mpSrov évvénpa: in Epicurus’ idea all thought proceeds 
by means of visualization, or more exactly, the xpodrers come before 
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the mind: an évvéyya then is a ‘mental image’, and Epicurus 
therefore uses the verb BAérecOar. We are to make it the rule to con- 
sider the ‘ first’ image, i.e. the most literal picture associated with a word. 
Epicurus no doubt meant this rule partly to be a protest against the 
use of metaphorical language in philosophy, but it can hardly be said 
that he carried it out very successfully himself. 

4. €T TE KaTG Tas aicOjoers... 8. cnperwodueda, An extremely diffi- 
cult sentence involving several highly technical notions. Having 
dealt with the phraseology to be used in investigation, Epicurus passes 
now to the methods of investigation. The order is somewhat illogical 
because, as we have seen, the determination of the phraseology really 
involves the standards of judgement. He starts with the simple prin- 
ciple, which is the keystone of the whole metaphysic of Epicureanism 
Kata Tas aicOjoes Sei ravra typeiv, ‘all our investigations’ (mdvyro 
takes its content from the general tone of the context) ‘must be con- 
trolled by sensations’. Sensations are infallible; their evidence must 
always be accepted at once, when it is available, and in cases where it 
is not (adyAa), any hypothesis must be submitted to the test of sensa- 
tion, and only accepted if it is not then contradicted (§ 50), Similarly, 
in the field of morality or conduct, the irdpyovra a4n—the immediate 
feelings of pleasure and pain must be the supreme test: pleasure is 
good, pain is bad (cf. Ep, iii. 129 ds Kavow 7 wddea wav dyabdv 
xptvovtes). Thus far the idea is clear: we are left with the words xai 
dah@s (kata) Tas tapovoas éeriBodrds eclte Siavoias «iG drov Sywore TOV 
kpitnpiwv, which are fully.discussed in the Appendix on émBody ris da- 
voias, pp. 259 ff. We may sum up the conclusions there reached thus : 
the ériBoXai ris Scavoias are the ‘ apprehensions of mental images’ of 
things imperceptible by the senses in two cases ; (a) when certain 
images too subtle to be perceived by the senses, make their way 
directly into the mind and are ‘apprehended’ by it in a kind of 
secondary sense-perception ; such especially are the images of the 
gods; (4) when the concepts of science are grasped by an act of 
attention on the part of the mind employing the process of verification 
which consists in their reference to the test of sensation and finding 
that they are not contradicted (odx dvryaprupetrar). The éruBodai trav 
kpurypiwv are similar ‘acts of apprehension’ on the part of the senses 
(xpurnpvov is here used in an active sense of the ‘instrument of judge- 
ment ’), which are not now content to receive a merely passive impres- 
sion, but ‘look’ or ‘listen’ actively in order to obtain confirmatory 
evidence (éryapripyots) with regard to the ‘problem awaiting solu- 
tion’ (xpocpévov) by means of the ‘clear view’ (évapyés). This process 
is exactly parallel to the second process of the émBody Tis dvavotas. 
For the whole idea of the ér:BoAaé compare phrases in §§ 50, 51, 62, 
and K. A, xxiv, and for the processes of verification by the test of the 
senses § 50 fiz, and notes there, ér te, Arndt, seems a more satis- 
factory correction of the MSS, etre than Usener’s éreira. 
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&. mds probably means ‘in particular’: though Epicurus insisted 
that-every aicOyois was true, i.e. the image formed in the sense-organ 
corresponded exactly to the ‘idols’ that fell upon it, he insisted no 
less strongly that before we allow opinion to pronounce upon the 
nature of the object (crepésvov) from which the ‘idols’ originally 
came, we must get the confirmation of the ‘nearer view’. The 
“nearer view’ obtained by émGody was thus in reality a surer indica- 
tion of the truth of the image to the objective reality than the original 
passive alcOyous. This Epicurus never liked to admit, as it under- 
mined the validity of ate@yo.s as a criterion of truth, but the letter 
is not without indications, such as this, that he preferred the clear 
view of éreBoAy, and indeed for purposes of scientific investigation 
demanded it. 

tas tmapovoas émPodds means ‘the immediate apprehensions’ 

apart from any addition made to them by ddga: cf. the exactly parallel 
phrase in K. A. xxiv 70 wapov 45) Kata THY aicOyow Kal Ta ran Kal 
racav pavractiKiy eriBodiy THs Ovavoias. 
- 6, tOv KpiTynplwy cannot be here used in its full technical sense of 
the ‘standards of judgement’, which are aio@yows, wafos, and zpé- 
Ams (and, according to later Epicureans, ém1BoAy ris Siavoias ( Vit. Ep. 
§ 31)), because aieOyois and wdos are separately mentioned, and you 
cannot have‘an émiBody) ths mpodjews (still less an ériBoAn THs emt 
Bodjjs ris Svavoias). I take the word both here and in § 51 émBodds 
THs Stavoias 7) Ttav AouTSv Kpitypiwy to mean ‘the individual senses’ 
sight, hearing, smell, &c., regarded in their capacity as xperypta, 
‘instruments of judgement’, Giussani wrongly interprets the word 
in a general sense ‘signs’ or ‘indications’, and propounds a most 
improbable explanation. 

If the general view here taken is correct, we must follow Gassendi in 
reading card before ras rapovoas éryBodds and Giussani in changing 
xat before ra irapxovta 746 to xara. Otherwise we get the statement 
that the aic@joes are to control the various émBodaé and the wé6n, 
which is impossible for Epicurus. Bignone reaches the same sense by 
omitting «ard after éru re, reading wévrwv for révra and then preserv- 
ing the MS. text. But this is palaeographically improbable, and the 
expression ras aicOjces . . . tévrwy seems very unlike Epicurus. 
Von der Muehll reads here ras aicOjoes Sel rdvtws Typetv, but wévrws 
is difficult, I doubt the phrase ras aicOjoes rypeiv and the whole idea 
is not so Epicurean. me 
__ 7+ Smas dv... onpetwoduefa. Notice the implied parallelism -of 
ideas: the zpoopévoy, the problem of sensation, is to be solved by an 
érBodn of one or other of the senses, the dSyAov, the problem of 
thought, by the émBodi ris Siavoias. Epicurus is also harking back 
to the beginning of the section: there the {yrovjeva are-the problems 
of sense-investigation, the -dopovmeva the problems of thought. 
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II. Tue Universe anp rts ConstTITUENTs. 
A. Things imperceptible: the three principles. © 


' Epicurus plunges at once into the discussion of the donna, the 
ultimate constituents of the universe, which never could fall within the 
ken of the senses. He here enunciates with brief proofs three funda- 
mental principles : (1) that nothing is created out of nothing; (2) that 
nothing is destroyed into nothing ; (3) a deduction from the two former 
principles—the universe is ever the same. The first two principles 
had already been enunciated by Empedocles and Anaxagoras and 
adopted by Democritus, whom Epicurus is here following. 

' The first principle that ‘nothing is created out of nothing’ really 
covers two important ideas: (1) in general, that the sum of matter is 
never increased by new additions, and (2) in reference to particulars, 
that every material object has a material cause. The proof seems at 
first sight irrelevant as it appears to deny fresh creation on the ground 
that there is not indiscriminate creation. But it is based as usual on 
the appeal to the evidence of sensation: every creation of which we 
have cognizance implies a previous ‘seed’: but if ‘spontaneous crea- 
tion’ were possible, things would be created without ‘ seeds’, which 
sensation denies. Lucretius elaborates the proof at great length in 
i, 159-214. 

Q. Taita ... SvaraBdvras: lit. ‘having made these distinctions’, 
i.e. between the right and wrong use of words and the true and false 
standards of judgement. 

Set: either def must be read here for d¢ or it must be inserted with 
Meibom after 743y or with von der Muehll after d:aAaBovras. ; 

cuvopay, ‘to consider’, ‘obtain a comprehensive view of’: notice 
again the suggestion of thought as visualization. n 8 

wept Tay 4dydwv, ‘imperceptible things’, such as never could come 
within the cognizance of the senses. Of these Epicurus distinguishes 
two classes: (1) certain atomic compounds too subtle to be perceived 
by the senses, which yet make themselves known directly to the mind 
by means of cidwda: e.g. the gods (cf. Lucr. v. 148-149); (2) imper- 
ceptible things which cannot be perceived by eidwAa even by the mind, 
and can only be reached by ratiocination ; e.g. the atoms and space, 
the ultimate constituents of the universe. He also sometimes applies 
the term ya loosely to phenomena so distant that the near view of 
them cannot be obtained: e.g. ra peréwpa. eek 

11. éytver. Usener’s suggestion in the notes that éyéver’ should be 
read is contradicted by éeipero in the next line, and is inconsistent 
with Epicurus’ view of creation as a continual process: ‘sporadic 
creation ’ would be going on now. : 

§ 39. The second principle that ‘nothing is destroyed into the non- 
existent’ is the complement of the first, and like it has two implica- 
tions : (1) in general, that the sum of matter is never decreased by any 
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absolute loss—the principle of the ‘permanence of matter’; (2) that 
no individual thing is utterly destroyed, but only dissolved into its 
component particles (see Lucr. i. 215, 216). The proof is again 
succinctly put, but more obviously than that of the first principle. 
If everything which passed from our ken (75 ddavi€dpevov) utterly 
passed out of existence, then seeing that this process of ‘ perishing’ is 
always going on all round us, the whole sum of nature would long ago 
have been destroyed. As it is, destruction is prevented by the ‘ seeds’. 
Again Lucretius elaborates at great length (i. 217-264). 

2. od dvtwy eis & Sveddeto, ‘since the things into which they were 
dissolved did not exist’. This clause is the link between the two 
principles: it is the existence of the permanent o7épyara which 
secures the permanence of the universe, and this existence is of course 
the ultimate basis of the atomic theory. 

The third principle that ‘ the universe is unchanging’ is in part a 
deduction from the other two: if nothing is ever added by fresh 
creation from the non-existent, the universe cannot increase: if 
nothing is ever destroyed into nothing, the universe cannot decrease. 
The expression here is very compressed, and Epicurus only uses the 
latter of these two arguments explicitly in the last clause ; the former 
is implied. Moreover the argument is expressed from the point of 
view of change, which is slightly different from that of the previous 
clauses. Change, in Epicurus’ view, is always destruction: see the con- 
stantly recurring and almost axiomatic lines in Lucretius (1.670, &c.): 

nam quodcunque suis mutatum finibus exit, 

continuo hoc mors est illius quod fuit ante. 
In the parallel passage of Lucretius ii. 304 ff, which was pro- 
bably based. on the Greater Epitome, it is implied that there are 
three possibilities by which the universe might change: (1) if 
there were anything outside it into which any part of it might 
escape; (2) if there were anywhere from which a new force might 
enter the universe and alter it. These two causes are those most 
prominent in this section. But there is another (3), the possibility of 
change by internal rearrangement, which might at first sight seem, in 
view of the constant dissolution and recomposition of the atomic 
compounds, to be a cause actually at work in the universe. Epicurus’ 
answer lies in the conception of equilibrium (icovouéa): the atoms,. 
not infinite but unlimited in number, have long ago entered into all 
possible combinations and nothing new can be created by their com- 
binations. This Lucretius (ii. 297 ff.) puts vividly : 

quapropter quo nunc in motu principiorum 

corpora sunt, in eodem ante acta aetate fuere 

et posthac semper simili ratione ferentur, 

et quae consuerint gigni gignentur eadem 

condicione et erunt et crescent vique valebunt, 

quantum cuique datumst per foedera naturai. 


Bignone (Appendix, iii, p. 253) has rightly called attention to this 
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third point, and sees a reference to it in the words ot6@ ydp éorw eis 
0 peraBadc. I think on the whole that it is more probable that this 
sentence refers to the first of the causes enumerated above, change 
due to dissolution into something else; but the idea of change by 
internal alteration seems to be lurking in Epicurus’ mind, as is shown 
by his use of peraBddXew. 

4. petaBdddXer is the reading of all the MSS. and can, I think, be 
retained, although Usener’s correction peraBadet would produce a 
more normal construction. Brieger’s omission of eis would make the 
clause a mere tautology of what follows, and is based on a misunder- 
standing. Still more so is Giussani’s violent change rapa yap 75 wav 
ovey éorw cis 5 peraBadrel 4 & dv civeAOdv... 

5. 000g éorw, 8... Bignone thinking that there should be direct 
mention of the possibility of change by loss would amplify oi6é 
éotw (roe dv tu €€€AOor, } 8) dv ciceAOdv . . . But this is un- 
necessary, if we can suppose that this cause of change is implied in the 
previous sentence. 

6. mwowjjoatto: a curious use of the middle, but it is unnecessary to 
alter to rouoar with Usener, or with Crénert to roujoat (Svvac)ro. 
Epicurus not infrequently employs the middle unexpectedly. 


B. Bodies and space. 


Epicurus proceeds at once to consider the constitution of the 
universe. It consists of bodies (matter) and space. That body 
exists is attested by the universal experience of mankind, and space 
must needs exist in order that bodies may exist and move init. The 
line of argument is familiar in Epicurean writings (the Scholiast here 
notes that it recurred both in the Greater Epitome and in the Ilepi 
dvcews) and is closely followed with some amplification by Lucr. i. 
419-448. 

7. (odpata kai témos): the addition made by Usener is amply 
justified by Ep. ii. 86 7d wav copata Kal dvadys dicts, by quotations 
from Epicurus in Sext. adv. Dogm. iii. 333 (Fr. 13) and Plut. adv. 
Col. 11, p. 1112e (Fr. 14), and by Lucr. i. 420. The omission is due 
to ‘haplography’. Arndt and Kochalsky propose to read 16 wav éore 
without any addition, but it is absurd that he should here state the 
existence of the universe after assuming it in the previous section, and 
the following sentence would then be left without connexion, 

8. adth 4 alcOnois: we are at every moment conscious of the 
existence of bodies and our consciousness cannot be denied. Reason 
must take its evidence from the senses in judging of adyAa. 

ént mdvtwv : not neuter ‘on all occasions’ but ‘before the eyes of’, 
as often in legal phraseology (e.g. Dem. 781. 4 éAéyxeoOau éxi wévTav). 
This is proved by Lucr. i. 422 ‘corpus enim per se communis dedicat 
esse sensus ’, 

g. Gomep mpoettov: sc. § 38. 

10. 13 mpéa0ev: Usener’s rézos 8¢ is an unnecessary emendation 
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of the MS. 75 zxpécbev: 5é:must be inserted, as Gassendi saw; 
after «i. 

§ 40. 1. 8 xeviv... Epicurus’ list of synonyms is carefully repro- 
duced by Lucretius: réaos = locus, xevov = inane, xopa = Spatium : 
dvadys Pious is represented by the adjective zu/actile in i. 437 (cf. tn- 
factus, ‘intangibility’, i. 454). The words are used as absolute 
synonyms ‘by Epicurus, but their interchangeable use suggests an 
uncertainty, and Epicurus seems to oscillate between the ideas of 
‘space’ = extension in an almost mathematical sense, and the more 
concrete notion of the ‘unoccupied space’ between bodies. 6 has the 
best MS. authority : Usener reads 6y from the dv of some MSS., to 
agree with rdzos in his emendation. 

2. dvabh puow regards space from a slightly different point of view 
and leads up to the mention of properties. The one property of 
space, that by which alone it can be known, is that ‘it cannot be 
touched’: but it is a @vou—an existence—just as matter is a dvovs. 
The idea really goes back to the controversies of Leucippus and 
Democritus with their opponents. ‘The real’ (76 dv), said Leucippus, 
meaning what his opponents called real, i.e. matter, ‘exists not a 
whit more than the unreal, the void exists no less than matter’. 

3. Kabdmep aiverar kivotpeva. Notice again the appeal to sense, 
but in this case it cannot be so direct: sensation cannot tell us of the 
existence of the void, as it can of body. But it does tell us of the 
positions and motions of bodies: and neither position nor motion is 
possible without ‘empty space’. Here then we have a case of the 
paptipyo.s of phenomena. 

mapa S€ taita ... Epicurus repeats his position from a slightly 
different point of view, stating it now negatively. Besides bodies and 
space there is nothing else which exists as a ‘complete thing’ (6Ay 
vous), nothing, that is, which has an independent existence. Anything 
else we can conceive (e.g. a quality or a state) has an existence 
dependent on or relative to something else, is, as Epicurus says, 
a property (cvpBeByxds) or accident (cvurtwya) of body or space. 
Lucretius is again (i. 430-432, 445-448) following closely and. goes on 
naturally enough to discuss properties and accidents, a subject rele- 
gated in the letter (possibly out of place) to § 68. Bignone notes that 
Epicurus’ view is here stated in opposition to the Platonic theory of 
ideas and to any spiritual view of the yvy7. 

4. oUTE Tep\AnTTLKds oUTe dvadyws Tos TepiAnTrois, ‘neither by way 
of conception nor on the analogy of conceivable things’. Epicurus’ 
idea of thought is always the grasping (qeprapBdvew) of a 
visual image («idwAov)—sometimes this is the rpdéAyyus, which has 
been formed in the mind by a succession of efSwAa from outside 
(repAnrruxds), Sometimes by a combination of images the mind forms 
an image of its own (dvaddyws Tots repiAyrrois). F doi 

Usener is probably right in regarding the form mepiAymrés in the 
MSS. as impossible and emending to reprnrrixds. 
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5. OS. . . AapBavdpeva. . . Xeydueva. There seems no need’ to 
follow Usener in emending to dca... AapBdvoue... A€éyomwev: the 
construction is loose, but not too. loose for Epicurus. 

6. cupmtdpara 7 oupBeByxdta: cf. § 68 and notes there. 

7. kat pi Kal... Having established matter and void as the sole 
existences, Epicurus proceeds to consider the form in which matter 
or body exists. ‘Body’ is an ambiguous term. We normally mean 
by it material things, such as we perceive: these are in reality com- 
pounds (cvyxpiceis) of matter and void. In its more technical sense it 
means ‘absolute matter’, matter apart from void. Once more 
Lucretius follows closely (i. 483, 484) : 


corpora sunt porro partim primordia rerum, 
partim concilio. quae constant principiorum. 


§ 41. 1. taita 8€ éorw... This ‘absolute matter’ exists in the 
form of indivisible, unalterable particles, ‘atoms’. Epicurus’ very 
brief proof—that otherwise the dissolution of things would mean their 
absolute destruction—is elaborated by Lucretius into a long series of 
arguments to show that the ultimate particles are ‘solid, single, and 
eternal’ (i. 503-634, especially 540-550). 

Groua Kat duetaéBAynta, ‘they cannot be separated into smaller par- 
ticles, nor can there be any internal change by rearrangement of their 
parts’, both ideas come directly to Epicurus from Democritus, but the 
latter has greatly elaborated in the conception of the wépara, §§ 56, 57. 

3. toxédv 1. The MSS. have ioyvovra, but (a) it cannot be taken 
with zdvza, for Epicurus could not have said ‘all things remain 
strong’, meaning that their component particles so remained, (d) 
Bignone’s suggestion that it might refer to ratra at the beginning 
of the sentence would involve a considerable stretch of grammatical 
probability. Usener emends to icyvew 7, but ioxvew as a mere 
equivalent of dvvacGa: is unlikely. E. Rohde in a MS. note in his 
copy of Usener, now in my possession, suggested icyvovrd twa, which 
is on the right lines: the things are dissolved but ‘ some permanent 
existences’ remain, i.e. the atoms survive. I suggest (and I now find 
that Bignone in his notes has the same proposal) ioyidv 7, ‘some- 
thing with strength’, ‘something permanent’, which is nearer to the 
MS. text. The participle is strongly confirmed by § 54 éredyrep 
Set ru Srropévew ev tais Siadvocot TOY GvyKpicewy OTEpedv Kal adiddvTOY, 
and by Lucretius’ recurrent description of the atoms in the corre- 
sponding passage as ‘solida pollentia simplicitate’ (i. 574, 612). 

Crénert’s Sropevety for ixopévew is hardly necessary in Epicurus in 
spite of P@apyoec Oat. 

4. ™Ahpy : i.e. each of the atoms is a solid corporeal plenum with- 
out any admixture of void. : az: 

gvta: the MS. éray is clearly a mistake: Bignone’s correction ofa, 
87 is less satisfactory than Usener’s évra, and Meibom’s dvra, kat is. 


hardly necessary. 
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Sry 4% Srws: quite literally, there is no part of themselves in which 
they could break up and no means by which they could do it—another 
anticipation of the idea of the zépara. 


C. Infinity of the universe. 


Epicurus proceeds to a new point. The universe, the sum-total 
that is of body + space (76 wav), is infinite. This he proves charac- 
teristically by an appeal to sense-experience. In the case of any 
limited thing, you must come to the end of it, and you perceive its end 
‘against something else’, i.e. as standing out against something which 
is not ‘it’. But in the case of the universe there is no such end and 
nothing outside it. The argument is brought out more clearly by 
Lucretius (i. 958-964) : 


omne quod est igitur nulla regione viarum 
finitumst ; namque extremum debebat habere. 
extremum porro nullius posse videtur 

esse, nisi ultra sit quod finiat; ut videatur 

quo non longius haec sensus natura sequatur. 
nunc extra summum quoniam nil esse fatendum, 
non habet extremum, caret ergo fine modoque. 


It is clearly illustrated by the famous problem of the throwing of the 
spear (968-983). 

4. Tap €repdv tr Oewpetrat. Usener, thinking the argument is 
incomplete as it stands, suggests (Introd., p. xviii) that a clause has 
been lost by ‘homoeoteleuton’: GAAG pay Td wav od wap Erepdv TL 
Oewpetrat, the equivalent of which is found in Cic. de Div, ii. 50. 103 
‘at quod omne est, id non cernitur ex alio extrinsecus’, But I agree 
with Bignone that in a brief epitome like this it is quite likely that one 
step in the argument was omitted. 

g. kal phy kat... Not only is the universe infinite as a whole, but 
each of its two component parts is infinite, ‘the bodies’ in number, 
space in extent. For (if the whole is infinite, one or other or both of 
its constituents must be infinite—another omitted step conscientiously 
supplied in Lucr. i. 1008 ff.), and (a) a limited number of atoms in 
infinite void could never meet or remain in union to form things, 
(2) unlimited atoms in finite space would not have room to take up 
their place (an argument slightly varied by Lucretius in i. 988-1007). 

§ 42. 3. ok Exovta Td brepelSovta Kat oré\AovTa KATA Tas dvakomTds. 
The idea involves the Epicurean cinetics, The atoms are continually 
falling in the void of their own weight, but they swerve from time to time 
owing to the wapéyxAwors (Lucr. ii. 216 ff.) and this causes them to 
collide. The result of constant collisions is that they are driven off in 
all directions, even upwards, and are so both prevented from falling 
and kept in their places within compounds. The dvaxom? is the single 
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blow which lies at the basis of the process of dvruxory (see §§ 46>, 
47). Meibom’s proposal to read déyvrixomds here is out of place. 

_ 4. ox dy eftye ...: ie. there would not be room for infinite atoms 
in limited space. Lucretius (i. 988 ff.) argues rather differently that 
the particles would all collect in a mass at the bottom of limited 
space. The two ideas differ only in the relative extent attributed to 
a limited space. 


D, Differences of shape in the atoms. 


Epicurus’ position on this point is a little unexpected and needs 
explanation. The varieties of shape in the atoms are caused by the 
number and arrangement of their xépara—their inseparable parts. 
In order to produce the great variety of perceptible things—ovyxpicets 
—the variety of atomic shapes must be immensely large. But 
Epicurus is unwilling to say that it is infinite for a reason which 
becomes clear in § 56. Further variety of shape can only be pro- 
duced by the increase in the number of zrépara in the atoms, and if this 
increase were carried on to infinity, the atoms would become so large 
as to be perceptible to the senses. Democritus had indeed boldly 
said that some atoms are péyiora, but Epicurus, feeling that the 
evidence of sense-perception was against this conclusion, decided that 
the varieties of atomic shape were not infinite, but only inconceivably 
many. See Lucr. ii. 478 ff. 

6. peord, ‘compact’, ‘solid’; one of the regular atomic words to 
denote the solidity and unbreakability of the atoms. 

4. d&mwepihnwra, ‘incomprehensible’, ‘not to be grasped by the 
mind’: see the note on zepiAnmrixds (§ 40). The idea is again 
visual: you could not put the varieties of shape together and conceive 
them as a collection with a boundary round the outside. 

g. Tas Tooattas Siadopds: i.e. in ovyKpices. 

éx Tay adtév oxnpdtev: i.e. in the atoms. One MS. (G) omits 
airav, but there seems no reason to suspect it: ‘by repeating the. 
same shapes’ we might say. 

mepierAnppévwv, ‘limited’; so as to become comprehensible in 
number. 

10. kab” Exdotyny S€: though the number of shapes is only incom- 
prehensible, the number of atoms of each shape is infinite: this idea 
greatly assists the possibility of the formation of compound bodies 
with so vast a variety of shape. 

II. odx Gms Grretpor, ‘not quite infinite’: an almost colloquial 
use. 

12. After dzreptAnmro the MSS. have the words ot8¢ yép pyow évdorépw 
(‘further on’, sc. § 56) eis dareipov tiv ropay Tvyxdvew, eye d€, érevdy 
aleroudryres peraBddAovrat, et pedAet TIS pty Kal ToIs peyeVeow arAds eis 
darepov abras éxBddAew. This has generally been recognized by 
editors as a scholium, as is shown by its introductory words. Bignone 
(Ait della Reale Acc. delle Scienze di Torino xlvii, 1912, pp. 680 ff.) 
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has shown that Usener’s emendation of A€yer to Ayyew is unnecessary, 
and that the general sense is that if you deny infinite division, as 
Epicurus did, and yet wish to account for variations in quality in 
things, you still need not suppose an infinite variety of atomic shapes, 
and if you do, some will become so large as to be visible. Von der 
Muehll would retain the words ei péAAa... éxBadrdrew in the text, 
which is possibly right, as it completes the argument, but it makes 
the scholium leave off very abruptly at weraBaddAovrac. 


. 


_E. Motion of the atoms. 


The never-ceasing motion of the atoms and the consequent internal 
vibration in compound bodies is a very important point in Epicurean 
physics and is treated at length by Lucretius (ii, 80-332). The 
present statement is very much abbreviated and entirely confined to 
the internal movement in compounds. It is however fairly certain, as 
modern editors assume, that something must have been lost in which 
Epicurus dealt with the two primary causes of atomic motion, their 
weight, which causes them to fall downwards at an equal rate in the 
void, and the swerve (rapéyxAecs, clinamen) which produces their 
collisions and constant motion in all directions. The text resumes 
where he is describing the internal movement of the atoms inside 
compounds: there some atoms recoil at great distance, and thus con- 
stitute rarified bodies, such as air. and fire, in which there is a large 
admixture of void, others are kept more closely together either by 
their own interlacings, as in hard solids, or by the interlacing of an 
outer atomic ‘case’ which confines them, as in the case of liquids. 
In such compounds there is a constant internal vibration of atoms, 
recoiling at short distances between their collisions with one another. 

§ 43. 1. kai at wey... Bignone places the lacuna here, and 
suggests as giving its general form the words (xara oraOuny, ai dt 
kara wapéykQuow, ai d¢ Kata tadpov. TovTwv dé ai pev pépovra). This 
will fit well with the context and is fairly clearly what a lost passage 
might have contained. Usener places the lacuna after rév aidva, but 
does not indicate its exact contents. It is almost inconceivable that 
Epicurus should not have spoken of the two primary causes of atomic 
motion, and it is noticeable that in the letter as we have it there is no 
mention at all of the all-important doctrine of the rapéyxdors, which 
would have come in naturally here. 

2. at S€ ab tov modpdy is Usener’s correction for the MS. reading 
ai 8 adrov Tov waApdv. It is difficult to attach much meaning to airdv, 
though it would be easier if mention of the raApés had been made in 
the lost passage. The correction to ad is simple, aérév having resulted 
from the repetition of tov. Von der Muehll, following Brieger, reads 
avrod, ‘there’, sc. in the compound. The zadpés is of course the 
internal vibration within close compounds reSulting from the constant. 
movement and recoil of the constituent atoms. 
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3. toxouow, not merely ‘have’ but ‘keep up’. Usener suggests 
the corre¢tion tsxovea, but (a) if Bignone’s idea of the form of the 
lost passage is correct, the indicative would be natural ; (4) even other- 
wise this abrupt breaking away from exact parallelism in clauses is very 
much in Epicurus’ manner. ; 

TH TepiToky KekAipévar . . . Epicurus assumes two varieties of 
these closer compounds. In one the atoms, those still moving in the 
maApos, are actually interlaced with one another as in most solids, 
in the other there is as it were an outer case of interlaced atoms, which 
shuts in a number of other atoms moving freely within it (oreya- 
Copevar wapa tdv wAextixGv). It was in this latter form that he con- 
ceived the body of fluids. The MSS. have riyv zrepurdoxny, but it is 
impossible to construe the accusative. 

4. Tapa tav mAextixGv, G only, must be right as against the zept of 
the other MSS. 

§ 44. 1. i Te yap... Epicurus’ explanation of the twofold cause 
of the internal vibration is rather obscure. When the atoms. have 
entered a compound they are unable to stay still because they are 
even now individually surrounded by void, which offers no resistance 
to their movement; on the other hand, their constant collision with 
other perfectly hard and unyielding atoms makes them recoil in all 
directions. 

2. avtyv: emphatically predicative, ‘each by itself’, The atrév of 
G seems pointless and Meibom’s correction dropov needless, and not in 
Epicurus’ manner. 

4. kata Thy odyKpovow, ‘on their collision’, almost ‘as the result of 
their collision ’. 

ép Strogov ay... This is clearly a greater distance in the case of 
atoms in the fluid body than in the solid. 

6. ToUtwy, ‘these mctions’, 

od éotw. Usener’s suggested addition ovde réAos is quite un- 
necessary. 

aitiwy. Usener adopted H. Weil’s conjecture didiwy, and it has been 
received by subsequent editors. But there seems no need for it: 
‘there is no beginning to these motions, because their cause is the. 
atoms and the void’, and they are the ultimate constituents of the 
universe which here existed for all eternity. Kochalsky would read 
dvaitiwy, ‘uncaused’ (ursachios), but such a meaning is surely 
doubtful. 

§ 45. 1.‘H rocatTn $.. .: a short conclusion to this section, which 
would perhaps be better in place after the next paragraph. It is 
expressed in the material terms of the Epicurean phraseology. In 
order to have a visual image (ézivo.a) of unseen things, the mind must 
have an example (rvzos) on which to build.. This example is given in 
the audible sounds (@wvj) of Epicurus’ words, the written text being 
regarded, as always in Greek, as a record of the spoken. -words. 
rocavrn 5y, has better MS. authority than rocavrn dé and is more 
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natural. Bignone takes it to mean ‘of so great importance aD Ube 
surely means ‘so brief’. 

2. THs... émwolas. The MSS. have érvofars which Usener keeps, 
inserting (rats wep‘) before rjs. But Zf have érwoias, which Bignone 
adopts, and the correction is simpler. For the construction of rézov 
with gen. he compares § 35 rov rumov THs dAns tpayparteias. 


F. Infinite number of worlds. 


This section comes as a sort of afterthought. Other worlds than 
our own are in fact another kind of aéyAa, not because, like the atoms 
and space, they are in their nature imperceptible, but because we can 
never perceive them. It was a regular tenet of the atomic school that 
there is an infinite number of worlds, some like ours, some unlike, and 
differing too from one another. The proof given by Epicurus is also 
traditional, that with infinite atoms moving in space the sequence of 
their movements will cause the creation of other worlds just as it has 
of this world: no limited number of worlds could exhaust the supply 
of matter, Lucretius (ii. 1023-1089) argues also from the typically 
Epicurean idea that nothing is unique, and that on the whole there is 
about an equal number of all things (icovopia). 

3. ot & has the support of the majority of the MSS.: the alternative 
«i? would involve the change made by f of xat of to cite. rovrw is of 
course ‘ our world’. 

4. at te ydp. The re suggests a complementary clause with reference 
to the infinite extent of space and something may have dropped out, 
as is suggested by the parallel passage of Lucretius ii. 1053-1055: 


undique cum versum spatium vacet infinitum 
seminaque innumero numero summaque profunda 
multimodis volitent aeterno percita motu. 

@s dpte dredeix Oy: sc. in § 42. 

6. é& dv... wounOety. It is difficult to see the difference between 
the two clauses. Perhaps éé dv av yévorro refers rather to the original 
creation of the world, i¢’ dv ay roiOety to its maintenance. 

7. 000 dco... . Sudopot ToUToIs. ovro.s is the reading of all the 
MSS.: the parallel of of 6 doo. rovrw would lead one to expect 
tovrw here, ‘like or unlike our world’, but there is no authority for 
the change. The idea then must be a new one, ‘neither all those 
which are like one another nor all those which are different from these’, 
i.e. from those which are alike. 


III. Snsz-pERcEPTIon. 


A. Sight by means of the ‘images’. 


Epicurus now starts on a quite different topic. ate@yows is the 
foundation of the Epicurean theory of knowledge, and it is therefore 
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necessary to know how it is brought about. He starts directly on 
sight and enunciates the main theory that it is caused by ‘images’ 
which come off from things and travelling through the intervening air 
collide with the organs of sense and so cause perception. The theory 
was inherited from the Atomists and is described by Lucretius in a 
section which, though not closely following the present treatment, in 
many respects throws light on it (iv. 46-268). 
(1) The ‘images’. The first section gives a very careful descrip- 
tion of the ‘images’. They are in fact a film or framework, the outer 
atomic ‘case’ of things which comes off from the surface. It is thus 
hollow within and extremely thin. Here again we are dealing with 
something beyond the ken of the senses, and according to the Canontca, 
the theory may be accepted, if it is not contrary to our experience. 
This accounts for the strangely negative form of the proof ore yap 
amootaces aduvatrotcw ... : 

§ 46 *. 1. tU0L Sporocyypoves, ‘images like in shape or outline’ to 
the solid bodies from which they come. Cf. Lucr. iv. 51-52: 


quod speciem ac formam similem gerit eius imago 
cuiuscumque cluet de corpore fusa vagari. 


2. tov datvouevwv, ‘the objects of sense’, a traditional philosophic 
term, rather oddly used by Epicurus, in whose theory external objects 
are never directly perceived except by touch. The ‘subtlety’ of the 
images far exceeds that of the objects, so that they can never be 
perceived by touch but only by the organs of sense. 

3. €v 74 teptexovtt, ‘in whatever surrounds the object’, a perfectly 
vague phrase: in the case of the majority of things it is of course 
the air. 

4. Tis Katepyactas, The MSS. are divided between rovs, tas, and 
rais, which points to some case of the article ; the variations may be 
due, as Kochalsky suggests, to a mistaking of the rare émirydevoryres 
for some case of the superlative of éirjdeos. rs therefore seems 
a simpler solution than Usener’s zpés, the genitive being a perfectly 
natural construction after éxuryderyres. 

Tav Kokopdtwv Kai AewToryTwv. I take this to be a very careful 
description of the ‘images’, which are merely films or cases, hollow 
within and extremely thin in the outer crusts, Usener emended to 
Neor#rwv and took the whole phrase to mean, as Hicks translates, 
‘materials adapted for expressing the hollowness and smoothness of 
the surfaces’, i.e. of reproducing those of the original object: so 
Bignone. This seems to be quite unnecessary and really to antici- 
pate: Epicurus does not come to the relation of the image to the 
object till the next clause. : 

5. Ogow kai Bdow: Oéors is the position held by the atom in rela- 
tion to itself (i.e. whether it is upside down or on its side), Baous its 
place in the series with reference to its neighbours, — The words 
correspond to the tpory and diaiyy of Leucippus, which Aristotle 
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explains to mean Oéo1s and ragis: Giussani wishes to emend Bdow to 
tagww, but that is unnecessary. The importance of the preservation of 
these positions in the ‘image’ is that it enables it. to reproduce not 
only the shape but also the colour of the object, colour being due to 
the arrangement and movements of the atoms. Cf. Oéow Kat traéw 
below, § 48. 

§ 46. kat phy cal. . .§ 47. Todro Katacxely 7d oTorxetov. ‘There 
follows a considerable section which interrupts the sequence of thought 
about the <i8wAa and deals with the motion of atoms in the void and 
in compounds. Giussani suggested its transposition to §§ 61, 62, 
where he adjusted the two sentences naturally to the context, and with 
some hesitation I follow him. Bignone (Zzcuro, Appendix I, II) has 
argued at length for the retention of the passage in its place, regarding 
it as a preliminary explanation of the general principles of atomic 
motion intended to lead up to the discussion of the motion of the 
simulacra at the end of § 47. But (1) it seriously interrupts the 
sequence here: Epicurus states at the outset of § 46 that there are 
‘images like in shape to the objects’, and that ‘ they far surpass per- 
ceptible things in subtlety’. The first statement he immediately 
confirms in the sentence ovre yap droordces. . ., the second is dealt 
with in the words «if dr. 7a eidwAa... It is most improbable that 
these clauses should be interrupted by a long discussion of atomic 
motion intended to explain the subsequent 60ev kai rayn avuTépBAyta 
éxe. Even if the explanation is required, it is not in place, (2) In 
order to obtain the reference to the szmu/acra Bignone has to adopt an 
improbable emendation in the text (razopepdpevov cpa). (3) The 
sentences fit admirably in the place to which Giussani transfers them 
in §§ 61, 62, and indeed seem necessary there to complete the argu- 
ment. It is best therefore to regard these sentences as belonging to 
the later context and transferred here by a scribe in order to assist the 
understanding of what is undoubtedly an anticipation of the general 
ideas of the atomic cinetics at the end of § 47: such an anticipation 
Epicurus might well make in a letter intended for persons already 
acquainted with the system. Von der Muehll retains the sentences 
here and believes them to refer to the motion of the ei8wAa, but they 
seem to me to contain many statements quite inapplicable to the 
‘images’. a 

§ 47%. (2) The subtlety and speed of the images. Having said 
that nothing in sense-experience contradicts the possibility of the 
formation of images, Epicurus proceeds to state that there is similarly — 
nothing to contradict the notion of their extreme subtlety. This is 
the normal Epicurean ‘proof’ with regard to d3yAa. He then. pro- 
ceeds to deduce from their subtlety an extreme speed in motion. The 
text here is uncertain and the argument difficult as it assumes a know- 
ledge of the Epicurean cinetics (see §§ 61, 62). Briefly the idea is 
this: the unimpeded atom passes through space at ‘inconceivable’ 
(dzepwvoyrw) speed: the only cause of delay is collision, which causes 
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arrest during the infinitely brief time of contact, and then the atom 
moves .again at ‘atomic’ speed. In a compound body ‘there are 
two causes of delay : firstly, it may collide with other bodies outside 
itself; secondly, the collisions and movements in all directions of the 
atoms which compose it delay the motion of the whole body, and it is 
only through this delay that its motion becomes perceptible. (For 
both kinds of collision Epicurus uses the word évricom).) Now the 
‘images’ are mainly fine in texture: they are shot off from the body 
by the impulse of atomic movement within it, which starts the whole 
complex film in movement in one direction, they can move through 
space without encountering any—or only a few—obstacles, and there 
is little or no internal vibration. For these reasons the images are 
able to move almost at atomic speed: they are imperceptible in their 
transit, and it is only when they touch our eyes that we then perceivé 
them. Lucr. iv. 176-229 deals with the subject fully and in.an 
independent manner, but he is, I think, of considerable value. for. the 
interpretation of the present passage. 

I. Aewréthow dvuTepBAnTots, ‘unsurpassable fineness of texture’, 
indefinitely greater than that of any compound perceptible by the 
senses. Cf. Lucr. iv, 10-128. 

3. Tdvta mépoy cUumeTpov ExovTa: a difficult expression which recurs 
in§ 61. The analogy of § 53 dyxou... ovpperpor pds Td TodTo Td 
aicOyrnpiov Kwely suggests that we should emend here zpos (76) 76. . « 
‘they have all their movement proportionate to the fact that...’ This 
was the view taken by the Ambrosian version and recently by Tescari 
and Kochalsky. But in § 61 the expression is used absolutely, and 
the two passages must be taken together. Bignone would render it 
‘having all their movement in one direction’, and Giussani explains 
that the component atoms of the ‘image’ are not impeded by any 
dvrixo7y of their own owing to movements in many directions and 
consequent collisions. It is hard to see how even in the subtle com- 
plex of an ‘image’ there can be no éyrixory at all, and Epicurus 
himself seems to suggest that there is some: it is therefore best to take 
the expression in a vaguer sense, ‘having all their motion uniform’, 
i.e. in speed and direction. 

mpds (79) 7G. . . dAlya dvtixéwrew. It is clear that an additional 
article must be inserted, and if we reject 70 (see above), Meibom’s 76 
is inevitable, ‘besides the fact that’. The MSS. then have dzreipy. 
This. Usener retains, and proposes to translate ‘besides the fact that 
nothing . . . hinders their infinite subtlety’, referring to Lucr. iv. 


196-197 : 
deinde quod usque adeo textura praedita rara 
- mittuntur, facile ut quasvis penetrare queant res. 


This Giussani adopts with some reluctance, and Hicks translates, 
‘owing to their infinitesimal fineness they meet with no resistance . 
- But this is a quite impossible sense for dze/pw, especially in view of 
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the occurrence of dzre‘povs immediately afterwards in a normal sense. 
Tescari, feeling that Usener’s solution was impossible, supposed a 
lacuna after éefpw in which the meaning required by Usener would 
be expressed. Bignone would read 76 (uy) dzreipw, ‘nothing hinders 
the limited number of atoms in the images’, as opposed to dzretpous 
just afterwards. But though there is no difficulty in the neuter and 
genitive, for which he quotes parallels, the expression 7@ py dzreipw 
airév sounds very unlike Epicurus, who would surely have said 
rerepacpévois. In the parallel passage Lucretius (iv. 205) says: 


cum iaciuntur et emissum res nulla moratur, 


which suggests a word equivalent in sense to emzssum. «I therefore 
propose dzopp: it does not elsewhere occur in Epicurus though 
dmdppora does in § 46, but it seems a quite probable word for him 
to use. 

4. Woddats Sé Kal darelpors eO0s dvtikdmrew tr. The MS. text is 
apparently zoAAats, though Usener in his notes quotes it as zoAXois. 
With the latter we should supply cidwAo.s, and the meaning would be 
that though any one image would meet with but few obstacles, yet the 
continuous flow of them would be soon interrupted. This gives good 
sense, though it is surely possible to retain woAAais (sc. aropois). ‘The 
images with their subtle texture and few atoms meet with little oppo- 
sition, whereas the many or infinite (in a loose sense) atoms which 
compose. a normal compound body must at once be brought up 
against obstacles’. 

(3) Epicurus proceeds to the question of the creation of the images. 
It must be that they not only move to us with incredible speed, but 
also that there is an immediate and unbroken flow: otherwise we 
should not have a steady vision of the object but a broken chain of 
images. It is also this constant and immediate flow which enables us 
to correct impressions which might be produced by the disturbance of 
individual images owing to collisions in transit, though occasionally 
(as in the familiar instance. of the square tower seen at a distance) the 
whole series may be so affected. The images preserve ‘for a long 
time’ the order and position of the atoms on the original body, but 
cannot do so for an indefinite time or distance: hence we do not see 
distant objects so clearly or certainly as those near at hand. Epicurus 
adds further that images may be formed by the union of atoms in the 
air or in other ways, and finally, rather more elaborately than usual, 
states his ‘proof’: that nothing in his theory is contradicted by our 
experience of the clear view of things or of the details of colour, move- 
ment, &c. For the whole passage cf. Lucr. iv. 143-175. 

§ 48. 1. Or:... sc. odfey avtiysaprupel Tay pawopuéevev from above. 
ct’s es vojpati, ‘as quick as thought’, almost a colloquial phrase. 
Cf. § 61. 

3- peiors is here used generally not only for the flow of images, but 
for the constant efflux of individual atoms from compounds. Com- 
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pound bodies are always losing matter in this way and at the same 
time taking in fresh atoms from without, 

3- émohijs: the correction of Z* and f for the MS. émt roddjjs: 
ovvexys from the margin of P for avvoxns. Both corrections are 
necessary and inevitable. 

ok émidndos TH petdoer, Usener’s correction for cypeudoe of the 
MSS.: # jewdoe in F and the margin of P points in this direction. 
This is an interesting point in the theory, which is not reproduced by 
Lucretius. The constant efflux of images does not diminish the size 
of the object, because the place of the atoms lost is immediately taken 
by other atoms joining the compound body from the surrounding 
atmosphere (da tiv dvravardjpwow). Cf. especially Plut. adv. Col. 
16 pupiov pev ciddAwv dzrepxopevwr del Kal fedvrwv, ppiov 8 ds eixds 
érépwv éx Tod TepiexovTos emippedvTwy Kal dvarAnpotvTwv 7d &Opourpa, 
though he is of course wrong in supposing that it was by other images, 
not other atoms, that the place of the lost images is taken. Giussani 
wrongly interprets the dyravarAjpwors as of the images; Epicurus 
does not mean that what is rubbed off from them in transit is replaced 
by the influx of new atoms. 

4. odLouca: from this point the fedois, which is the subject, is 
definitely the flow of images. 

5. Odow kal taéiv: see note on § 464, |. 5, : 

6. cuvyxeopevn. Epicurus admits that the images may become 
blurred by collisions in transit; when this happens only to individual 
images the necessary correction is made by the ‘cinematographic’ 
effect of the whole series: but since, in the case of distant objects, the 
series may be thus affected we must be careful to regard what we see 
as a mpoopevov. Usener adds irdpxe: after ovyxeopevy from the margin 
of H, but the participle can well stand alone. - 

ovotdcets, ‘compound idols’, which correspond to no real object, 
but are formed by the spontaneous congregation of atoms in. the air. 
Compare Lucr. iv. 129-142, where he illustrates the idea by the con- 
figurations formed by clouds in the air, ne 

7. d€eiar Sid 7d ph Seiv. . . Such idols can be formed quickly 
because it is only necessary for enough atoms to unite to form the 
external film, whereas in order to make a normal compound body, it 
would be necessary for all the interior to be filled up (xara BdGos) as 
well. This is another interesting point which seems to have escaped 
Lucretius. : ; ) 

8. &Adov Sé rpdzot tes... Lucretius notes one other such possi- 
bility (iv. 724 ff.), when images emitted from things unite in the air to 
form a new compound image, These are the cause of the belief in 
such monsters as Centaurs, Scylla, and Cerberus. 

g. dvripaptupetrar, the passive, seems a necessary correction of 
Weil’s for’ dvrizaprupet. Epicurus could not say, ‘none of these 
things witnesses against the senses*. - _ ee had 

10. dv Bdéwy tis... dvoice. A difficult and obscure sentence. 
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All editors agree with Gassendi’s correction évapyeias for évepyeias and 
that the dvofce of B is the origin of the strange variants dvoton and 
dveiot. Usener also altered the MS. iva to viva; but with his accentua- 
tion dy BAémy tis twa Tpdmrov Tas évapyetas, Tiva Kal... dvoice 1 am 
unable to construe the sentence. It is surely probablé that we have 
two parallel clauses, and should accentuate av BXérn tis Tiva tpdrov 
Tas evapyeias, tiva kal... dvoioe: the subject of dvoice: will be 
alc Onors (derived from tats aicOjcecr) and we shall get the meaning 
‘if one looks to see in what way sensation will bring us the clear 
visions from outward things and in what way their qualities ’, i.e. if we 
try to investigate by means of our sense-perceptions how we get those 
sense-perceptions both of the near view of objects and of their qualities, 
we find nothing which contradicts the present theory. 

Bignone keeps the MSS. wa and translates, ‘if one observes in a 
certain way the evidence of phenomena to which he must refer. . .’, 
but ria rpdérov is then very weak, the use of iva is unnatural and the 
whole idea out of place here. 

tas cupmafeias occurs again in § 50. It means the corresponding 
affections in the images to the atomic positions and movements in the 
original, to which are due the qualities of colour, &c., and any inci- 
dents of change. It is almost impossible to render it in a single word. 
Bignone says, ‘ the constant continuity of the sensible properties of the 
external objects’: this seems to me to miss a little the idea of corres- 
pondence: we may perhaps say, ‘the corresponding sequence of 
qualities and movements ’. 

(4) The letter passes from the consideration of the images and 
their character to that of the act of sight. Two points of some 
importance emerge in this section: (1) The idea that thought as well 
as sight is due to images; this was part of the material conception of 
the nature of the soul, and explains Epicurus’ habit, already noticed, 
of regarding all thinking as a kind of visualization. (2) The refuta- 
tion, very rare in the letters, of rival theories, namely that of Demo- 
critus of an impression made on the air and that of Empedocles and 
others of the effect of rays passing from the eye to the object. In con- 
tradiction to these Epicurus reasserts clearly and distinctly his own 
theory, and makes the new point that the emission of the images from 
objects is due to the internal vibration of the component atoms, 

§ 49. 2. kat StavoetoPar: an important addition. Thought too as 
well as sight is due to the influx of images directly into the mind: 
cf. Lucr. iv. 722 ff. He is thinking here, however, not so much of 
the ordinary processes of thought, which employ images or concep- 
tions (xpoAnes) already stored in the mind, as of those rarer processes 
by which we obtain a direct mental image of an external object by 
means of ‘fine idols’ which pass directly into the mind without stirring 
the senses. This is above all the means by which we obtain know- 
Jedge of the gods (cf. Lucr. v. 1169-1182). ; 

ob yap av évatooppayicatto . . . Epicurus dismisses two rival 
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theories. The first is that of Democritus, from whom his system 
was derived, but whose over-refinements he not infrequently rejected. 
Democritus held (Theophr. de Sensu 52) that the effluence from the 
object did not itself penetrate the eye, but that it formed in the air an 
impression (dzrorvzrwors) intwo dimensions, like the impression which an 
object makes in wax, and this impression being hard was able to enter 
the soft material (typév) of the eye and appear there as the image in 
the pupil (éudacis), which is what we actually see. This subtlety 
Epicurus rudely brushes aside, apparently because he did not believe 
that the air could receive and retain such an impression. Note 
that éevarror ppayiraito recalls closely the Democritean idea of the 
aTOTUTWCLS. 

4. 008€ 816 tdv dxtivev. The second theory is usually attributed to 
Empedocles and was certainly held by Parmenides, namely that rays 
came from the eyes of the percipient and acting on the effluence from 
the objects joined in forming the image. This theory, which was no 
doubt designed to emphasize the active element in perception, was 
adopted by Plato (Zheaet. 153 e, Zim. 45 c, &c.). tov dxrivwy is the 
MS. text, and Usener’s alteration to twév is unnecessary: Epicurus 
means ‘the rays’ of which Parmenides and Plato speak. 

6. ottws os with the whole sentence: ‘the impression could not be 
produced so well by either of these two means as by my theory’. 

timwv, ‘models’: le wishes for the sake of argument to avoid his 
technical term <idwAwr. 

7. Spoxpdwv: the dzd xpodv of the MSS. appears to be a mere 
mistake derived from dazé tév rpayparwv just before. 

kata 7o évdppottov péyebos, ‘according to the appropriate size’, 
i.e. the grosser images affect the sight, the more subtle pass directly 
into the mind and awake a mental image. . 

8. tats popais: the margin of H alone has preserved what must 
certainly be the right reading as against popfats—it is because of the 
celerity of their creation and the swiftness of their motion that the 
successive images are able to give a continuous and steady vision, 

'§ 50. 2. cuvexois, ‘ continuous ’, that is in time, ‘ uninterrupted ’. 

cupmdQeray : see note on § 48, 1. 8. 

3. Kara Tov éxelOev cuppetpov émeperopdy—a Careful phrase, ‘ owing 
to the uniform contact kept up from the object’: the succession of 
images makes a continuous line of contact between the object and the 
percipient : for ovpperpov see note on § 47,1. 3. , 

4. &k THS...1médoews. This is a new point: it is the constant 
internal vibration of the atoms deep down within the object which 
forces off the outer film that comes to us as an image. 

(s) Truth and falsehood in vision. After describing the genesis of 
the images and the method of their apprehension by the sight and the 
mind, Epicurus returns to the crux of the whole position, the nature 
of truth and falsehood in sight-perception. In the remainder of the 
section he distinguishes carefully between that which is seized by an 
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act of apprehension (éaBAnrixas) either by the mind or by the senses, 
which is true, and the additional inference made by the mind (zpoodoéa- 
fépevov), which must not be regarded as either true or false until it has 
received the confirmation of the near vision. The general idea is 
familiar, but it is very difficult to seize the exact meaning, and the 
reader is left with the impression that Epicurus did not very success- 
fully get out of the difficulty caused by the possible alteration of the 
images in their transit from the object to the percipient. 

5. kal Hy dv AdBwpev hovtaciav. .. Tod orepewviou. Another reference 
to the idea of the éxuBoXy both of the mind and of the senses: see note on 
§ 38 and Appendix, pp. 259 ff. Here, since Epicurus is speaking of the 
image of a concrete object (crepeuriov), it is probable that éruBAyriKds 
7H Savoia refers only to the first of the two senses of éruBodn ths dua- 
voias, the apprehension by the mind of subtle images too fine for sense- 
perception, and indeed mainly to the apprehension of images of the 
gods, The sense then is, ‘When we have apprehended an image 
either by an act of attention on the part of the mind, undistracted as, 
for instance, in sleep, by other images, or by the active apprehension 
of the senses confirming the first passive impression by the near view, 
we may be certain that the image exactly represents the concrete 
object’. davracia is the image created in sense-perception by the 
rapid succession of ‘idols’, no one of which is perceptible in itself: 
in the mind the image may sometimes be produced by a single ‘idol’. 

émtBAntiKds must be taken both with 77 diavota and rots aio Oyrypious 
and the whole expression corresponds to § 38 ras rapovoas éruBodds 
cite Stavoias €i9’ Srov Syrore Tov Kpitypiwy and § 51 below émiBodds ris 
diavotas 7) TOV Aouwray KpiTypivv. 

6. etre oupPeBnkdrev : this refers back to the cuvprabea of §§ 48 
and 50, It is the ‘corresponding sequence” which gives us the 
‘accidents ’, colour, movement, &c., of the original object. 

7. popdy éotw avty tod otepepviov. Epicurus states unhesitatingly 
the correspondence of image and actuality in the case of perceptions, 
sensible and mental, made éiBAyrixds, i.e. by an active act of appre- 
hension, and not a mere passive reception of the image. This involves 
in the case of sight the clear vision of the évdpynua: he could not say 
that the first vision of the tower as round was ‘the shape of the 
object’: to be sure of that we must get the near vision obtained by 
looking (éruBAntixds). 

Included in poppy we must understand kai ra cvpBeByxdra. 

_Yeopevg : Sc. pavtacia (not of course popdy), which is picked up in 
QuTy. 

Kata 76 éffs mékvopa H éykatddeupa tod eiSddou: a very difficult 
and widely differently interpreted phrase. (1) Giussani would take it 
of the succession of images coming to the percipient, ‘the successive 
fullness or failure of the images’. This is of course impossible with 
the singular rod eidéAov. (2) Bignone takes it ‘the complete integrity 
of the image or a remainder of it’, and explains that it refers to the 
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image which arrives at the percipient without loss and that which has 
suffered detrition on the way. But (a) this omits é&js altogether, 
(2) it is surely impossible that Epicurus could say that the image 
produced by the ‘idol’ which has suffered detrition (e: g. that of a 
rounded tower) zs the shape of the object. (Bignone does not, as I do, 
lay stress on émiBXAnrixds.) (3) It is tempting to translate ‘ according 
to the successive fullness and hollowness of the idol ’, i.e. its successive 
concave and convex parts represent those of thé outline of the original 
—but I think this is an impossible sense for éyxardAeippo. (4) With 
some hesitation I believe that the two alternatives here correspond to 
tois aicOnrnpiors and ry duavoia above. The image of sight-percep- 
tion is produced by the ‘successive repetitions ’ (rd éf9s réxvepia) of 
the idol: the image in the mind is due to ‘the impression left by’ 
{éyxardAepya) the idol which penetrated to it. és then goes only 
with ¥xvwua and not with the whole phrase. is 

9. Td 5€ Weddos . . . The information given to the senses by the 
images is always true; they represent nothing which is not there in 
the original, even though it may need the ‘near vision’ to determine 
whether as they reach us they correspond exactly to the object. 
Where then does the possibility of error lie? Epicurus here recurs to 
the ideas already sketched in §§ 37, 38: it lies in the additions made 
by opinion to sensation (év 7G zpocdogalowevw). The vision of an 
object at a distance should always be regarded as a problem awaiting 
the confirmation (zpoopévov) of the nearer view, by which, if it is either 
confirmed or not contradicted, it is true. 

10-12. (émt Tod mpoopévovtos) ... (% dvtipaptupoupevov): the addi- 
tions made by Usener are in exact accord with Epicurean usage 
elsewhere and seem demanded by the context. 

12. After ériuaprupovpévov the MSS. have what is clearly a note on 
76 mpocdogalonevov derived from the material of the next section: Kard. 
mwa Kivnow év jpiv advrois cvvnppevnv TH pavracticy ériBodrH, diddyw 
88 gxovcav, kal’ nv Td Weddos yiverar, ‘by means of a movement in 
ourselves closely linked with the visual act of apprehension, but 
differing from it, by which falsehood is produced’. . 
§§ 51, 52. There follows a summing up of the doctrine about truth 
and falsehood in vision. On the one hand the exact correspondence 
of the image in sensation to the external object can only be brought 
about by the transit of the ‘idols’ from the object-to the sense-organs : 
on the other error can only arise by the spontaneous movement of the 
mind (opinion) which is akin to the movement of apprehension 
(é#iBod7%). It is essential to keep this in mind, if we are successfully 
to distinguish the true from the false. : 

§ 51. 2. ofov ed, the reading of the MSS,, is certainly right. The 
‘idols’ are received by us as ‘though they were a picture’ of the 
thing, and the two processes by which this may occur are either (ny 
when they visit the undisturbed mind directly in sleep or (7) when 
_ they are grasped by an act of apprehension in waking life. Usener’s 
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olov 7 would make three processes, but would establish a cross- 
division, as there is no distinct process by which the images are 
received olov év «ixov. 

év eixévu: Bignone translates ‘in a plastic representation’, and draws 
attention to the ‘solid’ three-dimension appearance even of the visions 
of sleep. But it is not easy to insist on this sense for eixav, nor does. 
it seem necessary. 

3. % Ka’ Emvous ywouevwy; the images seen in sleep are true, 
i.e. they are produced by ‘idols’ which enter us from without and 
therefore originate from reality. 

# kar’ GdAas twas émBodds Tis Siavotas: i.e. mental apprehensions 
of an image, when awake—but he is still thinking of direct apprehen- 
sions and not those formed by a combination of zpoAnwpes: see 
Appendix, pp. 259 ff. 

4. } Tv NowTav KpiTnplwv: see note on § 38,1. 5. Here again it 
must mean ‘or of the other instruments of judgement ’, i.e. the senses, 
and the whole phrase therefore corresponds closely to § 50 ér:BAntiucos 
TH Swavoia. 7 tots aicPyrypios. The érBodry of the senses is the 
grasping by attention of the ‘clear vision’ (évapyeia). It is possible 
here that he includes za6os, though it is doubtful whether it could 
have an émBody: the nearest instance to such an idea would be 
K. A, xxiv 76 wapdv 76n Kata... 7a 740y. Note that here didvora is 
classed as a xpuryjpiov even more clearly than in § 38. 

6. tovaita mpooBadAdpeva, is a necessary correction of the MS, text 
tadra mpos (a) BadXAopev. Von der Muehll retains radra (sc. the bodies. 
which emit the images) zpos &@ BaAdoper, but it is not clear how he: 
takes the last words. 

7d Sé Sinpaprynpévoy. The dé of the MSS. is quite necessary : he is: 
here opposing the source of error to the source of truth, and Usener’s 
te really weakens the text. 

J. GNAqv tw kivyow: i.e. opinion, which like the érBody Tis 
dvavotas is, in Epicurus’ view, ultimately a spontaneous movement of 
the atoms of the mind. 

8. curnppévny pev (ri davtactiKy émBohf): the missing dative is. 
supplied with certainty from the gloss on § 50 above. Opinion is 
closely linked with the ér.8oA7 because it combines images in ovv- 
Gecis, but it differs in that it acts at random and does not check its 
conclusions by éripapripyois and otk dvripapripyots. 

diddy B€ €xoueay, ‘ but having a difference’. This must certainly 
be the meaning, as Bignone agrees: earlier commentators took it to 
mean ‘having opinion’, but it is itself opinion, and both substantive 
a verb are used in the sense of ‘distinction’, ‘distinguish’, in 
} 58. 

g. kata Sé tavryy . ..; a recapitulation of the ideas of érpapripy- 
ows and odk dvtipapripyors already familiar, 

§ 52. 1. kal tavrny ody. , .; an emphatic warning. ‘We must 
have this doctrine constantly in mind’, for otherwise on the one hand 
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we shall annul the value of the clear view given by the ér:BoXa/ of the 
mind and the senses, and on the other by placing the false inference 
of opinion on a level with their information, we shall undermine all our 
standards of judgement and cause universal confusion, For the 
general idea compare K, A. xxiv. 


B. Hearing. 


Epicurus passes from the sense of sight to that of hearing. Once 
again it was necessary to establish a material link between the object 
and the percipient, and this he finds in a stream of particles emitted by 
the object. But here there was a new difficulty. In the case of sight, 
since every object is constantly giving off ‘idols’ in every direction 
at once, it is clear that it may be seen simultaneously by many people. 
But in the case of sound we have a single emission of particles appar- 
ently in one direction: how then can many persons hear at once? 
Epicurus gets over this difficulty by supposing the material ‘sound’ 
after its emission to split up into a number of small particles, each 
preserving the same characteristics (dyxou dpovomepeis), and stretching 
back in a continuous chain to the object. These particles radiate off 
in different directions, and reaching the ears of many persons, produce 
an apprehension of their meaning (éraic@yous) or at least a recogni- 
tion of the presence of an external object. Epicurus does not himself 
directly indicate the necessity for this rather elaborate supposition, but 
it is brought out clearly by Lucretius (iv, 563-567): 


praeterea verbum saepe unum perciet auris 
omnibus in populo, missum praeconis ab ore. 
in multas igitur voces vox una repente 
diffugit, in privas quoniam se dividit auris 
obsignans formam verbi clarumque sonorem. 


As in his discussion on sight, so here he disposes briefly of rival 
theories, Bi 

5, pedpatos: the MSS. have avetparos, which is not in itself im- 
possible and is supported by pevyaros zvevarwdous below (§ 53), but 
76 8% fedpa rotro in the next sentence makes Gassendi’s correction 
necessary. 

6. dd TOO dwvodvTos ... TapacKeudLovtos : a most scrupulous expres-’ 
sion of all the possible kinds of sound, showing that Epicurus is writing 
here with care. ; 

8. Spovopepets dyKous, ‘particles like, as parts, to the whole —the 
adjective employed by Anaxagoras to express his famous theory that 
all things were composed of particles like in substance to the whole : 
likeness of shape, however, is what Epicurus would most wish to insist 
on here, The éyxou will be small atomic compounds, of acute parti- 
cles for shril] sounds, and rounder particles for lower sounds : .Giussani 
_ is wrong in attempting to see a technical sense of ‘ molecules’. 
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cupmddevay, ‘correspondence’, as in §§ 48, 50. Here of general 
likeness of character. 

9. évdrnra i8tétpomoy : another careful expression, ‘a unity consisting 
in peculiarity of character’. The idea is of several chains of similar 
particles, stretching from the speaker to the hearer. 

10. Thy émaicOnow, ‘ comprehension’ as opposed to mere aicOyars: 
we not only hear a person speaking but ‘catch his words’, i.e. under- 
stand what he is saying. 

éw éxelvou: in the percipient as opposed to 76 dzocretAav. © 

&s Td toddd is wrongly expunged by Usener as a gloss: we do not 
always comprehend what we hear. 

II. wouodcay and 12. mapackevdtoucay, is the MS. reading and is 
probably right; Epicurus conceives of the évdrys idirporos as a 
perfectly concrete ‘chain’ of particles, which actually causes the 
hearing: Usener alters unnecessarily to routvras. . . rapacKevalovras 
referring to dyxovs. But the dyxo. would not themselves cause 
éxaicOyois if they were not connected by the ‘chain’ to the object 
which emits the sounds, 

ei Sé py ye...: even if we do not hear distinctly enough to com- 
prehend the meaning of the sounds, at least the particles which reach 
us make clear to us the presence of some object outside us. 

§ 53. 2. odk adrév ody Set vowiLew .. . Epicurus is once again arguing 
against Democritus, whose explanation of hearing was given on just 
the same lines as his theory of vision (Theophr. de Sensu 55), He 
held that ‘the air is torn up (@pvrrecOar) into bodies of similar shape 
(6povocxypova) and is assimilated to the particles which issue from the 
voice’ (Aet. iv. 19. 13): i.e. that the bodies of voice, which we emit, 
form droturwces of themselves, just as do the idols of sight, and that 
it is these ‘impressions’ which come into contact with our sense- 
organs. Epicurus’ comment is again purely contemptuous, ‘this is 
very far from happening ’. 

4. Tov dSuoyevGv : i.e. ‘similar sounds’, i.e. noises which are not 
significant: cf. jxodvros 7) Wodpodvros above. 

5. ™doxew is a necessary correction of the variants racywy and 
maaxov. Von der Muehll retains racywv, referring presumably to dap. 

6. exOAuuy, a squeezing out’. The MSS. here show traces of a 
serious corruption, most of them getting no farther than ék. Usener 
emends ¢yxAuow, ‘swerve’, a very improbable word for Epicurus to 
have used here, and one which would not account for the variants 
exdiOnv, éxdyOnv of the only MSS. which produce a word at all. 
I have little doubt that é6Aupw is right; Brieger (Zpzkurs Lehre von 
der Seele, p. 6) has confidently made the same emendation. It would, 
account well for the variants, and is a technical term of the atomists for 
the ‘squeezing out.’ of particles between others surrounding them. It 
is then a very appropriate word for the emission of particles from the 
throat. . For its use in Epicurean writings see Ep. ii, § 109. 4. 

dykwry' twav: the authority of the MSS, is distinctly in. favour of. 
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twéy, rather than twds, which is preferred by Usener and Bignone 
but would involve a very unnatural order of words. : 

7. dworeXeotikGy again is the MS. reading, and there is no reason 
to follow Usener in altering it to dmoreAeotujy. It is indeed more 
natural to conceive of the particles forming the stream of breath, than 
of their emission doing so. A favourite word in the second letter: see 
§§ 101, 102, 108. ; 


C. Smell. 


Continuing with the senses in order Epicurus proceeds to smell : 
and decides that it too is due to the effluence of particles, which are of 
such a size as to enter into and stir the sense-organs. Lucretius has 
again (iv. 673-705) considerably elaborated the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and explains (a) that it is owing to the accommodation or the 
reverse of the various shapes to the sense-organs of the percipients 
that smells which are good to some animals are bad to others; 
(4) that the particles of smell are much more easily destroyed in 
transit than those of sound or the idols of sight. ~ ; 

IO. ouK Gy mote... épydcacbat: because no sensation (xaos) ca 
be produced without touch, and therefore contact must be produced 
between object and percipient by means of a concrete effluence. 

II. oUppetpor mpds TO... Kivetv: ovpperpos is not here used in the 
technical sense in which it occurred in §§ 47, 50, but more generally 
‘fitly formed to...’ ; 

12, tetapaypévws Kal addotptws .. . €xovtes: i.e. they are both dis- 
ordered among themselves, they do not fit well together, and are alien 
in shape to the particles which compose the sense-organs of the 
percipient, and therefore produce the effect of a bad smell. Cf. Lucr. 
ii. 414=417: ; 

neu simili penetrare putes primordia forma 

‘in naris hominum, cum taetra cadavera torrent, — 
et cum scena croco Cilici perfusa recens est 
araque Panchaeos exhalat propter odores. 


. It might have been expected that there would be sections on taste and 
touch: Lucretius deals fully with taste in iv. 615-672. . But probably 
Epicurus would assume a knowledge of these in his more advanced 
disciples. . we 


IV. Tue Atoms: THEIR PROPERTIES, Parts, and Motion. 


-Epicurts now returns to the ‘atom and discusses at length ‘its 
properties, constitution, and motion. The main conception of the 
nature of the atom he inherits from Leucippus and Democritus, but 
he has greatly elaborated it, especially in the conception of the 
minimae partes, and in some details as regards motion. This section 
would more naturally have preceded the discussion of the theory of 
sensation and ought possibly to be transposed, but the order of topics 
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in the letter is so irregular as compared with that in Lucretius, which 
may be taken to represent the normal Epicurean tradition, that it is 
best not to attempt transposition, except in certain small sections 
where it seems absolutely necessary (e.g. §§ 46, 47). 


A. Properties of the atom, 


These are, according to Epicurus, shape, size, and weight. The last 
was probably added by Democritus in order to explain the movement 
of the atoms. 

(1) Epicurus argues that the atoms do not possess any of the qualities 
(or properties) which attach to compound bodies, except the primary 
properties of shape, size, and weight. For qualities are changeable 
and the atoms are ex hypothest unchangeable, and it is their arrange- 
ment one with another, which is the cause of change in compounds. 
In elaborating the conception of shape he introduces the idea of the 
inseparable parts of the atom, which is dealt with at length in §§ 58, 
59. The argument of this subsection is not explicitly stated in 
Lucretius, but is implied in i. 503-634 and again in ii, 478-521. 

§ 54. 2. mpoopédpecPar: lit. ‘claim for themselves’. 

3. aa e& dvdyxns oxypar. cuppuy éeot.; the necessary accompani- 
ments of shape in the Epicurean doctrine would be dyrurv7mia, the 
capacity to strike against other atoms (cf. Sextus, adv. Dogm. iv. 257 
Kata GOpowrpov oxymards Te Kal peyéOovs Kal avrituTias Kal Bapovs TO 
apa vevonoGa), and the possession of inseparable parts: cf. §§ 58, 59. 

4. odSéy: a necessary correction made by Z and f for ovd¢. 

5. éwevdymep Set. . . Epicurus here bases his argument on the 
fundamental principles of the system enunciated in §§ 38, 39: ‘ noth- 
ing is created out of the non-existent’ and ‘nothing is destroyed 
into the non-existent’. In the dissolution of compound bodies, 
whose qualities are then lost, there must be something which 
remains constant, we must ultimately arrive at particles which are not 
dissoluble, but permanently retain their shape, size, and weight, 
i.e. at the atoms. It is they which cause the creation, alteration, and 
dissolution of compound bodies by their meetings, changes of position, 
and separations, For the general idea compare Sextus, adv: Dogm. 
iv, 42 (Us. fr, 291). 

7. GANG Kata petabécers... 8. dbddous. The MSS. have add xara 
perabécers év roAXois twav Sé Kat mpooddovs Kal dpddous. (1) The tradi- 
tional correction, adopted by Giussani (Lucr. i, 681 note) is éAAG Kara 
perabeoes pev ToAAGY, Twov Séxal... But, apart from palaeographical 
difficulties, this represents ‘ rearrangement’ and ‘addition and subtrac- 
tion’ of atoms as concurrent causes needed to produce change, whereas 
they are in fact alternative causes: change may be due to atomic 
rearrangement, or it may be due to the addition or subtraction of 
atoms in the compound. (2) Usener would excise éy woAAots.. « 
apodous as a varia leciio to explain perabéces, but the words rwav... 
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agodous are absolutely essential to the sense: petabéoes will not 
account for all changes in compounds, some (e.g. increase or decrease 
in size) must be due to the addition of new atoms or the departure of 
some hitherto included in the compound: cf. Lucr.i. 675 ff. : 
certissima corpora quaedam 

sunt quae conservant naturam semper eandem, 

quorum abitu aut aditu mutatoque ordine mutant 

naturam res et convertunt corpora sese. 
(3) Bignone excises év roAXois (sc. droypddors) as a lemma introducing 
the addition rwéy 8 «at... and supposes that (rwév) has fallen out 
by haplography. This gives the required sense, and seems on the 
whole the best solution of a rather uncertain passage. 

9. Ta pev peraTiBéueva, The MSS, have ra pip weraribéueva, which 
is impossible, and Usener’s ra 81) erariéueva is very improbable. ra 
pev might be justified either as used with an implied apodosis (cf. § 36 
Badiwrréov pév oty and § 37 zparov pey odv, where pév does not go 
closely with otv), or as picked up rather irregularly by dyxovus 52... 

10, GyKous S€ kat oxnpaTiopods iSious. The atoms have ‘parts and 
arrangements of their own’ which are constant and unchangeable. 
6yxous is here an anticipation of the discussion in §§ 56-58, and is used 
of the ‘least inseparable parts’ of the atom which Epicurus there calls 
mépata, and which are the measure of its extension. The oynpatirpds 
of an atom depends on the arrangement of its wépara, Bignone 
points out that Epicurus is here arguing against both the vague inde- 
terminate matter (vA) which Aristotle, following Plato, had assumed 
as the ultimate constituent, and also against Democritus, who had said 
that the atom has no parts. Epicurus holds that it has determinate 
parts, but these are inseparable. 

II. dwopéve, the reading of the MSS., must certainly be kept: 
‘this much (sc. the parts and the shape) must remain as constant’: the 
shape of the atoms, constituted by the arrangement of their mznzmae 
paries, is the ultimately permanent thing in all matter, otro is used 
loosely, but need not be emended to ratra (cf. § 55 rovrou mpocdvros). 
Usener, misunderstanding the passage, altered iopévew to troreva, 
‘this we must assume’, but the alteration is quite gratuitous: 
Kochalsky retaining jropévew cuts out otro. . . dvayxaiov, ‘the atoms 
must remain as particles and shapes’, again a gratuitous alteration 
based on a misunderstanding. Bignone agrees with me in retaining 
the MS. text: Szopévew is vouched for by ra troAcurdpeva below, 

§ 55. 1. kai yap év ois, . . 5. daoAdpevor: a rather difficult and 
obscure sentence. Epicurus is as usual appealing to the experience 
of phenomena: when they change their shape by being reduced in 
size, we see that they lose their other qualities, but still retain the 
property of shape: much more must the atoms, which have no other 
qualities to lose, and cannot be diminished in size, retain their shape. 
Bignone aptly compares Lucr, ii. 826, where Lucr, explains that if you 
divide a piece of purple cloth into smaller and smaller particles, the 
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‘smaller the particle the fainter becomes the colour until it is finally 
Jost: but the smallest particle will still have shape. ee 

2, Kata Thy meptaipeow, ‘by taking off bits all round’, se. by diminu- 
tion in size. 

5. tkava obv...: ie. it has thus been shown that atoms, possessed 
only of size, shape, and weight, are sufficient, since they remain 
permanent, to account for all the varieties in sensible things. 

7. kai (un): the MSS, have only xat, which Usener boldly emends 
to otx. It is surely more natural to suppose that pi has dropped out 
owing to the succeeding eis 7d wy dv. Bignone supplies pydev as a 
reference to the fundamental axiom that nothing is destroyed into the 
non-existent. 

(2) Epicurus now passes to a new consideration with regard to the 
size of the atoms. ‘They vary in size, but are not of all sizes. A 
certain amount of variation in size is sufficient to account for the 
varieties in phenomena, and if the atoms were of all sizes, some would 
have to be so large as to be actually visible to us. Here again 
Epicurus is diverging from Democritus, who, apparently not perceiving 
this objection, stated that the atoms were ‘ unlimited in size’ (dzreipous 
kata péyefos, D. L. ix. 44), and again that ‘some atoms were very 
large’ peyicras. Lucretius apparently dealt with this subject in a 
passage which has been lost before ii: 478, for he speaks of the point 
as already proved in 499. 

10, tapaddayds: not of course changes of size in individual atoms, 
which are unchangeable, but a series of variations of size. 

II, tovrou: i.e. the variation of size, used vaguely as rodro ydp in 
$54 fin. Differences of size together with differences of shape in the 
atoms account for differences of sensation and qualities in phenomena. 

§ 56. 1. émdpxov is the reading of the MSS. and will construe. quite 
well: it is unnecessary to alter with Usener to trapyew, which would 
moreover almost demand an article. 

2. Gp éSe. (Usener) seems to be indicated by the dméAe of the 
MSS., though H. Weil’s suggestion dv ée might be right. 

4. 6pati) droxos need not be excised from the text with Usener as 
a gloss. It is not absolutely required for the construction, but makes 
it clearer. 


B. Parts of the atom. 


Epicurus, having decided that there is an upward limit to the size 
of the atoms, proceeds to consider the downward limit: can the atoms 
be infinitely small? His decision is again in the negative: there is a 
limit also to the smallness of the atom. But his discussion of this 
point leads him necessarily to the wider consideration of the limit of 
divisibility in general, and so to the conception of the atom itself. He 
argues against infinite divisibility on two main grounds: (1) that unless 
you can reach a permanent existence, a point beyond which division is 
impossible, there is no substratum of strength and durability in the 
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universe: it is necessary, as he said in § 41, that there should be 
icxdov 7, which is permanent; (2) that on the analogy of sensible 
things, in which there is a minimum visibile, there must also be a 
minimum of existence in the atom. The conception of the atom thus 
reached is that it is of a determinate size, has extension, and there- 
fore must have parts; you could think of a top and bottom and right- 
hand and left-hand parts of it: but the atom could never be divided 
into these parts. These parts are the minimum of extension and can 
only exist as parts of the atom: the atom itself is the mznzmum of 
physical existence. 

The argument is complicated and difficult. Considerable help is 
obtained from the parallel passage in Lucretius (i. 599-634) where the 
doctrine of the minzmae partes of the atom is expounded. Giussani 
in his essay on the Lucretian A/omia (vol. i, pp. 39-84, and especially 
Pp. §2, 56-75) has done great service in elucidating the general ideas, 
though his treatment of individual passages is sometimes arbitrary, 
Bignone in his notes and Appendix brings out many points clearly, 
especially as regards Epicurus’ opposition to the Eleatics. 

Epicurus first argues generally that in a limited body there 
cannot be an infinite number of parts nor can the parts be infinitely 
small: the two ideas are of course interdependent. If the parts were 
infinite in number, they must be infinitely small in size and vice versa, 
We must therefore in the first place reject the belief in touy eis 
dmepov éxt tovAatrov, in the possibility of an infinite physical sub- 
division of matter into smaller and smaller particles: for otherwise we 
shall ‘ make all things weak’ and have no permanent substratum, and 
by constantly ‘pounding’ matter up into smaller and smaller particles 
we shall annihilate it. Secondly, we must not believe in the possibility 
of an ideal progress in thought to ever smaller and smaller particles, 
such as the Eleatics conceived. The argument against this idea is set 
out in the following sections. 

5. €v 76 Gpiopévy odpari is here quite general ‘ in any limited body’. 
He proceeds to apply the idea to a perceptible body in § 58 and by 
analogy to the atom in § 59. 

6. dmeipous .. . 7Aixous ody, ‘infinite in number’ or ‘ of any size you 
will’, i.e. as is obvious from the context ‘ of any smallness you will’, 
‘infinitely small’. The ideas are complementary. ‘ 

Sore ob pévov... Of the two processes discussed in this clause 
the first is the physical process of infinite division (ro eis daretpov eri 
rovAarrov) and corresponds to the notion of dzeypou dyxou, the second a 
mental or ideal process of ‘passing’ in thought to ever smaller and 
smaller particles (ueréBaors eis dareipov ért rovAarrov) and corresponds 
to the notion of dyxou éanAikor ovv. net ; 

7. Thy eis Gmerpov touyy: the ‘cutting up’ of the limited body, first 
into halves, then into quarters, then into eighths, and so on to infinity, 
Lucretius argues against the possibility of such infinite division in 
i.g51 ff., ina subtle passage which has been well expounded by Giussani. 
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iva ph mévra doer movdpev: Epicurus states two reasons why 
infinite divisibility must be rejected. In the first place, if we could 
carry on the process of division without limit and cut things up into 
ever more and more minute particles, we should utterly deprive things 
of physical force, For any particle capable of further subdivision must 
have in it an admixture of void and would therefore be ‘weak’, 
ie. subject to further dissolution from external blows: we should 
never arrive at anything which could be a source of permanent 
strength, The idea is that of § 41 elmep... méAAe. . . iaxddv TH 
Srouévety, Lucretius (i. 565 ff.) puts the same notion more simply : 
if there are hard permanent particles (the atoms) we can explain the 
creation of soft things by the admixture of void: but if the particles 
are ‘soft’, we cannot account for the creation of hard things. 

8. Kay tats mepidypeo. . . 9. KaTavadioxew. The second reason. 
We must follow Usener in writing «dv for the MS. «ai, but even so the 
clause is obscure. The meaning I take to be this. In the formation 
of actual compound bodies, the solid atoms are the source of strength, 
which enables the compound to have the powers of matter (cf. Lucr. 
i. 628-634). If there were a possibility of infinite subdivision, aggre- 
gate bodies would be built up of ‘weak’ particles: they would not 
thus have the underlying strength, which is necessary to create material 
things, and to enable them to keep together ; they would cease to be 
‘matter’ or ‘body’ at all. In his own atomic world Epicurus denies 
the possibility of anything being dissolved into the mw» év: in a world 
without ultimate hard particles it would inevitably occur. 

meptAnyis means literally ‘a marking off of a thing so as to be 
separate from others’ (cf. drepuAyrrws in i. 42): so ‘the separating 
off of atoms to aggregate themselves into a compound body’. 
Bignone, following Kochalsky, would translate ‘conception’, but 
Epicurus is speaking here of actual things and not of our conceptions 
of them. 

9. 74 Gvra: Giussani insists that this means compound bodies, 
‘things ’; Bignone that it must mean ‘ atoms’, the only real existences. 
It is surely inclusive and implies both, just as does 76 dpicpevw 
above. Through this section Epicurus’ argument is general, and it is 
only in §§ 58 and 59 that he is thinking specially first of phenomena 
and then of the atoms, 

OdiBovtes karavadioxew are more than usually picturesque words for 
- Epicurus, ‘ by pounding things up to fritter them away into nothing’. 

10. GANG kai Thy peTdBaow... 11. pnd (emt) roUAatrov. We pass to 
the second idea, which must be rejected. Not only is it possible to 
conceive of the physical division of things into smaller and smaller 
particles, but in imagination we may conceive a mental process by 
which we ‘ pass’ {from one part of a body to another. In perceptible 
things, as Epicurus explains below, we may look at one dxpov or 
extreme point after another: with the atoms we may conceive our- 
selves conducting the same process. Now it is clear that in a limited 
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body we cannot do this «is dretpov ért 75 toov: if we conceive of these 
minute particles as all of one size and ‘pass’ from one to another 
successively, we shall sooner or later reach the sum total which 
constitutes the aggregate body. Still less can we have perdBacis eis 
amretpov ert 7d petfov, in which we proceed from smaller to larger 
particles: for we shall reach the aggregate sooner. But we might 
suppose ourselves to continue the process «is dzewpov émt rovdarrov, 
passing first in perception and then in thought to ever smaller and 
smaller particles. Such an idea is of course Eleatic, and we may com- 
pare the old problem of Achilles and the tortoise. But, says Epicurus, 
we must not even suppose such a process possible: for, if it were, we 
should similarly have a finite body composed of infinite particles, even 
though each were smaller than the last. The argument is leading up 
to the conception of the mznimae partes. 

Ir. pnd (éi) totAatrov. Gassendi’s addition émd is necessary for 
the sense, and is of course vouched for by rouiy ért rovAarrov above. 
The MSS. (reading pndé or pi 8é) clearly indicate pS’, though the 
passage might be easier without it: Giussani, who has interpreted the 
general notion very clearly, has ignored its effect: ‘not only must we 
reject peraBacrs cis arepov éxt To icov or émi 76 petLov, but we cannot 
even admit it ért rovAarrov’. 

§ 57. Epicurus proceeds to support his rejection of rouy and pera- 
Baots «is dzreipov ért rovAarrov by two arguments: the first based on 
the idea of toyz shows that logically such a conception is impossible; 
the second examines the notion of peraBaors and shows that it too 
in a finite body cannot be conducted eis dreipov éxi rovAatrov. ‘The 
text and the structure of the sentences is rather uncertain, the view 
I have adopted with some hesitation being that of Bignone. 

(z) The argument is a reductio ad absurdum. You cannot either 
conceive how infinite parts, however small, could be contained in a 
finite body, nor how, if the parts were infinite, the body could be finite. 
For the parts must be of some size, however small, and the sum of 
an infinite number of them must itself be infinite in size. 

I. ovre yap Stas. . . oT voxoa is then parallel to the direct 
question was 7’ dy... 7d péyeOos, and with érws must be supplied 
something like rotro yévour’ dv; cf. § 56. 3 008 drus dv yévorro Spary 
dropos éorw éxwoqoa. The ellipse is awkward, but not, I think, 
impossible, especially in the near neighbourhood of the fuller expres- 
sion. Giussani would follow F in omitting d7ws, and then construct 
ovre got. vonoo. mas 7 dv... Td péyeOos ..., dkpov TE ExovTOS. « » 
(odx gore... voeiv) wy ob... But (2) odre has then nothing to corre- 
spond to it, (2) the picking up of ot« éore vopoa by odk éore voeiv in the 
second member is awkward, (c) the MS. testimony is overwhelmingly 
in favour of the retention of dzrws. 

2. dmerpor syxor .. . 4) SmmAixow ody: corresponding exactly to darefpous 
Bykous . . . ovd Smaydixous ody in § 56. 6. Usener would read oi 
éayAixot ody, constructing it after vojjoa, ‘for, if you once say that 
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there are infinite parts in a body or parts of any degree of smallness, 
it is not possible to conceive of what size they would be’, but (a) this 
is quite irrelevant to the argument, (4) the previous parallel makes 7 
certain, (c) Usener appears to neglect dws altogether. 

4. Tmdtkor yap Twes... 6. Kal 7d péyeOos. A parenthesis reinforcing 
the last argument: a body composed of infinite parts, however small, 
must itself be infinite; for the parts must have some size, and if they 
are infinite in number, their sum will be infinite in size. 

5. After kat otto all the MSS. except B have eg oy, which must, as 
Usener points out, be intended as a variant for xat otro.: but there is 
no reason to adopt it, 

6. dkpov te éxovtos .,. 10, TH evvoia. The second argument has 
been well explained by Giussani (/oc. cz#., p. 67). Epicurus’ opponent 
might admit that a perdBacis cis 76 icov could not proceed to infinity, 
but he would say that a perdBacrs eis 76 CAarrov could. Epicurus asks 
him to consider the process more closely: he might go on for a while 
‘passing’ from a larger to a smaller part of a perceptible thing, but he 
would ultimately reach a part of it so small that though ‘it was distin- 
guishable, it was not perceptible by itself’, i.e. could only be seen as 
part of the whole, On either side of this he could proceed to ‘equal’ 
parts, but not to smaller parts, as they would not be visible at all. 
Similarly, as he will show in § 59, in the atom itself we must reach 
a part which is ‘distinguishable but not separable’. eraBacus «is 
rovAarrov then cannot be continued to infinity, for after a while it 
becomes petdBaois «is 7d icov, and that ex hypothes? is incapable in 
a finite body of prolongation to infinity. 

&kpoy, ‘the extreme visible point’ of the perceptible body, which is, 
as Epicurus very exactly explains, d:aAymrov, for it can in thought 
be separated from other component dxpa, but od kal? éavtd Oewpyrov, 
perceptible only as a part of a whole: by itself it would pass out of 
the field of vision, 

7. Gewpntév is a necessary correction for the MS. @ewpyréov. 

8, odk €or... 10. TH évvola. The construction is ov éore voeiv 
(2) pH ob Kat 7d ééAs TovTOV Tovodtov (elvat) Kai (4) odrw ... BadiLovra 
~«+ tmdpxew eis TO areipov Kata Td ToLodTov adixvetoOar, ‘it is not 
possible to conceive that the next dxpoy should not be similar (in size), 
or that a person going on in this way to successive dxpa should be 
able. to proceed to infinity ’, 

ottw with Baditovra. Usener adopts rodro from BF’, taking it with 
trdpxew ‘that this should occur, namely that he should arrive’: the 
construction is unnatural, Giussani with less probability reads oé 74, 
constructing the sentence ovd« gore voeiv pu) od (2) Kal 7d éffs tovrov 
tovotrov (4) kat ob.7G. . . BadiLovra tadpxew : the serise is the same, 
but the accumulation of negatives unnecessary and almost unbearable. 
. 10, (78) is a necessary insertion made by Schneider, ~ ar 
‘$58, Epicurus proceeds to a more careful analysis of the ‘least 
part in perception’ in order to apply the analogy from aic@yots to the 
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idea of the structure of the atom. The dkpov is dwerdBarov ; you 
cannot within the limits of this ‘ smallest visible’ part, pass to anything 
less than itself. It is like jeraSard in that it has extension, but it is 
unlike them in that it has not itself distinguishable parts. If trying to 
look at an ‘extreme point’ we think that we are ‘ passing’ within its 
own limits to something smaller, i.e. to a part of it, we are mistaken, 
and our eye has in reality only slipped on to the next extreme point. 
We may, however, pass from one dxpov to the next, which is like it 
and equal to it, and so in course of time our eye might travel over the 
whole surface of the object. In this way the dxpov becomes the 
measure of the object’s size: for the larger the object the more aKpa 
it will contain. 

I. 76... €Xdxtotoy 76 év tH aicOyoe. ‘The least part visible’, ‘the 
minimum for perception’, which Epicurus refers to also as dxpov: 
cf. Lucr. i. 599 ‘extremum. . . cacumen’, 

2. ovTe To.odTéy éotw...: it is unlike in that it has itself no distin- 
guishable parts. 

3. TO Tas petaBdoers Exov, ‘that which does permit of passing from 
part to part’. Bignone notes rightly that the plural ras peraBdoets 
must include peraBacrs ext 7d petLov and ért rovAarrov as well as émt 
76 tov. We may take as an illustration a line, which we may divide 
either into equal parts, of which we may proceed from one to the 
other, or into a series of unequal parts, when we may either proceed 
éxi TO peifov until we have reached the end of the line, or ért 
rovAatrov until we come down to the mznimum visibile, when we still 
have to proceed ézi 76 icov until we reach the end: see notes on§ 57. 

oUTe . . . dvduooy: it is ‘not altogether unlike’ peraBara in that it 
has extension. 

4. €xov. .. Twa Kowdrynta, ‘having some community ’ or ‘ affinity’ 
with pera Bard. 

5. SiddAnWu pepdy, ‘ possibility of distinguishing parts’: cf dkpov.. . 
duaAnrrov, et py KaP éEavTd Oewpyrov in § 57.6. The dxpor is itself the 
least distinguishable part of the whole and cannot itself have distinguish- 
able parts. 

5. @AN Stay... Set mpoomimrev. We may sometimes be misled by 
this affinity with peraBara and suppose that because the dxpov has 
extension, we shall be able to divide it too up into a right-hand and a 
left-hand part, i.e. to proceed farther in the process of perdBaors eis 
tovAarrov. But if we try experimentally to do so, we shall find that 
each time we think we are looking at the right-hand or left-hand part 
of an dxpov, we have really passed in sight to the next d«poy, and from 
it are surveying the first. 

GAN Stav. The MSS. have adn’ dre or dAAore, but Cobet’s correc- 
tion dX’ dray is necessary. 

Sid Thy. . . mpoveppeperay, ‘on account of the similarity of the 
common characteristic’, i.e. extension. 

7. 73 ioov, sc. another dxpor like the first : wpoomimrery, ‘ fall into our 
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ken’, ‘meet our sight ’, used no doubt with reference to the idea of the 
elSwAa of vision ‘ falling into’ the eye. 

éffjs Te Oewpotpev ... éddttw Xatrov. As we move our sight over 
the object, we see a succession of such dpa: and by reckoning up 
their number, thus successively perceived, we can reckon the size of 
the object. But the sentence contains some new and subtle points. 

8. ox év 76 ad’t@: when on the analogy of the peraBard we tried 
to distinguish the parts of the d«pov, we imagined they would be 
‘inside the same’ d«pov: but, as shown above, we found that we were 
really looking at fresh dxpa outside it. I have little doubt that with 
év r@ avrG we should supply dxpw (Giussani, Bignone) and not take it, 
as Hicks does, to mean ‘in the same space’, which is quite inconsis- 
tent with the argument. The argument is largely directed against 
Anaxagoras. 

g. ob8€ pépeot pepav dmtéueva. Contact implies parts which touch : if 
I place two bodies in contact, it means that parts of each are in 
juxtaposition: but as the dxpa have no parts, this is with them 
impossible. They cannot touch but only succeed one another, you 
cannot see the edge or extreme point of an dxpov, but only look at it, 
as it were, from the next dxpov. As Giussani points out, Epicurus is 
here meeting a possible argument of the Eleatic School: a line, they 
might say for example, consists of a series of points, which touch each 
other: but each of these points again consists of smaller points in 
juxtaposition and so on to infinity. But Epicurus imposes a limit: 
you reach in perceptible objects one so small that it has no parts 
which can touch, and beyond that you cannot go farther in the world 
of vision. 

GAN H . . - EXartov. Though these dxpa have themselves no 
parts and cannot be in contact, yet because they have extension, they 
form a unit of size, and to say that a body is larger or smaller is in 
effect only to say that it contains a greater or smaller number of dpa. 

év TH idudryTe TH EauTay, ‘by virtue of their peculiar characteristics ’, 
i.e. of the possession of extension without distinguishable parts. 

After this very careful examination of the dueraBara or ‘least 
points’ in sensible things, Epicurus turns to its application to the 
structure of the atom and maintains that the analogy is complete. 
The atom too has its least parts, which themselves have only extension 
and no parts, and never came together to form the atom, but have 
always existed in it; for indeed apart from it they could have no 
material existence at all, Having explained the character of the 
sensible points so elaborately, he is content now with a brief drawing 
of the parallel. The assumption of the analogy may appear arbitrary, 
but it is a characteristic application of the Epicurean principle that 
the ddyAa must be explained on the analogy of phenomena. 

11. dvadoyia. Giussani translates ‘the same characteristics’, Hicks 
‘follows the same analogy’, Bignone ‘such an analogy’. But the 
word in Greek means ‘proportion’, ‘relation’, and ravry must mean 
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‘this which I have described’ in relation to the sensible mznma. 
I should then translate ‘the same proportion’ or ‘relation’ to the 
whole body. So again in § 59. 2 below. 

§ 59. 3. Kéxpntat: Gassendi’s correction is necessary : the Kexpnobat 
of the MSS. is merely due to xexpio6ar above, § 58. 12. 

4. kata Thy (rOv) évtaida dvadoyiay, ‘in virtue of its relation to 
things here’ (i.e. perceptible things). Usener’s addition (rév) is 
necessary, and the MSS. are particularly liable to leave out one of two 
consecutive articles: cf. § 474 3. 

KaTnyopiycapev: i.e. in § 54. 

pikpov Te povoy pakpdy éxBdddovtes. Usener’s correction, pakpav 
for paxpdv, seems necessary, but even so the form of expression is 
odd: lit. ‘only as a small thing casting it (the atom) far away’, 
i.e. ‘only placing it far below perceptible things in smallness’. So 
apparently Giussani who paraphrases, ‘ only that its size is very much 
smaller’. Bignone takes it slightly differently, ‘only removing to 
a distance (frofrarre lontano) a determined degree of smallness’, 
i.e. assuming that the minimum of perceptible things repeats itself far 
below in the scale as a minimum of extension, but this is putting 
rather too much into puxpéy 7. Hicks takes it, ‘herein we have 
merely reproduced something small on a large scale’ (reading pre- 
sumably paxpov), an unnatural sense for ékBddXovres and not what 
Epicurus wants to say. 

5. ét te. . . Tav dopdtwy: a development of the analogy: just as 
the sensible least points act as a unit of the measurement of the size of 
concrete bodies, so do the least points act as the measurement of the 
size of the atom, i.e. the atoms vary in size according to the number 
of zépara which they contain. Epicurus conceived the normal atom 
as consisting of three or four répara: cf. Lucr. ii. 485 ff. 

There is some difficulty as to the construction of the sentence. The 
older editors took 7a eAdyiora Kai dpryn wépara together, in which 
case we must either translate vopiCew, ‘believe in’, which is very 
improbable, or suppose that it is constructed with the participle rapa- 
oxevdfovra, which is again irregular. Usener, perceiving this difficulty, 
supposed a small lacuna after rapackevd{ovra, which would have con- 
tained an infinitive such as ¢daivecOar or havepa yiyverOar. This is 
unnecessary, if with Giussani and Bignone we take 7a. . . duuy7 as 
subject and wépara as predicative ‘we must regard the least indivisible 
points as wépara’. 

Most editors take rOv pyxav with répara, placing a comma after 
pyxav and another after rapackevdovra : so Bignone, who translates, 
‘the extreme boundaries of extension’. This would surely require 
zod pnxods, and I prefer to take rav pyxédy, ‘the sizes of individual 
atoms’, with 75 xatapérpyya, placing the comma after vopiten. 

6. épcyq: ive. themselves perfectly single and ‘unmixed’, sc. not 
consisting of parts: this idea Lucretius expresses by solda simphcitate, 
i. 609. Von Arnim’s correction dwepy is unnecessary. 

0 2 
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mépata: a new word specially introduced by Epicurus to denote the 
least parts of the atom, as dxpa above denotes the least perceptible 
parts of the sensible body. The ‘least part’ is at once the ‘ boundary 
in that there can be nothing smaller, and the ‘unit of measurement’ 
an idea also contained in zrépas. 

éé aitav mpdtwv, ‘starting from themselves as units’: sc. the size of 
the atom depends on the number of zépara which it contains. atrév 
is again a necessary emendation of Usener’s for adrév. The MSS. are 
divided between zpdrwv and zparov: Bignone prefers the latter, con- 
structing it with rd xarapérpyya, but zpoHTwy seems more in accordance 
with the general idea of the passage. 

7. toig petLoor kat éddrrost, ‘to larger and smaller things’, that is, 
in the first instance to the atoms and through them to the compound 
bodies which they form. 

8. TH Sid Adyou Oewpia emi tav dopdtwy, ‘in our contemplation by 
thought of invisible things’. We have no direct perception of the 
atom, still less of its parts, but according to the Epicurean canons we 
must consider it in thought on the analogy of perceptible things. We 
may remember that to Epicurus thought itself was always a process of 
mental visualization, and in this we can, as it were, contemplate the 
atom and count its épara. 

yap Kowdtys 4 bwdpxouca ...ouvtehéoat, There is again diffi- 
culty as to the construction and meaning of the sentence. 

(1) I agree with Bignone in taking atrois to be the répara of the 
atom, pds to be constructed after xowdrys, Ta dueréBoda (leaving for 
the moment the question of the reading) to be the dxpa of the sensible 
body, and ovvreAéoat to mean ‘to form a conclusion’: ‘ for the affinity 
which the least parts of the atom have to the least perceptible parts of 
the sensible body is sufficient to justify this conclusion ’, i.e. though 
the wépara in fact differ from the dxpa in that they are physically 
indivisible, whereas the dxpa are-capable of further physical subdivision, 
yet the analogy between them as the minimum in their respective 
spheres is enough to justify the conclusion we have formed. 

(2) I was formerly inclined, keeping the same idea of the con- 
struction, to take ovvreAeoae to refer to the arrangement of the 
mépara. in succession to one another in the atom, as opposed to ovp- 
popyow which follows: ‘the affinity ...is sufficient for them to be 
ranged alongside each other (just like the axpa) to the extent we have 
described (i.e. in succession without contact of parts)’. ouvreAéoat 
would then be a metaphorical extension of its usual constitutional 
sense, ‘to belong to a class’ (e.g. cuvredety eis dvdpas, Isocr. 277 8), 
and the whole would form a close parallel to Lucretius’ description of 
the atom in the passage corresponding to this section (i. 609-612) : 


sunt igitur solida primordia simplicitate 
quae minimis s/pata cohaerent partibus arte, 
non ex illarum conventu conciliata, 

sed magis aeterna pollentia simplicitate. 
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But one can go too far in attempting to get an exact parallel with 
Lucretius, and I doubt this meaning for ovwvredéoau. 

(3) Giussani takes the clause in an entirely different way. adrois is 
the atoms (he suggests that it might be better to read aérais), xowdrys 
is their affinity with perceptible bodies, zpdés means ‘in respect of’, and 
ouvrehécau is ‘the coming together of the atoms for creation’: ‘the 
common characteristics, which the atoms have with sensible things in 
respect to their smallest parts is what makes them fit for the composi- 
tion, that is the creation, of things up to the point which we see’. 
This is surely a very unnatural sense to give both to adrois (the 
mépara being the subject of the previous sentence), to zpés, and above 
all to cvvreA€oar : Giussani is, I think, carried away by a desire to find 
in Epicurus a conclusion like that of Lucr. i. 628-634. 

g. d&petéBoda. All modern scholars before Bignone adopted 
Usener’s obvious emendation dyerdBara: cf. § 58 Trav peraBarav. 
Bignone, however, quotes from Sex. Empir. adv. Math. i. 118 povoet- 
dis Kal dovvOeros Kal dueraBoXos, where it appears to have the sense 
‘unchanging’, ‘homogeneous’. This is an admirable description of 
the dxpa, and would correspond exactly to duryy in 1.6. There seems 
therefore no reason for departing from it. 

10. oupddpyow, ‘a bringing together’ (conventus, Lucr., loc. cit.). 
The atoms are ‘brought together ’ to form things, but their least parts 
can never have been brought together to form the atoms, for the atom 
is ex Aypothest indivisible. 

éx ToUTwy Kivnow éxdvtwv, ‘out of the store of first parts as bodies 
capable of movement’. If the répara could have a separate existence, 
they could have movement : and if movement they might have been 
brought together, but all this is impossible. The expression is loose 
but not, I think, impossible for Epicurus. Brieger’s insertion of (ov) 
before éxyévrwv is not only unnecessary, but mistaken, as it then makes 
kivnow ov éxovrwv the main reason why there is not a cvuddpyors, 
whereas it is only a secondary cause, derived from the primary cause, 
that the répara have no independent existence. More probable is 
Bignone’s emendation rov(rwv as) trav, and indeed ds is rather badly 
needed, but I think the passage can stand as it is. 

§ 60. A detailed paragraph follows dealing with an important point: 
Can there be motion upwards and downwards in infinite space? The 
paragraph fits in badly where it stands, and Giussani would attach it to 
other sections concerning the universe (§ 42 and § 47). But it is almost 
more closely connected with the motion of the atoms, which Epicurus 
is about to consider. It seems best on the whole to leave it here in 
parenthesis, unless one is attempting to reconstruct the whole letter. 

The argument is characteristically Epicurean. We cannot, says 
Epicurus, predicate upward and downward motion in infinite space 
with reference to a highest and lowest point, an absolute top and 
bottom, for such do not of course exist, but we can with reference to 
ourselves or to any point in space of which we choose to think. The 
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motion from our feet to our head, however prolonged, is to us 
motion upwards and the opposite motion downwards. From a 
mathematical point of view of infinity this is, of course, as Brieger 
says, imepte excogitafum, but, as Giussani points out (i, p. 169), the 
contradiction is inherent in the conception of space itself, at once 
infinite and relative. Moreover, the conclusion is reached in strict 
accordance with the Epicurean canons. We are bound to ask our- 
selves if alc@nyois provides any evidence on the point, and the answer 
is that it does: we know what we mean by motion upward and 
downward in reference to ourselves, and we have only to prolong 
such motion to infinity, and we then have the conception we need. 

1. kal phy . .. 4 Kdétw, A sentence of some difficulty. I take 
it to mean literally, ‘moreover in the infinite we must not speak of 
the “up” and the “down” as though (measured by) the highest or a 
lowest’. 7d dvw #) xérw is, I think, ‘up or down’ in anticipation of 
the idea of the motion of the atoms, which is to follow in the new 
section: if so, we must read dywrdtw. . . xatwrdtm with Usener. 
Giussani and Bignone who take 76 dvw . . . xdtrw as ‘the high’ and 
‘the low’, making it a merely special reference without consideration of 
motion, keep the MS. dvwrdrw . . . xatrwrdtw, ‘we must not speak 
of high or low as of a highest or lowest’. Neither the sense nor the 
reference seem to me so probable. 

The MSS. are divided between dvwrdtw kai xatwrarw and averarw 
} katwtdtw: the parallel of dvw 7 xarw below seems to decide for 7. 
After xarnyopetv Usener marks a lacuna, which presumably would 
contain something like tiv gopay «is. But it is unnecessary: he is 
here thinking simply of the directions ‘up’ and ‘ down’, and the ques- 
tion of motion arises later. 

2. eis pevtor. .. piv. With Bignone I regard this clause as a 
parenthesis strengthening the previous sentence. The general sense 
is, ‘indeed, even if we were to prolong to infinity the line passing above 
our heads, we shall never reach the top (nor the bottom, if we prolong 
the line passing below our feet)’. rodro is then 76 dvwrdrw. 

There is, however, difficulty in the text after eis dretpov. The MSS. 
read dyew dv (or dv). Palaeographically one would suppose this stood 
for dyew (ov sscr.), i.e. the correction of the infinitive into the neuter 
participle: but I cannot see any sense to be derived from this: Usener 
would read reivoy for dyew dv, which I cannot construe. Hicks (in 
Stoics and Epicureans, presumably translating Usener’s text) says, 
‘Still a line may be drawn vertically upward and stretch to infinity 
from the point, wherever it is, where we stand, and we must not say 
that this distinction of up and down will never be found in it’. This 
is good sense, but can hardly be extracted from the text. Bignone 
would read dyew (voodor, 57A)ov, ‘ even if we imagine ourselves proceed- 
ing to infinity above our head . . . it is manifest that we shall never 
find this extreme limit’, but the insertion is too large. Giussani 
suggests dyew (éé)ér, ‘if it were possible to go on’; this seems to me 
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far more probable, but I suggest (év\év as more likely to have produced 
the MS. text. 

4. i 76 Oroxdtw ... mpds 7d adrd. The construction runs on 
grammatically from od de? xarpyopety after the parenthesis, and # takes 
the place of the expected 8é corresponding to ds piv dvutdaty. ‘ While 
we cannot postulate a top and bottom in infinite space, we must not 
either say that that which stretches downwards to infinity below the 
point thought of can be at once up and down in reference to the same 
thing’, i.e. though ‘up’ and ‘ down’ cannot be used in reference to 
a top or bottom, they can with reference to a point selected in space : 
in other words, the terms are not absolutely true, but they have a rela- 
tive truth. As in the parenthesis, there is an implication, and the same 
is assumed with regard to the line upwards. 

R. D. Hicks (Class. Rev. xxxvii, p. 108) has a different view of the 
whole sentence. He retains icev and ayew ov, takes rodr0, ‘this point or 
region ’, as the subject of davetcGar,and places 4) 16 éroKdtw Tod vonOévros 
eis amreipoy in a parenthesis. ‘As to the space overhead, however, if it 
be possible to draw a line to infinity from the point where we stand, we 
know that never will this space—or, for that matter, the space below 
the supposed standpoint if produced to infinity—appear to us to be at 
the same time “ up ” and “‘ down ” with reference to the same point ; for 
this is inconceivable’. This is an ingenious interpretation and requires 
careful consideration: it certainly gets over the somewhat awkward 
want of parallelism between the two clauses. 

6. date ott piay AaBetvy popdy... So far he has spoken of direc- 
tion: he now proceeds to what, in its effects on the general theory, is 
the more important question of motion. We may then in this con- 
ventional sense say that there is a motion upwards and 2 motion 
downwards in respect to us. 

4. Gv kal pupidKis ...: even though there are thousands of worlds 
above and below us to whom this same motion passes from us. But 
the clause is not very satisfactory, because if motion upwards from us 
went on arriving at the feet of persons in worlds above us, it would 
still be motion upwards to them too, and similarly with motion down- 
wards: our ideas would be confirmed. I strongly suspect that zpos 
tovs 1édas and él ryv kehadjy ought to be interchanged. We then 
get very good sense: it is still motion upwards to us, even though 
persons in many other worlds are, in our view, upside down, so that 
to them it appears to be motion downwards. The two expressions 
might easily have been reversed by a scribe who did not properly 
understand the argument. 

g. (és) again seems a necessary addition. 

10. % yap SAn popd. ..: a summing up: for in any case, whether 
you call them up and down or not, the two motions are diametrically 
opposed to one another. Of course once more, not a mathematical 
statement but a conclusion based on experience. 
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C. Motions of the atoms. 


The two following sections together with portions of §§ 46, 47, 
which should be placed here, constitute an account of the motions of 
the atoms and their relation to the motion of compound bodies. The 
subject is very difficult, but both the general ideas and the phraseology 
have been very brilliantly elucidated by Giussani in his essay Cznetica 
Epicurea (Lucr., vol. i, pp. 97-124). 

It will perhaps be well to begin by an attempt to state the main 
ideas. The free atoms in the void are borne downwards by their own 
weight at an incredible speed (dua vojparr). All move at an equal 
rate, differences of weight making no difference of speed in a vacuum : 
for retardation is only due to the opposition of external bodies or, as 
we shall see, to internal vibration (dvrixowy), which cannot occur in 
the individual atoms. But owing in origin to the wapéyxAuots or spon- 
taneous swerve of the atoms (which strangely enough is omitted in 
the letter, though it was an all-important point in the system and is 
treated at length by Lucretius ii. 216-293), the atoms collide. Then 
either they rebound in any direction, even upwards, and continue their 
movement at precisely the same speed but in a new direction, or they 
unite to form a compound body. But even in the compound their 
motion does not cease or slacken: continually moving, meeting, and 
clashing, and starting off again at the same atomic speed, they keep 
the body in a constant state of internal vibration. When the body is 
at rest, this means that the sum total of internal movements balances 
and produces an equilibrium : when the body moves, for instance, as 
the result of an external blow, this means that to all the atoms is com- 
municated over and above their natural motions a tendency towards 
movement in a certain direction. Yet even so their tiny trajects in all 
directions continue and act now as a retardation (dytixorn) of the 
compound body. These main notions are refined by certain subtleties 
of thought, as Epicurus proceeds, but with them in mind, we can con- 
sider the passage. 

§ 61. 2. eiop€pwvtar, The compound verb is undoubtedly difficult, 
and both Brieger and Giussani have noticed that one would expect 
the simple ¢épwvta. The MSS. however, in spite of variations, all 
point to the compound, and it should probably be regarded, with 
Giussani, as picturesque. Epicurus is thinking of the atoms plunging 
on into the void before the eyes of an imaginary spectator. It is 
consistent with his invariable conception of thought as visualization. 
It is unnecessary to follow Brieger in reading eis (é€va térov) pépwvrau. 

pyevds dvtuxdrrovtos: the Epicurean idea of dvriuxory must be 
carefully thought out and applied in each case, where it occurs. Its 
primary notion is of course the clash of atom with atom. In the case 
of the individual atom the sole cause of retardation is the collision with 
other atoms, nor indeed can any one collision do more than momen- 
tarily check its course before it starts off in a new direction. But 
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a series of such collisions may by constantly diverting its course in 
different directions, delay its advance in the original direction: such, 
for instance, would be the case, if the atom was moving not through 
the void, but through air. In the case of the compound body, how- 
ever, the collision of the atoms which compose it translates itself into 
an internal vibration, which is a cause of delay and the slackening of 
speed. It is in this latter sense that dyticory becomes a technical 
term of Epicurean phraseology. Giussani wishes to interpret it in 
this technical sense all through, and even to take dzavré below in the 
same sense: so here, ‘when the atoms are moving through the void, 
without internal vibration’ (which the atom cannot have, because it 
has not separable parts, §§ 58, 59). But this is surely mistaken here 
and leads to great difficulties in the next sentence: we must interpret 
the idea of dytixérrew according to its context as (1) external collision, 
(2) internal vibration, remembering of course that the latter is only the 
former looked at from the point of view of the compound body 
(Giussani is too apt to think of them as distinct things). Here, as 
Epicurus is speaking of the individual atoms, it is external collision 
alone. Bignone (Appendix, p. 226) strongly supports this view. 

oUte yap Ta Bapéa ... -Epicurus now supports his previous state- 
ment about the atoms with a wider statement about bodies in general 
(ra Bapéa neut.), but he is still thinking of external collision: the 
technical notion of dvrixowy does not appear till later. The idea here 
then is quite simple: ‘ you might think that owing to their weight 
heavier bodies move faster than light: but provided the latter 
meet with no external collisions to deflect and delay them, this is not 
the case: the reason why, e.g. we see light bodies falling more 
slowly, is because the air offers to them a more successful resistance ’. 
The idea is exactly parallel to Lucr. ii. 230-242. Giussani wishes to 
take even dzavra here of internal vibration—a manifest impossibility. 
The interpretation would be greatly simplified all through if we could 
take ra Bapéa, &c., merely of the atoms, but coming immediately after 
tas érdmous the neuter must be intended to have a wider application. 

3. Ta Bapéa ... Tay pixpdv Kal Kodpwy. The antithesis is incom- 
plete. Usener may well be right in suggesting 7a (ueydAa Kat) Bapéa: 
this is better than Gassendi’s excision of puxp@v Kat. 

4. 8rav ye ...: an emphatic limitation, ‘ provided, that is, that...’ 

aUTOLS: SC. TOLS puKpots. 

otre TO puxpd... dvtixémty. It might be held by others that small 
bodies would naturally move faster than large bodies, because they 
meet with less opposition. Bignone points out that Epicurus is 
thinking not merely of the natural downward motion of the atoms, 
but also of the motion sideways and even upwards owing to blows, and 
as regards upward motion it might well be supposed that the small 
‘would move faster than the great. But this too, says Epicurus, is a 
mistake, provided always there is no collision of atom with atom: 
motion in all directions is at the uniform maximum speed. Usener’s 
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insertion of Bpadvrepov after ra puxpd is due to misunderstanding 
and produces a mere tautology: both Giussani and Bignone con- 
demn it. 

5. wévta mépov atppetpoy exovta: the expression has already 
occurred in § 47 with reference to the motion of the <idwAa. I take 
it to mean here as there ‘ having their whole course uniform ’, i.e. they 
are always moving at the same rate and in the same direction, pro- 
vided that there is no collision. Bignone takes it to mean only 
‘having their whole course in the same direction’, but I think that 
the idea of uniform speed is also implied. Giussani here, as in § 47°, 
with the idea of the internal évzixo7y in his mind, translates ‘ having a 
symmetrical course of all their parts’, i.e. having all their component 
parts moving in the same direction so that there is no internal avruxo77. 
Apart from the strain thus put upon zdyta, such a conception is only 
applicable to the atom, which has no separable parts, whereas here 
Epicurus’ idea is intended to have a wider application. 

Giussani’s emendation é¢yévtwy for éyovra is tempting, as it would 
be more natural that Epicurus should apply this notion to the heavy 
bodies, as a reason why they should not be slower than the lighter 
bodies, but the notion is true of either, and it is best not to disturb 
the reading of all the MSS. 

nde exetvous : sc. Tois preyadous aS Opposed to adtrois above. 

6. 000 4 dvw... Though the expression is still general in form 
Epicurus is thinking mainly now of the motion of the atoms in the 
void. ‘They can move either sideways or even upwards owing to the 
blows received in collision with other atoms, but motion in these 
directions is still exactly equal in speed to that of their original motion 
downwards owing to their own weight: the blow deflects but does not 
diminish the pace—a very important point in the Epicurean cinetics. 

The clause is loosely appended and we must carry on the general 
notion, ‘quicker’, Usener would supply 6darrwv 7 Bpadvrépa, but this 
is not necessary: either notion is sufficient for the general idea. 

7. ep émécov yap... The summary of the preceding propositions. 
Once started in any given direction the atom will continue to move 
in that direction at absolute speed until it is again deflected either by 
a new blow or by its own natural tendency to move downwards, which 
now counteracts the effect of the blow. In effect these two counter- 
actions would work differently : a new collision will start an immediate 
change of direction, whereas the tendency to move downwards would 
assert itself gradually and cause a gradual deflexion. 

8. kartioxn, ‘holds out’, ‘ prevails’. 

éxatépa avtav. ‘The MSS. have éxarépwv, for which Usener proposed 
exdrepov in the sense ‘ either of the two kinds of motion’, and modern 
editors have followed him. But can éxarepov have this sense? If it 
is retained, it must surely mean ‘either the heavy or the light body’, 
referring back to the opening clauses. I suggest éxarépa adrév in the 
sense which Usener postulates. 
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pa vonpart, ‘quick as thought’, Epicurus’ regular expression for 
the immeasurably swift motion of the unimpeded atom. Remember 
that thought was to him an atomic motion and the swiftest of all 
motions. 

9. €ws (dv tr) dvrixdy: a necessary insertion of Usener’s: dy 7 
would naturally fall out by ‘haplography’ before évriucéyy. 

 €§wbev H ex Tod iSiov Bdpous. A new point: the atom moving along 
at absolute speed in any direction may be checked or deflected 
suddenly by a collision or gradually tend to its natural downward 
motion as the force of the blow is exhausted. 4 ék rod iSiov Bapous is 
used rather loosely with dvrixdyy, for it is not of course strictly a case 
of dvtiuxory, but 7) é£wbev leads up to it. 

10. mpos THY TOO TAHEavTOS SUvayuv, Which Usener excludes as a gloss, 
is essential to the sense: the original downward motion asserts itself 
‘against the force of the blow’. Bignone (Appendix, p. 228) would 
read iy (ex) Tod 7AnEavtos, pointing out that it is not strictly the force 
of the atom which delivered the blow that is in question, but the 
force of the blow received from it. He may be right, but the com- 
paratively loose expression of the text is intelligible. 

§ 46°. 1. kai phy kal... dpotopa AapBdver. With some hesitation 
I follow Giussani in inserting here the last two sentences of § 46 
(see notes on § 464). They cannot be in place there for (a) together 
with the opening section of § 47 they interrupt a close consecutive 
argument, (4) the question of the rate of movement of the «idwAa is not 
raised till later: § 47 d0ev kai tayn avuTépBAnta ever... On the other 
hand, they refer more naturally to the pace of the atoms and, like the 
beginning of § 47, may have been inserted there to explain the general 
notion of atomic movement as a preliminary to the description of the 
movement of the eidwAa. Here they are very much in point. 

Epicurus proceeds then to a new point: the atoms, he has said, all 
move at an equal pace: he now passes to the question, What is that 
pace? It is true that he has to some extent anticipated the answer in 
the words dya vorjpare rHv popay oxnoer above, but that is vague and 
general, and this is a careful and reasoned statement. The atoms 
moving uninterruptedly through the void can cover any comprehen- 
sible distance in an inconceivably short time: in fact, the speed of the 
atoms may be described with Giussani as ‘absolute speed’. 

card pndepiav...ywopern, ‘if it takes place without a meeting of 
things which might collide’, As we have seen, such collision cannot 
diminish the speed of atomic motion, but only momentarily check it 
and deflect its direction. But it can therefore prevent its covering 
a certain jfjxos, i.e. the distance between two points in a certain time: 
if starting from a@ it only ultimately reaches 6 after a series of 
deflexions, it takes a longer time for the whole transit than if it passes 
uninterruptedly through the void. 

2. avtixopsvtwy. The MSS. have évrixoavrwv, which seems impos- 
sible. Usener emends to the future, Giussani more violently proposes 
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dvrixorrévrwy: the future will surely stand as déaavryow does not 
strictly mean the clash but a ‘ coming to meet’. ; 

meptnmréy, ‘comprehensible as a unit marked off from other periods 
of time’. Cf. §§ 40, 42, 56 for use of this and kindred forms. 

3. BpdSous yap kat tdxous. . .: ie. the deflexion of the atom from 
one direction to another has the appearance of greater slowness of 
movement in its transit from one point to another: we think it has 
taken longer to pass from a to 4 (see note on |, 1). But of course 
Epicurus has also in his mind here the compound body, to which he 
is leading up: there the internal collisions of the component atoms 
produce the appearance of greater slowness of movement of the whole 
compound body. Some MSS. have fpadvryros, but Bpadous goes 
more naturally with raxovs. 

§ 62. Another very difficult paragraph, in which most editors seem 
to me to have gone strangely wrong: with three small alterations 
(Garrwv for Oarrov (2), rov éAdxicrov for tOv eAaxioTwv (4), and dyri- 
xértovow for évrixértwow (6)) the MS. reading seems to me to make 
perfect sense, which the editors, mainly owing to preconceived notions, 
have missed. 

Epicurus passes now from the motion of the free atoms in the void, 
to the motion of atoms in compounds, where the individual atoms are 
of course still moving in void, for even in the most compact bodies 
there is a dudorna of void between atom and atom. Now here, just 
as in the case of the free atoms, hasty considerations might lead to the 
conclusion that some atoms move faster than others. Take the case 
of two compound bodies A and # moving in the same direction, of 
which A is moving at twice the pace of #: even if we narrow our 
observation to the least period of time which is continuous (kal xara Tov 
eAdxiorov ovvex7 xpovov), A still covers twice the distance that B covers. 
We are inclined then to infer (tpocdoéafeo Gar) that the atoms which 
compose A are moving twice as fast as those which compose B. But 
now let us try to pass beyond the region of sense-perception to what 
- we might call ‘atomic’ time (note that the whole idea is exactly 
parallel to the notion of the z¢para in the question of size, §§ 57, 58): 
take an instant of time, such as we can only conceive in thought 
(Ady Oewpytov xpdvov), a division of time so small that it cannot be 
called continuous at all. Our inference from observation might again 
lead us to think that the atoms of A were moving at twice the speed 
of those of &. But let us now try the test of the mental vision 
(ériBodn 77s Siavoias) which we have obtained from our conception of 
the movements of the free atoms in the void. We see now at once 
that our inference was wrong. For we must think of the construction 
of the body, of atoms still, as we have seen, moving in void, but 
restricted by their collisions with one another. In this instant of time 
then, the individual atoms of both bodies are alF moving at an equal 
rate, colliding and clashing momentarily, and striking off on their new 
little trajects in all directions. What then is the atomic difference 
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between the bodies A and B which causes the difference in the speed 
of motion of the aggregate body? It is simply that in A more atoms 
are moving in the direction of the whole body than in A: in B there is 
more dyvtikory, it is more retarded by adverse atomic motion and 
therefore as a whole body moves slower. Indeed it is this dvtixom? 
alone which renders the motion of bodies perceptible to us (id thy 
aicOnow 75 cvvexes THs Popas y’yverar): the atomic motion is far too 
fast for us to perceive: the union of atoms in compounds retards the 
motion by dvrixo7y till at last, when the compounds are large enough, 
the motion is slow enough for us to perceive it, Once again the idea 
is exactly parallel to the notion of size, and the whole is wonderfully 
clearly brought out by Lucretius in his illustration from the motes in 
the sunbeam (ii. 114-141, but especially 132-141). 

[The editors and commentators have curiously misunderstood the 
passage, 

(1) Usener, not seeing the force of fnOyoera, inserts (od) before 
Odrrwv, reads 7 pH ep va, and excises xara Tods Adyw Oewpynrods xpdvous 
as a gloss. How he understands the clause from ro éf é&va... 7) mi 
ep eva I, like Giussani, fail to perceive. Hicks, who apparently 
follows Usener, except that he keeps xara tots A\éyw Oewpyrovs xpdvous 
(and ? reads ot Oarrov dopyOyoera), translates: ‘Moreover, of the 
atoms in composite bodies, one will not travel faster than another, 
since all have equal velocity, and this whether we consider (76!) the 
motion of the atoms in an aggregate in one direction during sensible 
and continuous time or their motions in different directions in times so 
short as to be apprehended only by the reason’. Apart from gram- 
matical difficulties, I take this statement to be quite untrue: the 
‘ motion of atoms in an aggregate in one direction during sensible and 
continuous time’ zs faster in some cases than others: see above. 

(2) Brieger rightly keeps 0arrov without od, reads gopyOyjcera, and 
then proceeds to insert and suppose lacunae in his usual wild manner, 
with the general idea that the atom which makes a number of trajects 
in all directions moves slower than the atom which goes straight in 
one direction (cf. § 47). This idea seems to me quite inapplicable 
and inappropriate here. 

(3) Giussani, to whom I owe a great deal for the explanation of the 
general meaning of the passage, has been misled by not observing the 
force of fyOijcera:. He therefore accepts Usener’s od, understands ‘ you 
cannot say even in compounds that one atom is faster than another’, 
and then, being driven to take the 76 é¢’ éva clause as giving a reason, 
not for the apparent difference of pace, but for its real equality, emends 
ei py to tra py and invents a quite gratuitous idea that at the first 
moment of the starting of a compound body after a blow for a very 
brief continuous period the atoms do all move in one direction, and 
then dyrixomy sets in—an idea surely quite foreign, as Giussani himself 
seems to feel, to the whole Epicurean cinetics. 

(4) Bignone, who agrees very closely with me in the general sense 
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of the passage and has in his Appendix ably expounded the Epicurean 
conceptions of the minimum of time and the minimum of space, which 
correspond with the notion of the mznimae partes, like Giussani, takes 
the clause 7 éd’ eva. . . cvvexfj xpovov as an explanation of icoraxév : 
‘they are equal in speed because they move in only one direction and 
in the least continuous time of their motion’. But this implies ‘each’ 
as the subject, takes xai rov éXdxurrov ovvexy xpovov in an unnatural 
sense, and destroys the parallelism of 76 éd’ &va témov. . . ci py 
ed’ eva. | 

2. Odrrwy, the reading of f, must, I think, be accepted for 6arrov of 
the MSS, The latter could only be kept if we supposed that Peper Oau 
had dropped out (or must be ‘ understood’) after pnOyoera. I have 
shown above that there is no need to insert od before it. 

fnOycerar, ‘it will be said to be’, though as a matter of fact it is not. 
The inference from our experience of compound bodies would be 
exactly on a par with the supposition dealt with above that heavier 
atoms will move faster downwards than lighter ones. 

3. icotaxav otcdy by itself, ‘though in fact they are all equal in 
speed ’. 

76... Xpévoy then gives the reason of this false assumption. The 
atoms in compound bodies are perceived in any continuous period of 
time, even the shortest (retain xa/), to move as an aggregate in one 
direction. But it is wrong to infer from this that each individual atom 
is during that time moving ovdy in this direction at the speed of the 
aggregate body. 

5. ev py... yoyntae is really Epicurus’ reply to the false objection, 
though in form he appends it rather oddly as an exception to the 
theory he is contradicting. 

GAG tuKvoy dvTiKéTToucw...: again the statement of the fact: ‘ but 
in truth they are constantly jostling and by their collisions gradually 
retard the motion of the whole until it becomes perceptible to us’. 
See above. 

6. €ws av... yivntor: cf. Lucr. ii. 138-139: 


sic a principiis ascendit motus et exit 
paulatim nostros ad sensus. 


7. 75 yap mpoodogalsuevoy ... We see compound bodies moving at 
different rates in continuous perceptible periods, and we infer that the 
atoms which compose them are doing the same even in the ideal 
minima of time. But this is not the case. In matters of perception 
we must trust aicOyo1s, but in matters beyond its ken we must not 
make hasty inferences by analogy, but think out by an act of appre- 
hension what the truth is. For the general idea of the rpocdoéaté- 
prevov See §§ 50, 51. 

g. émi t&v TovodTwr, ‘in the matters under discussion’, i.e. matters 
concerning the character and behaviour of imperceptible atoms. 

10. ¢wet T6 ye Oewpodpevoy. ..: a return on the first principles of 
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inquiry. In dealing with phenomena aic@yors will give us the truth, 
but with regard to dyAa it cannot. 

émet . . . GAnOés gor. See Appendix on ériBodt ris Siavodas, 
pp- 259 ff. It is this passage which primarily demands the extension of 
the meaning of this difficult phrase beyond the immediate apprehension 
by the mind of images too subtle to be perceived by the senses: for that 
clearly cannot be his meaning here. I have argued in the Appendix 
that the meaning here is to be found in the parallelism of the sentence : 
Td Gewpovpevov is what Epicurus elsewhere (§ 56) calls 135 éruBdAyrixds 
Aap Bavouevov Tots aicOyrnpious—the result of observation on the part of 
the senses as opposed to passive sensation: so 76 kar’ éBodnv Aap- 
Bavédpevor is the image apprehended as arising from a scientific deduc- 
tion, each step of which has been referred to the test of the aicOjces 
to make sure that there is no dvriyapripyows. We have a passive 
sensation of a moving body: by observation we see that each of its 
perceptible parts is moving in the same direction as the whole: 8d£a 
by combining images applies this idea at random to the atomic parts : 
but the mind apprehends true images of atoms in motion, which is 
derived from a chain of concepts—the atoms, their collisions, their 
resultant vibratory motion in all directions—each of which has been 
scientifically tested: the conclusion of ém:BoAy THs Svavotas is there- 
fore true. 

§ 47 ©. 1.08 phy 088 da... I have herewith more confidence followed 
Giussani in inserting this section from § 47. It could only with the 
greatest difficulty be forced into significance, where it stands, in con- 
nexion with the theory of ‘idols’, whereas here it follows on quite 
naturally with the preceding account of the movement of atoms. It is 
in fact a precaution against a misunderstanding of the theory just 
stated, and has been brilliantly expounded in most of its details by 
Giussani (pp. 14-118). The motion of the whole body is, it has been 
said, the sum of the motions of its component atoms: but these 
motions are an infinite series of tiny trajects in all directions: it might 
then be supposed that the whole body performs this entire series of 
motions, and arrives at the end of its journey after having followed 
a devious course in all directions. Such an idea is really incon- 
ceivable, and would moreover be a direct contradiction of aic@nors : 
for in that case the whole body will have come from any possible spot 
in any direction from which one of its atoms started and not from the 
place from which we saw it start. The objection is put in a very exag- 
gerated form, but it is not difficult to see the thought underlying it: if 
the motion of the compound body is only the sum of the motions of its 
component atoms, are not those imperceptible motions alone real and 
is not the motion of the compound a delusion? Epicurus replies with 
an emphatic negative. The motion of the compound is a reality, 
determined by the dvrixor4 of the component atoms: or, if we may 
translate it more literally, the motion of the compound is the sensible 
likeness (éovov) of the sum of the component motions. As separate 
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identities the atoms perform their tiny trajects at infinite speed, but as 
parts of the new unity (a0poupa, or concelium, as Lucretius calls it) 
they combine to perform a new motion. The compound is more 
than an aggregate, it is an entity: its motion is more than the sum of 
motions : it is a new reality. 

Thus both the motions of the compound, sensible, continuous, 
taking place in perceptible time, and the motions of the atoms, 
imperceptible, constantly broken, occurring in time perceptible only 
in thought, are alike realities: érel rd ye Oewpovpevov wav 7) Kar 
ériBoriv apBavopevov TH Savoia aAnOés eorw (§ 62 fin.). The idea 
is the very foundation of the Epicurean physics: both the sensible 
world and the imperceptible world comprehended by thought are real 
and true. Again, we have exact parallels in the theory of the secon- 
dary qualities: the atoms, for instance, are colourless, but by their 
different shapes and collocations they produce colour in the compound 
body: and that colour is no delusion but a reality. This is the 
natural conclusion of the section on atomic motion, and I have little 
doubt that Giussani’s transposition and general explanation of this 
passage are right, though I differ from him at one point. 

od’ (ovd) is the reading of the MSS. and may be kept: this idea 
or criticism is no more to be accepted than the fallacy with which he 
has dealt in § 62. Both Usener and Giussani alter it to of to cor- 
respond to the ovre which they insert after cai rotro below. Bignone, 
who keeps this passage in its original place, can find no reference 
for ovd and reads ovdayy for oid dua. The MS. ovdé is indeed 
a small but strong argument for the transposition. 

2. kal 76 depduevoy Hua. It is impossible to make sense of the 
MS. kara 76 hepdpevov, and xaf and xara are frequently confused in 
these MSS.(e.g. § 38). Bignone, supposing the passage to have special 
reference to the motion of the cidwAa, reads kat taaodepdpevov. 

émt tods mAelous témous: sc. the several places which each of the 
component atoms reaches in its trajects. 

3. Usener, followed by Giussani, confines the parenthesis to the 
words dSiavénrov yap kat rodro: in that case it is necessary to insert 
a negative in the following clause, which must be ovre to correspond 
with the ovre which they read in ].1. Usener reads ovr aduxvovpevov 
(supposing ovy a corruption, which is improbable), Giussani ovre 
cvvagpixvovpevov, keeping the significant compound to express the 
motion of the whole body together with its component atoms. 
Giussani then explains the sentence by a very subtle and improbable 
idea : he points out that all the atoms composing a compound must, 
before they entered the compound, have travelled in their course to far 
distant parts of space: the theory then which would identify the 
motion of the whole body with those of its atoms must suppose that 
with them it has arrived from all these distant parts of space and not 
from the spot from which we have watched its motion. He compares 
especially Lucretius’ description of the formation of lightning, 
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vi. 340-345. But such an idea is very far-fetched and, as Bignone 
points out, there could be no reason to identify the motion of the 
body with those of its atoms defore they entered the compound. 

Bignone’s own solution is far more satisfactory, and I have followed 
it without hesitation: he continues the parenthesis to gota: dduord- 
pevoy, and keeps the MS. text without the insertion of a negative. The 
clause then is an additional reason for rejecting the theory just 
enunciated : it is unthinkable, and moreover it involves the supposition 
that the compound might arrive not from where we saw it start, but 
from any spot in any direction, as it would if in devious course it 
followed the various trajects of its component atoms. 

4. 8Oev Symobev tod dielpou goes then with cwvadixvotpevov. 

6. dvtiKomy yap Spotov €otar: the motion of the whole body is the 
outward appearance (éo0cwua § 46» 4) of the various internal motions 
of its component atoms. 

péxpt tocovrov. Giussani, with his thoughts very much on the 
Lucretian account of the formation of the /w/men, takes this to mean 
‘up to the moment of departure’, i.e. of the formation of the com- 
pound and the start of the compound motion: up till that moment 
the motion of the free atoms was ovx dvtixorrov. But it is very hard 
to extract this meaning from the context (rovrov, the reading of BG, 
would make it easier), and it is surely inconsistent, for Epicurus is 
apparently thinking just as much of compound bodies formed long 
ago and at rest before the moment of departure, when it could not be 
said that ‘the speed of the motion was ovx dvtucowrov’. The natural 
meaning to be extracted from the context is “ péypt tod aicOyrod 
xpovov”, and that I believe to be what Epicurus intends. In the 
xpovot Adyw Gewpynroit the motion is the independent motion of the 
individual atoms at atomic speed, ovdx dvtixorrdv, but the moment we 
arrive at a ypovos aicOyrds we have the motion of the compound, the 
outward expression of the dyrixo77. 

4. dvtixomréy : Usener corrected the MS. reading to ayrixdrror, but 
the active participle will not make sense, and I prefer to read dvrixorrov : 
‘the speed of its motion is not liable to retardation by collision’. _ 

xpjotpov 8) . . . 7d ororxetov. Giussani demurs to transporting 
this clause with the rest of the passage on the ground that it sounds 
odd at the close of a section, and would be more natural in intro- 
ducing a new section. But we may compare the parallel phrase at 
the close of the discussion of the nature of vision, § 52. 1 Kat ravrnv obv 
opddpa ye Set rHv ddgav Karéxew. 


V. Tue Sour, rts Nature anp ACTIVITIES. 


The next main section of the letter (§§ 63-68) deals with the nature 
of the soul, or vital principle (Yvy7). The main points in Epicurus 
theory are (1) that it is material in character, a corporeal existence 
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(oda), constructed like other material existences of atoms in composi- 
tion ; (2) that the component atoms are extremely subtle in nature ; 
(3) that the soul particles are most like those of wind and heat, which 
he also conceives as material substances ; (4) that added to these two 
elements is a third unnameable substance, far finer in structure than 
either of them; (5) that the soul is distributed over the body and is by 
it preserved from destruction, and in turn communicates sensation to 
the body ; (6) that at the dissolution of the body the soul is dissolved 
too and perishes. 

All this is in harmony with the general Epicurean account of the 
soul, but it is put very summarily, and when compared with other 
Epicurean sources would seem to have some omissions. In particular 
there are two notable divergencies from the account given by Lucretius 
in Book III. 

(1) To the elements of breath or wind (venfus) and heat (calor, 
vapor) Lucretius adds the third element of air or mist (aer) (iii. 233). 
This account is supported by other Epicurean sources, e.g. Plut. adv. 
Coloten 20 (Usener 314) ék twos Oeppod Kal mvevpatixod Kal depwdovs 
and Aet. iv. 3 (Usener 315) xpama éx rerrdpwv, €x rovod upddous, éx 
Tolov GEpwdovs, EK TOLOD TVELMATLKOU, EK TETAPTOV TLWOS GKaTOVOUaCTOV. 
Giussani (vol. i, pp. 184 ff.) has ingeniously explained that by this means 
the idea was obtained of atmosphere in three different temperatures, hot 
air (Oepuov), air at normal temperature (dyp), and cold air (zvetpa). 
There is no reason to suppose a discrepancy on this point between 
Epicurus and his disciples, but we must regard the present passage as 
a rough statement, elsewhere elaborated. The ‘ unnameable’ element 
thus becomes in Lucretius the guar/a natura (iii. 241). 

(2) Lucretius distinguishes (iii. 94-135) between the anima, the 
vital principle, distributed, as Epicurus says here, all over the body 
and thus the origin of sensation, and the azzmus, the mind, an aggre- 
gate of pure soul atoms situated in the breast. This distinction had 
already been made by Democritus, and is vouched for not only by the 
scholium on § 67, but by Aetius iv. 4 (Usener 312) and Plut. adv. 
Coloten 20 (Usener 314). It is indeed a fundamental idea in the 
system, and it seems strange that Epicurus should have omitted it here. 
Brieger has endeavoured to find a reference to it in § 65, but Giussani 
has, I think, shown conclusively that this is not the case. It may be 
that a passage has been lost in which Epicurus mentioned it, but here 
again it seems more probable that he is speaking summarily and does 
not refer to what was a cardinal point in the doctrine of the soul which 
would have been familiar to the advanced pupils for whom the letter 
to Herodotus was written. 

(1) The first section (§ 63) deals with the nature and atomic com- 
position of the soul. 

§ 63. 1. ouvopay, ‘to consider’, lit. ‘to obtain a comprehensive 
view’: we may notice the verb: thought is always to Epicurus a kind 
of visualization. 
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avabépovra, ‘referring to’ the external and internal sensations, 
i.e, using them, as always in the Epicurean system, as standards or 
criteria of judgement. 

3- gpa: this is a point of the greatest importance. The soul is 
purely material and corporeal, and the popular idea that it is dodparov 
can have no place in a purely materialist system: see § 67. 

Aetropepés, ‘ of fine particles’, i.e. as we learn from Lucr. iii. 177 ff., 
of small round and smooth atoms put together in a subtle structure: 
ef. the scholium on § 67 e dréywv airy cvyxetoOat Aevordrwv Kal oTpoy- 
yrrordrov, TOAAG tut Siahepovodv Sv Tod rupds. 

map Sdov Td GOpoicpa tapecrappévov, mingled in, that is, with 
the atoms which compose the body all over; but not necessarily, as 
Democritus held, arranged in alternate layers (see Lucr. iii. 370-395). 

4. Tpoceppepéoratov. Lucretius says straightforwardly that it zs air 
and wind and heat: Epicurus more guardedly that it is ‘most like’ 
breath and heat. 

mvevpatt: we Ought perhaps to notice the strange variant of F 
o7épyart, though it cannot of course be right. By zvedya Epicurus 
probably means ‘ wind’ rather than ‘breath’: it like heat was to him 
a corporeal body. 

5: €ott Sé Td pépos, ‘there is also the part. ..’, is the reading of all 
the MSS. and should be kept, though it is rather abrupt. We should 
remember that Epicurus is writing to Herodotus, who is assumed to 
have considerable acquaintance with the system already. Woltjer, 
followed by Brieger, would prefer éorz d€ te pepos, which is unneces- 
sary. Usener’s violent alteration ézi 5¢ rod pepous has little to com- 
mend it; he does not realize the introduction here of the ‘ nameless ’ 
element. : 

6. mwodAhy Tapadhdayxp, ‘a large step in the scale’ of fineness of tex- 
ture. For this idea of rapadAayy as a series or sequence cf. § 55. 10. 

7. cupmabes 8€ ToT paddoy Kat TO Aoiwd GOpolcpatt: TovTw, as 
Usener quite rightly insists, is a dative of cause, and 7G AouwrG aOpoi- 
cpare is governed by cvpzrafés. The third pépos is most capable 
of acting in harmony with the rest of the body owing to its subtlety of 
structure, which enables it to interpenetrate the structure of the body 
more completely than can either of the other two elements. Brieger, 
who wishes to read rovrous padrAov 7 TO AowrG AOpoicpari, quite mis- 
understands both construction and meaning. 

8. todo 8¢ wav... The evidence of all our experience of the soul’s 
nature and actions, &c., makes it clear that the explanation just given 
is the right one. Cf. Lucretius’ arguments, amplifying this idea at 
great length, ili. 417-829. ef 

SiAov (rovodar). Brieger’s addition, adopted by Giussani, is a far 
better correction of a meaningless text in the MSS. than Usener’s 
alteration to &yov. Bignone, following Giussani, reads dyAotox: the 
omission is more probable than the corruption. 3 

10. Gv otepdpevot Ovijcxopey : lit. ‘the loss of what causes our death ’, 
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ie. what passes away when we die: if we can find out that we shall 
know what the soul is, and the evidence shows that it is particles of 
wind and heat and this other subtle element. 

(2) The second section (§.64) deals with the origin of sensation. 
This is produced by the movements of the soul-atoms, kept together 
by the body which encloses them, and to which the soul thus com- 
municates sensation. Giussani has called attention here to Brieger’s: 
very useful distinction between two sorts of compound bodies in the 
Epicurean system: (1) mzx/urae, solid or liquid bodies which are 
capable of holding together by themselves ; (2) /ex/urae, bodies of rarer 
formation, which cannot keep together unless they are enclosed 
(creyd£eoOa) in some more solid body. The soul is eminently an 
example of the latter kind: it could not hold together by itself (it is 
dissipated after death), but when protected by the body it has the 
capacity (Svvajus) of producing the ‘accident’ (cvumrwya) of sensa- 
tion by the motion of its own component atoms (notice the purely 
materialist idea), and further of communicating that sensation to the 
body. Thus it is that, thanks to the presence of the soul, the body 
' does itself feel, but that immediately the soul has departed it ceases to 
feel—for sensation was never a capacity of the body as such. The 
idea is subtle and of great importance for the Epicurean psychology, 
and is very clearly set out by Lucretius in iii. 323-416, some passages 
of which show a marked correspondence with the present text. 

II. Thy wAeloTyy aitiay: notice this careful expression: the soul 
has the largest share in the causes of sensation, for it is the soul which 
starts the movement (xivyows, see below) which produces it: but not 
all, for it could not produce sensation, unless through the protection 
of the body: that is a cause contributed by the body. 

Katéxew ; compare §§ 52. 2, 47> 8. 

§ 64. 1. tadryy: sc. aicOyow, not Tyv wAcioTHV airiav. 

__, 2» éoteydfero, ‘enclosed’, ‘protected’, ‘held together’. Cf. Lucr. 
li 523) 
haec igitur natura tenetur corpore ab omni. 


Tapackeudcay éxeivy Thy aitiav tadtyy: notice again the accuracy 
of the expression : the protection is a cause of sensation, afforded by 
the body to the soul. 

3- petethnpe: the body, as a consequence, has ‘a share’ in sensa- 
ion. 

cupmTepatos, ‘contingent capacity’, or in the logical sense, ‘acci- 
dent’: cf. §§ 68-73. Sensation is not a ‘property’ (cvpP_Bnxds), 
something essential to the existence of either soul or body, but it is an 
‘accident’ or ‘secondary quality’ produced by the fact of their com- 
bination. 

4. 08 pévrot mdvtav ..., ‘it does not possess all the cvprrdpara 
which result from the combination’, e.g. those of thought and 
visualization, which the mind in the body possesses. This clause 
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again suggests that a passage dealing with the mind has dropped 
out. 

5. 86: and so, when the soul departs, as it has not in itself the 
right kind of movements to produce. consciousness, the body loses 
sensation. Giussani wishes to refer 8¢ not to the previous clause, but 
to the whole preceding description. But this is contrary to Epicurus’ 
general practice in this section: he argues carefully clause by clause 
and there is no real difficulty in the connexion: if the body possessed 
all the ovyrrapara of the soul, it would be able to continue conscious- 
ness after its departure: but as it only has sensation, and that only 
owing to the presence of the soul, it cannot. 

ob yap alto év €autw ...: for it does not have sensation indepen- 
dently, as a capacity of its own. The sequence of thought between 
this and the preceding clause is very exactly reproduced by Lucretius, 
iil. 356, 357: 


at dimissa anima corpus caret undique sensu ; 
perdit enim quod non proprium fuit eius in aevo. 


6. GAN érépw pa ouyyeyernpevy aita mapecxevaley: the datives are 
strongly supported by the MSS. érépw . . . cvyyeyernuév, and I agree 
entirely with Brieger that it is quite impossible that Epicurus can have 
used zrapackevdfew above (I. 2) of something afforded by the body to 
the soul, and later of something afforded by the soul to the body. 
Giussani, preferring Usener’s érepov . . . ovyyeyevnpévor, ‘ something 
else (sc. the soul) born with it supplied it with this faculty’, argues 
against Brieger, that whereas above it was the opportunity (airéa) for 
sensation which the body supplied, here it would have to be the sensa- 
tion itself, and that Epicurus could not have said. But he forgets 
surely the meaning of zapacxevdfew, which contains in itself the 
notion of ‘affording an opportunity for’. I have little doubt that 
Brieger is right: the difference does not, however, as Giussani 
notes, affect the main idea. Bignone also follows Brieger with 
confidence. 

4. ouvteheabetons ... Suvdpews: the latent capacity which the soul 
always had is now perfected or brought into action: an almost 
Aristotelian expression. 

8. wept adré, ‘within itself’, and not, as Giussani suggests, ‘ owing 
to its being within the body’: this is much more difficult to extract 
from the Greek, and down to the word dzedéov Epicurus is thinking 
of the creation of sensation in the soul, and nothing else. 

kata Thy Kivmow: it is the atomic movement within the soul which 
gives rise to sensation. 

9. €d0us, ‘ immediately’, ‘ without external assistance ’, and so ‘ spon- 


taneously ’. 
Spoupnow: the ‘juxtaposition’ of the particles of soul and body. 
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10. dupmdGerav : their correspondence of movement ; compare §§ 48. 
II, 50. 2, and Lucr. ili. 335-336: 


communibus inter eas conflatur utrimque 
motibus accensus nobis per viscera sensus. 


- kal éxeive, of course, ‘to the body too’. 

elmoy: sc. ll. 2 and 3 above. 

(3) This section (§§ 65, 66) contains deductions from the combina- 
tion of the soul and body just explained. The soul, being the 
principal cause of sensation, can retain sensation even though portions 
of the body be lost: but the body, which only derives its sensation 
from the presence of the soul, must lose it the moment the soul is 
gone, Again, if the body is utterly broken up, the soul too must lose 
sensation, as it no longer has the body to hold it together. The pas- 
sage is comparatively simple and straightforward, but has been consider- 
ably vexed by the editors. Brieger, who believes that the third pépos of 
the soul is, in Epicurus’ view, the azzmus, and is alone the cause of sensa- 
tion, thinks that a passage has been lost before this section, in which 
Epicurus made a transition from the anzma to the animus, and that 
this section itself deals with the latter. But his whole position has, 
I think, been shown to be untenable by Giussani (pp. 197-208), and 
his view involves, as Giussani has noticed, a very unnatural interpreta- 
tion of this first sentence: even the clause (écov oté éoti ... Yuxijs 
¢vow) which might be thought to tell most in favour of this view has, 
as I shall have to show, been very seriously mistranslated by both 
Brieger and Giussani. 

- § 65. 2. évumdpxouca ; quite literally, ‘continuing to exist inside the 
body ’. 

Grou tiwds pépous darnddaypevov, ‘if some other part (of the whole 
structure of soul and body) be lost’. Compare, for instance, 
Lucretius’ description in iii. 642 ff. of the effect of the loss of limbs in 
battle. Brieger, taking 4 yvyx7 here to mean ‘the mind’ (anzmus), i.e. 
in his theory the third pos, interprets ‘ any other part of the soul’, 
sc. the wind or the heat. But the expression would be, to say the least, 
extremely ambiguous, and the idea of either of these two elements 
being separately ‘lost’ is quite contrary to the general notion of 
Epicurus. 

3- avaroOytyoet is probably the best restoration (suggested by Kiihn) 
for the dvacOyce or dvacOnoia of the MSS.: but it is a curious 
corruption, 

aN’ & By Kai tadrns again seems to be demanded by the sense: 
adN’ & dy is given by FP* (as against dda dv) and ravrys is fairly 
guaranteed by the curious tavry of the MSS. 

Tod oteydlovtos Aubévros e€t6’ Sdou eite Kat pépous tivds. I follow 
Bignone here in taking rod oreyd{ovros to mean not ‘the whole body 
which encloses the soul’, but ‘that which enclosed’ the particular part 
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of the yxy which is lost, e.g. an arm or a leg suddenly cut off ; 
AvOévros will then be parallel in meaning to diaAvopévov, used below 
(|. 9) of the whole body. Giussani takes rod oreydfovros to refer to 
the whole body: AvOévros cannot then mean ‘shattered’ because of 
cif’ Gov: if the whole body is shattered, the soul, as Epicurus says 
below, must perish. He is therefore driven to take AvOévros in the 
unusual sense of ‘shaken’ by a severe shock, and tries to find a 
contrast between it and the compound &advopévov. But, as Bignone 
points out, this is mere juggling: the compound is appropriate to 
the whole body, the simple verb to a limb ‘loosed’ from the rest 
of the body. 

4. édv wep Siapévy, €€er: the subject is 4 Aoury Yvy7, the part of the 
soul which remains, when the portions of it in the lost limbs are 
removed. The construction is loose, but intelligible. 

5. €§et: the MSS, all agree on oév, another queer mistake, of which 
€&ec is a certain correction. 

6. kai Sdov Kal Kata pépos: a loosely tacked on apposition 
(cf. above): the body will not have sensation either in the whole or 
in any part (e.g. a leg or arm cut off), if certain atoms have 
departed. 

7. €kelvou dtmddaypévou . . . Thy THs Wuxis puow, ‘if that sum of 
atoms, however small it be, is lost, which goes to make up (ovrretvov 
.. . eis) the nature of the soul’. The body can by no means continue 
to have sensation, if the tiny collection of soul atoms be lost. Both 
the sense and the construction seem quite straightforward: for 
ovvreivoy eis Cf. § 79. 3 mpos TO pakdpiov Tas yvdoes ouvteiver and § 80. 2 
mpos 7 atdpaxov Kal paxdpiov nudv ovvteiver, and for the general idea 
Lucr, iii. 119-123: 


principio fit uti detracto corpore multo 

saepe tamen nobis in membris vita moretur ; 
atque eadem rursum, cum corpora pauca caloris 
diffugere forasque per os est editus aer, — 
deserit extemplo venas atque ossa relinquit. 


But the editors have made great havoc. aie 
(2) Brieger, with his idea that the yvy7 all through this section is 
the animus, the pure third pépos, would take it ‘if that is lost, which, 
however small it be, is that which links together the vast mass of the 
atoms to the nature of the soul’: i.e. the breath and heat again, 
which act as a link between ‘pure soul’ and body. But we have 
already seen the impossibility of this idea. : Ss 
(6) Giussani, arguing against Brieger, adopts with some hesitation 
the rendering: ‘if there is lost that guan/um of matter, however small 
it be, which attunes the mass of the atoms into harmony with the 
animal life’, He then makes the very far-fetched supposition that 
Epicurus is arguing against Aristoxenus and those philosophers who 
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thought that the soul was a Aarmonza, and therefore ironically uses the 
musical metaphor ovvretvov. The guantum of matter is of course the 
soul itself, which attunes the body into harmony with tiv ras Yuyxys 
¢vow. The looseness of Giussani’s translation obscures the difficulty 
that you would then have expected éavrod instead of ris Yuxijs, but 
this, he thinks, may be justified owing to the preceding neuter 
periphrasis. 

But the fatal objection to both these renderings is that they translate 
as if the text were 7d owTeivov 76 rv drépov 7AHO0s. It is not, and, 
unless 7é be inserted, which is quite unnecessary, 6 ovvtetvov TOV 
dropwv 7AnGos must go altogether as nominative. 

I am glad to find that Bignone here agrees with me exactly. 

g. Svaduopevou: of the dissolution of the body into its component 
parts, each of which Averar. Though dadvopévov is only read by F, 
it is supported by B’s dvouévov against the simply Avopevov of the 
other MSS., and I follow Giussani in adopting it. 

10. Kweitat. There is great probability in Brieger’s conjecture, 
adopted by Giussani, that the words ras atras xwjoes have fallen out. 
Cf. Lucr. iii. 569 moventur sensiferos motus. Bignone, to obtain the 
same sense, would read xwycets for xwetrat. But the clause will make 
good general sense without it, and on the whole it seems best not to 
‘restore’, 

§ 66. 1. ob yap otdy Te voetv . . .: it is inconceivable that the soul 
can exist as a sentient being outside the protection of the body. This 
of course paves the way for the essential idea of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy that the soul is mortal. 

atts: a rough reference to 7 Yvy7. Seeing the many changes from 
feminine to neuter in this passage, it may probably be retained: 
Usener’s alteration to 76 going with aicOavdpmevor is of course easy, 
but unnecessary. 

2. (sv), which Usener suggests in his note, is badly needed to com- 
plete the sense and may easily have fallen out before év. 

guvoTHpat, ‘organism’: i.e, the @@porcna Of soul and body—another 
word with an Aristotelian flavour. 

4. év ots. Usener suggests év ojos, but it is not really necessary. 

At the end of this section there is an interesting scholium in the 
MSS. (see crit. app.). 

This supplements the brief account of the letter in several important 
respects ; (a) the shape and nature of the soul-atoms ; (4) the division 
between the ‘vital principle’ (76.éAoyov) distributed over the body and 
the ‘mind’ (76 Aoytxdv), situated, as Epicurus thought, in the breast ; 
(c) the origin of sleep (cf. Lucr. iv, 907 ff.). It is also a conclusive 
proof against Brieger’s view that the present section deals with 7d 
Aoytxdy only. 

(4) In the last section of this chapter Epicurus, having established 
his own view, proceeds to refute the popular belief that the soul is an 
incorporeal existence. The only incorporeal existence, he. argues, 
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quality or relation or accident of some corporeal entity) is the void, 
Now the void, as it cannot touch or be touched, cannot act or be acted 
on by anything else. The soul then, which manifestly does act and is 
acted on, cannot be in nature like the void, cannot therefore be an 
independent incorporeal existence. It must be tangible and therefore 
corporeal. 

The general sense of the passage is clear, but it has considerable 
difficulties in detail, which have been passed over rather summarily by 
the editors. Giussani, for instance, remarks that it is not even neces- 
sary to translate the section. 

§ 67. 2. mpooxatavoety, ‘to obtain a clear mental vision of this in 
addition to what we have already seen’. The MSS. have én 15 
dodpartov A€éyer yap Kata THv weloTyY Spiriav Tod évéuatos ext Tod 
ka éavtd vonbévtos av. Three lines of correction are possible, none 
of which is completely satisfactory. (1) Usener noting that Aéyeu ydp 
is the regular formula of introduction for a scholium, would remove 
A€yer yap Kata tiv wAeiotyv dutAiev from the text as a gloss. 
He then writes 6 te 76 dodparov, sc. éort, ‘what the incorporeal 
is’, and takes rod dvduaros éxi tov Ka’ éavtd vonbévros dv as a 
genitive absolute, and in this is followed by Giussani, but neither of 
them gives a hint how the words should be translated: presumably 
‘if the name were to be thought of in reference to the independent 
existence’. But (a) the ay is unnecessary, (4) the next sentence shows 
clearly that rod xa? éavrd vonOévros must be taken together. More- 
over, as against Usener’s view in general, the usual form of Epicurus’ 
introduction of new topics demands ori not 6 7, and, though A€ye ydép 
often introduces scholia, the note ‘he is speaking in the ordinary 
acceptance of words’ would be a very strange one. 

(2) We may then assume that or is right. Giussani then follows 
the suggestion of Lortzing, who adds after dowparov (ov det xatnyo- 
peiv THs Wuxijs), ‘that we must not predicate incorporeality of the soul’. 
But there is no warrant for such an insertion, and the whole run of 
the section is against it. Epicurus speaks first of the incorporeal in 
general, and only applies the idea to the yxy in 1. 7. Moreover it 
would necessitate xa’ éavro yap (not dé) in the next sentence. 

(3) Far better is the suggestion of Bignone, who retains 67. and 
Kata THY TA«loTny Spudiay (with rod dvéparos) and emends Aé€yer yap 
to A€yerav: ‘that the incorporeal is applied in the general acceptation 
of the term to that which can be thought of independently’. I have 
with some hesitation followed him. ‘The sense is far better, but 
(a) A€yerau for Néyer yép is not very probable (nor is von der Muehll’s 
Néyouev, which would give the same sense), (4) the use of dpAéa in 
this-sense is unparalleled in classical Greek, and (c) one would expect 
the conclusion to be ‘that which can be thought of independently as 
such’, i.e. as incorporeal. For xara ryv wAciorny dpidiay compare 
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5. 7o Se Kevdv... The void cannot act or be acted on because its 
only property is intangibility (¢/acfus, Lucr. i. 454), and for all forms 
of action or suffering touch is a necessity. 

6. xivnow ... mapéxetar: Cf. § 40. 

7. da of Aéyovres...: for the application of the idea to the soul 
compare Lucretius iii. 161-7, where the poet very clearly brings out the 
necessity of touch for action, which is rather implied in the present 
text. 

8, oltre mdéoyew. Usener suggests in his notes that we should alter 
to ovdé. But the assumption of the first odre of a pair is fairly common 
in Greek at all periods. 

9. SiarapBdverar. The MSS. agree here upon dada Paver, which 
will not make sense. Usener boldly alters to cvpPaiver, which is of 
course perfectly easy, and he is tacitly followed by Giussani. But the 
alteration is very serious, In § 69 in defining the nature of ovpB_eByn- 
xéra Epicurus speaks of them as éruBodas éxovra idias... kal duarnpes, 
sc. they can be perceived independently and distinguished. On the 
strength of that statement I suggest that duaAapBaverar is the right 
reading here: the occurrences of ‘both action and suffering are 
separately perceived in reference to the soul’, i.e. we are aware of 
both and distinguish between them. Though the sense is a little 
difficult, it is I think possible, and the change is not so unwarrantable 
as Usener’s. Bignone suggests in the same sense d:aAapBaveis, which 
is palaeographically easier, but the introduction of the second person 
is awkward: there would be less objection to von der Muehll’s pro- 
posed divadapBavoper. 

10, TA oupTTdpara : action and suffering are, of course, in Epicurus’ 
technical sense ‘ accidents’; cf. § 70. 

§ 68. 1. tata ody mévra ...: the conclusion of the section: these 
general formulae will, by constant reference to the facts of internal 
and external sensation, give sufficient ground for the comprehension 
of the details. 

Siadoyicpara, ‘results of reasoning’, i.e. results of érBoAal ris 
duavoias aS opposed to mere zpocdogafdueva from sensation: cf. 
§ 62 fin. 

2. (ra) is a necessary insertion of Usener’s. 

3. Tav év dpxy pyPevtwy: sc.in §§ 37 and 38 as to the principles of 
procedure. 

ikav@s must go with éuzepreAnppéva, not, as Giussani apparently 
takes it, with xaréwerat. ‘He will see the investigations of reason 
sufficiently embodied in these general formulae to make him.. .’. 
For rvzos in this sense cf. § 35. 

4. (kai 4): again a necessary addition, and once more a confusion 
between xaé and xard, this time taking the form of ‘ haplography ’. 
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VI. ‘Properties’ AND ‘ ACCIDENTS’, 


Epicurus passes, with a more obvious link of connexion than usual 
after his discussion of 75 dowparov, to consider another class of things 
which might be regarded as déoduara, namely qualities. Of these, 
including time, he treats in the next four sections (§§ 68-73): the text is 
difficult, and the general theory has been much discussed by the com- 
mentators, He divides qualities into cvpSeByxdra and cvprrdpara. 
We may roughly render these words by ‘ properties’ and ‘accidents’, 
as Lucretius does by the corresponding terms in general use in Latin, 
comiuncta and eventa (i. 449, 450), but we must attempt to get more 
closely at the underlying ideas. 

(1) Properties. In the first section (to § 69 jin.) Epicurus deals 
with ovpBeByxdra: these he regards as the qualities, which are essential 
and inseparable physical constituents (though not of course material 
parts) of a corporeal existence. It is these qualities which are imme- 
diately perceptible by the senses, and the perception of a body is the 
aggregate perception of its properties. To the ovpPeBnxdra then it 
owes its continued existence as body, and if any of them were to be 
removed from it, it would mean the break-up of its physical existence : 
cf. Lucr. i. 451-452 (a very careful statement) : 


coniunctum est id quod nusquam sine permitiali 
discidio potis est seiungi seque gregari. 


Similarly, no cvpPeByxos can exist by itself apart from the aggregate 
body, which with other ovpBeByxdra it constitutes: but with them it 
has a corporeal existence as a constituent part of a cpa. 

Much of the criticism which has been brought against Epicurus’ 
theory of cvpP_eBnxdra, *specially by Brieger and Munro (on Lucr. i, 
449 ff.), takes the line of charging him with inconsistency. They argue 
that he has no definite line of cleavage between ovpBeByxdra and cvp- 
aTépara, that, forinstance, he sometimes classes colour asa cupPeByxos, 
sometimes as a ovyrrwpa. Giussani, who has dealt carefully with this 
criticism (pp. 33-37), has, I think, completely absolved Epicurus from 
the charge. He points out that the terms are not absolute but relative, 
that what is a cvpBeByxds of one thing is the ovpyrrwpa of another, 
or even of the same thing looked at from a different point of view. 
‘Slavery ’, for instance, which Lucretius (i. 455) takes as an example 
of an eventum (cbprrwpa), is an eventum of ‘man’, but a cvpBeByxos 
of ‘slave’. ‘Colour’ again, to deal with the example of the critics, is 
a ovpmtwpa of body, because in the dark a body has not colour, yet 
its physical existence is in no way impaired; but it is a cvpPeByxds 
_ of an épardv, for nothing can be seen except as coloured, It is strange 
that when Epicurus at the outset had, as we shall see, carefully guarded 
against this misconception, he should have been attacked on this very 
ground. Bignone, who would defend Epicurus on the same lines, 
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seems to me to go too far in regarding ovpBeByxds and ovprrwpa not 
as technical terms at all, but almost interchangeable in their applica- 
tion: see note on dcavel cvpBeByxora, |. 7. 

The three main points then to be remembered are (1) the essen- 
tially material conception of the cvpBeByxdra as physical constituents 
of body, (2) their immediate relation to the senses, (3) the impossi- 
bility of their existence except in relation to ‘things’. Epicurus is 
throughout arguing both against the Platonic conception of the ‘ideas’ 
and against the Stoic view that qualities were in themselves owyara. 

6. Ta Xpwpara: we need not then be surprised at the presence 
of ‘colours’ in this list. The other qualities enumerated are the 
properties of all bodies (xaow below), ‘ colours’ belong to rots éparois, 
which Epicurus has scrupulously added. Similarly sound and smell 
would be qualities belonging to bodies as recognizable (yyworois) by 
other senses. 

4. doavel cupBeBynkdta. The MSS. have ds ay eis atta BeBnxédra, of 
which the emendation attributed by Casaubon to Galesius has been 
almost universally adopted, ‘as though they were the concomitant 
properties’. Bignone, however, believing ovpBeByxdra to be a general 
term and not sufficiently explicit in itself, prefers as av det cvpB_Byxora, 
‘as though permanent concomitants ’, distinguished from the occasional 
concomitants which Epicurus usually describes as ovprrwpara. If, 
however, we follow Giussani in his explanation of the relative character 
of the terms cupBeByxds and ovparrwpa (see the general note at the 
beginning of the section), this is unnecessary, as cvpPBeByxéra in itself 
conveys the idea of permanence, and as dv det svpP_Bynxdra sounds 
an. unnatural form of expression. 

8. # maow.% Tots Spatois: of the examples given by Epicurus above 
oxjpa péyefos and Bdpos are ovpP_eByxdta of wavra (all corporeal 
things) and ypépmara of 7a dpard. 

kata THy aic@now adtav yvworois, ‘recognizable by the sensation of 
these qualities’, i.e. all concrete bodies are recognized by the percep- 
tion of their qualities: shape, size, and weight apply to all, and beyond 
this some may be known by their colour through sight, others through 
their taste or smell. This is the reading of the third hand in P and 
seems the best solution. The MSS. however all have atrots yrworois, 
and this would, I think, just construe, ‘recognizable for what they are 
by perception’, i.e. if we go into a dark room and smell a certain 
smell we recognize the object for what it is,a rose. There is certainly 
no need to follow Usener in the drastic emendation capartos yvword, 
‘the ovpBeByxéra which are recognizable in the perception of the 
whole body ’, and it is unfortunate that much of Gijussani’s argument 
(pp. 36 ff.) should be based upon it. 

g. 008 ds Kab’ éautds eiot ducers: the properties are not ‘ physical 
existences by themselves ’, i.e. independent of other physical existences. 
a is thinking here specially of the Platonic conception of the 
‘ideas *. ’ 
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pate od yap Suvardv . . .: the usual Epicurean test: we cannot 
visualize” shape or weight, &c., existing by itself apart from a body 
of which it is a property. 

§ 69. 1. ode Shug ds odk eiciv, ‘nor can we say that they do not 
exist at all’, a seemingly rather futile addition, but not so, when we 
remember that to Epicurus existence, except in the case of the void, 
Means corporeal existence. He has probably in mind here the 
sceptical attitude of Democritus. 

2. 008 ds Erep’ dtta ... dowpata: they are not incorporeal exis- 
tences, subsisting as accompaniments of body: we have seen (§ 67) 
that the only independent incorporeal existence is the void: it might 
be supposed that qualities were independent or relative incorporeal 
existences (practically the theory of Aristotle). But this Epicurus 
cannot accept because they are perceptible to the senses. 

ou@” Gs pdpia todrou: nor again are they separable parts of the 
body : something into which it might be physically divided up like 
the dyxo. mentioned below, L 5. The argument here is directed 
against the Stoics, who spoke of properties and accidents alike as 
CWOLaATA. 

3. kaOddou: the body ‘in its entirety’ is constituted of an aggregate 
of qualities: there is no part of it of which this is not true: it owes 
its existence as a unity and as a ‘ whole’ to its constituent properties. 

(ék) tourwy : a necessary insertion made by Meibom. 

4. &tS.ov, ‘ permanent’, lit. ‘everlasting’ ; not, of course, with the 
implication that body is eternal, but only that, so long as it exists, its 
existence is continuously and always bound up with its constituent 
properties. 

obx otoy 8 etvar (éx) cupmepopypéver, ‘yet not such as to owe its 
existence to things that have been brought together to form it’. The 
testimony of the MSS. is overwhelmingly in favour of cvprehopnpévwv 
and é« must be inserted as above before rovrwy. Usener adopts 
svpredhopynpevoy from F, but (a) the parallel of (éx) rovrwy above is 
strongly against this, (4) the compound body could not be said to be 
ovprepopnuévoy, but only the particles which composed it (compare 
oupddpnow 88 ék rotTwv Kivnow exovTwv .. ., § 59. 10). 

5. dotep Stay... The material parts of a body, the atoms and the 
larger molecules, are of course ‘brought together’ to form the com- 
pound body: with the properties it is not so: they are physical con- 
stituents, but not material parts. 

3yxwv: in a general sense ‘the parts’, great or small, of which 
a body may be composed, subsequently subdivided into (a) Tov TpOTwv 
... peyeOav : the éyxwy in the technical sense, ‘ the first parts” or * mole- 
cules’, the minima of sensation (cf. §§ 57, 58), or (4) tay Tod oAov 
peyeBav Tod8e Twos edatrovev, larger ‘parts ’ of the whole body, which 
are still fractions of it. ‘ ; 

6. peyeOav: the MSS. have peyeOdv, which may be kept “(so 
Bignone): both the order of words and the expression are a little 
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awkward and Schneider’s pepav would make it much easier, but 
there seems no necessity for adopting it. abticg 

7. TodSe Tivds éXatrévwv, ‘smaller than the body, whatever it is’, the 
idiomatic use of ris (cf. Soph. Ané. 252 donpos otpyarns Tis Hv). 

8. émBohds .. . éxovra iSias, ‘they have their own occasions of per- 
ception’, érBoAds here rév aioOyrypioy (cf. § 50 and notes) : i.e. they 
are capable of being looked at individually ; we can pay attention to the 
colour of a thing apart from its weight or its size. Bignone translates 
‘intuitions’, but here it is probably not used in the technical sense of 
eriBoXras THs Svavoias. 

g. Kal SiadHers, ‘and they have their distinctions’: we can make 
a distinction between the various properties ; size, weight, &c. 

guptapakodoubodvros S€ tod adOpdou: a limitation of the last 
clause, we can ‘look at’ or ‘pay attention to’ the colour of a body, 
apart from its weight or size, but only so long as the whole body is 
there too: it is not to be supposed that we could ‘ abstract ’ the colour 
and look at it. 

Io. drooxiLopévou... eidnpdtos. Usener has again done violence 
to the text and meaning by altering both these participles to the neuter 
plural nom.: ‘if the properties are never separated from the whole, 
but thanks to the conception of the whole body acquire predication ’ 
(so Bignone) : i.e, the properties are predicable owing to their share 
in the complete comprehension of the body, constituted by the aggre- 
gate of qualities. This is quite good sense and not at all inconsistent 
with Epicurean doctrine, but it is an unnecessary change. The 
genitives need not be altered: ‘the properties have their own érBoAal 
and diadnes, provided the aggregate is always with them and is never 
torn from them, but derives its predication as body from the aggregate 
comprehension of the properties’: i.e. we call a thing body, because 
we are aware of size, shape, weight, &c., in combination. Again, it is 
unfortunate that much of Giussani’s elucidation should be built up on 
Usener’s perversion of the text. 

(2) § 70. Accidents, Epicurus’ conception of ‘ accidents’ is rather 
easier than that of ‘ properties’. The ‘ accident’ in just the same way is 
not an independent corporeal existence, nor is it incorporeal, but 
has corporeal existence only in connexion with the body to which 
it is attached. But it differs from the property in that it is not a 
necessary physical constituent of body, but may or may not attach 
to it at any given time, and does not by its presence or absence 
alter the essential nature of the body. Lucretius (i. 456-458) has 
again put it clearly: 

; cetera quorum 
adventu manet incolumis natura abituque, 
haec soliti sumus, ut par est, eventa vocare. 


Thus Socrates remains Socrates, whether he is free or slave, good 
or bad, speaking or being spoken to. Secondly, just as the ovnPeRy- 
xéra are immediately perceptible in sensation éiBoAds éxovra, so the 
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ouprrdpara are an inference from sensation (car émiBords twas). 
Roughly then the ovyrrépuara are ‘contingencies’ or ‘accidents’, and 
under them we may class ‘ secondary ’ qualities, states, actions, and 
occurrences, but we must again remember that the term is not abso- 
lute, but relative to the body with which it is connected and to the 
point of view from which it is considered: colour is a ovprrwpa of 
body, but a cupBeByxds of 1d Spardv. 

The repetition in this section is almost more noticeable than in the 
last—a sure sign that Epicurus is dealing with a matter of impor- 
tance. 

§ 70. 1. kal od« diSiov... dodpata. There is serious corruption 
here, but editors are not agreed as to where it lies) The MSS. have 
Kal otk aidiov rapaxodovbeiv (zapaxodovbet B) ovr’ év rots dopdrois Kal 
ote dodpara. 

(1) Usener keeps zapaxoXovbety and marks a lacuna after it, adding 
in his note ‘ovprrdépara scriptor definit’. This is hardly explicit 
enough, and his change just after of xaé to éorat is not convincing; a 
future is not wanted. Giussani follows Usener’s text and is content to 
leave the lacuna vague. 

(2) Bignone marks no lacuna but reads zapaxodovbet & y (AT 
corrupted to N) ovr’ éy rots dopdrois K(at dvacOynros So€acréov etv)ar 
ovte dowpata. ‘There frequently occur to bodies without permanently 
belonging to them contingencies which we must not suppose to be 
among things invisible and imperceptible nor incorporeal’. But the 
emendation @ y is not very probable, and the supplement is in itself 
gratuitous and does not cover what Epicurus would have been likely 
to say. 

(3) If we take the words as they stand in the MSS. (ca) the infini- 
tive zapaxoAovbeiy may well have been explained by something in the 
lacuna, if it is necessary to suppose one. (4) ovr’ &y tots dopdrois etvat 
ovre dowpara is clearly a reference to the two Epicurean categories of 
real existence, the atoms (d8yAa or ddpara) and the void (acwparov). The 
ovprrépara, he says, do not come under either of these two heads. 
{c) Would Epicurus have been content to deny these two forms of 
existence to the cvyrrdpara or would he have added more? Clearly, 
I think, there must have been a reference to the existence of com- 
pound things (rd dAov) as above, and further he would most likely have 
denied, as he did of the cvpPeByxdra, the idea that they did not exist 
at all. (d) eftva is a more probable restoration of xai than éora. 
I therefore read’ the passage as in the text, and should suppose that it 
originally ran something like kat pay Kal roils cdpace ovprimre toh- 
Adis Kat odk diSiov rapaxorovbety (faiverar ota ovre ddws ds odK éoTi 
Sogacredv, obre Thy Tod ddov pvow zxew) ob’ év Trois dopérous eivar ovre 
doopara. 

3. Kara Thy wheloTyy hopdy, ‘ according to common usage *: compare 
§ 67. 2 card Thy wAclorny Syidfav, and remember that at the beginning 
of the letter Epicurus laid down the principle that ordinary words were 
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to be used in their ordinary sense. Lucretius (i. 458) faithfully repro- 
duces this point : 


haec soliti sumus, w/ par est, eventa vocare. 


4. ode Thy Tod Shou puaw exew: see above § 68. 9: like the cupBe- 
Byxéra they are not independent corporeal existences. ; 

5. § ouddaPdvtes Kata Td GOpdov cdpa mpooayopedoper, ‘which we 
call body, comprehending it altogether in the aggregate’, sc. of its 
properties ; see the last clause of the last section. 

6. ovre Thy TO dlBtov mapakodouvbodytwv : here the ovprrwpa differs 
from the cvpBeByxds: it is not a permanent and essential constituent 
of body. 

dy dvev capa od Suvatov voetobar: Giussani rightly points out 
(p. 30, note) that this must not be taken to mean ‘ without which it is 
impossible to conceive body as such’, for in that case size, shape, and 
weight would be the only three cupBeBnxdra, but it must mean ‘a 
body ’, ‘ any given body’, thought of either as body simply, or as an 
dpardv, dxovardv, &c. 

7. kat émBodds 8 dv twas: the cvpP_eByxora are directly perceived 
in acts of apprehension, but the cvyarwpara only in relation to such 
acts: e.g. we see a man in a certain attitude, &c., and thus know that 
he is writing. émiBoAaé is again used here in the untechnical sense of 
“acts of apprehension’ on the part of the senses. 

TapakoNoulodvtTos Tod d8pdou: the same important provision as in the 
case of the ovpP_eBynxdra: we cannot infer an ‘accident’ any more 
than we can perceive a property apart from the body to which it 
happens. 

8. mpooayopeudein, GAN Ste Symote . . . Oewpetrar. Usener again 
supposes a lacuna after rpocayopevOein and changes dAX’ dre to adn’ 
érw, taking the clause presumably to have run, ‘we can apply the 
name ovprtdpata to them not as independent existences but in con- 
nexion with whatever body they are seen to be happening to on each 
occasion’. Bignone has however shown that if the MS. text ddd’ dre 
is retained, it is unnecessary to suppose any loss: dAX’ dre . . . then 
becomes a limiting clause, ‘we can call them ovprrwuara but only at 
the moment when each is seen to be happening’. We may notice, as 
showing the interchangeability of his terminology, that Epicurus here 
uses ovpPaivovta of the cvprrépara—but there is an obvious difference 
of meaning between the present and the perfect. 

§ 71. 2. diSvov: both here and in the several successive places where 
it occurs some or all of the MSS. have corrupted déS.oy into diSiov 
owing to the surrounding genitives. 

3. Taurny Thy évapyelay, ‘the immediate vision ’, i.e. the perception 
of the cvurropara as part of the direct data of sense: there is in the 
MSS. the usual corruption to évepyecar. 


4. S71, ‘because’: the following clause gives the reasons which migh 
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lead us to regard the cvyrrépara as not belonging to the real. Hicks 
translates ‘this clear evidence sat’, but (a) this is an unusual con- 
struction in Epicurus, (4) it involves a tautology in the next sentence, 
which he avoids by translating xa6’ ard, ‘ permanent existences’, which 
is not justifiable. The cvprrdpara are themselves an évapyeia, and 
we must not either deny them reality or think of them as independent 
existences. 

The words 6 8) xal cua zpocayopevouer which occur in the MSS. 
after cvpBaiver are rightly excluded by Usener as a gloss derived from 
several similar expressions in these sections. They are, however, 
retained by von der Muehll. 

7. GX’ Grep kat gaiveror: we must accept as truth just what is 
presented to us in sensation—an emphatic declaration of the main 
Epicurean position, of which this notion of the cuurrdéyara is the 
direct outcome. 

8. mév(ta Kara Ta odpata (Bignone) is a better correction of the 
meaningless rdavra ta odpara of the MSS. than Usener’s révra céparos 
or von der Muehll’s zavra ra tovatra. 

9. tdypa, ‘a position in the ranks’ of independent existences: a 
rather unusual word for Epicurus. 

GAN’ Sv tpdmoy. . . Sewpettar: the construction breaks off into a 
main clause. Such abruptness is not unusual with Epicurus, and it is 
probably unnecessary to adopt either Bignone’s suggestion dAX’ (dv) 
dv tporov or Usener’s GewpetrGax or Gewpyréov, any of which would 
mend the construction grammatically. 

10. iStérnta, ‘ peculiar characteristics’ (froprzefas in Latin). 

§ 72. (3) Zhe nature of time. As a kind of appendix to the 
explanation of the oupBeByxdéra and ovprrmpata, Epicurus deals 
with the special question of the nature of time. The general 
idea is clear, but the expression unusually obscure. Time differs 
from everything else in that we cannot have a general concep- 
tion (xpdAnfis) of it, i.e. a visual mental image resulting from 
a number of individual perceptions (see § 37 note). This we have 
of all classes of objects, and of their properties and accidents. 
We have, for instance, a conception of stone, with which is asso- 
ciated hardness and roughness, and we recognize an_ individual 
stone as such by reference (dvdyovros) to this mpdAnyis. But we 
have not a general conception (a mental image) of time, nor again 
is there anything else like it to which we might refer it (space was of 
course to Epicurus a real existence and not a relation). What then 
can we say about it? We must refer to the test of our experience, as 
usual: and we then perceive that it is something that we associate 
(ovpmdéxopev) with day and night, or again with our internal states, or 
with the external states of motion and rest. We decide then on the 
basis of this intuition (@vépynua) without waiting for further discussion 
that time is a special kind of ‘accident’ associated with these states, 
&c., that are themselves accidents of body. In fact, time is not either a 
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ovpBeByxés OF a o¥prrwpa of concrete things, but as Sextus Empiricus 
tells us that Epicurus stated (adv. Math. x. 219) time is a ovprrwpa 
guprtwpdtrwv. The conclusion is in absolute harmony with the Epicu- 
rean principles, and the whole idea is well brought out by Lucretius 
1. 459-463 : 

tempus item per se non est, sed rebus ab ipsis 

consequitur sensus, transactum quid sit in aevo, 

tum quae res instet, quid porro deinde sequatur. 

nec per se quemquam tempus sentire fatendumst 

semotum ab rerum motu placidaque quiete. 


I. Tpookatavojoat: used of an additional point connected with what 
has preceded ; cf. § 67 zzz. 

2. ob {ytntéov, ‘we must not look to find it’. When we use the 
word ‘ time’ there does not come up in our minds any mental picture 
of an object with which we associate it, as there does, for instance, if 
we think of weight or redness. 

+a Aourd is then ‘all other cvpPeBnxdra and cvprrwpara’, which, as 
has been seen in the last two sections, are invariably connected with 
an aOpdov. 

év Gwokewpévw, ‘in an object’. The ézoxeiwevov is that which ‘lies 
beneath’, i.e. the actual thing, which is the cause of sensation and 
from which the eldwAa, &c., which stir our senses are derived. 

4. Mpodywers, ‘concepts’, lit. ‘anticipations’, the ‘ composite photo- 
graphs’ formed in our mind by the combination of many individual 
impressions, by which we identify fresh objects of serisation. They 
are of course with the aio@yoes and the za6y (and possibly the 
ertBody THs Stavoias) the xpurypia Of truth: compare K. A. xxiv. We 
may notice that the idea is so definitely that of mental visualization 
that Epicurus actually uses the participle BAezopévas, ‘ which are seen’: 
it is true, however, that it is not his usual word for the actual sensation 
of sight, though it comes near it in § 48. ro. 

atts Td évdpynpa, ‘ the actual intuition’ or ‘ sense impression ’ which 
we get of time. ‘The word is usually used by Epicurus of the ‘ clear 
-vision’ of an object which we get on the nearer view, but here in a 
slightly extended sense of the ‘immediate perception’ which we have 
of time without any associations of theory or analysis, This we must 
examine (dévaAoyioréov) to see what it really is and how it arises. 

5. Tuyyevtkds Toto émpépovtas. The MSS. have zepipépovres, 
which it is not easy to make sense of, and Usener’s emendation to 
éripépovres has been generally accepted. This can only be construed 
grammatically with dvadwvotpev, ‘we speak of a short time or a long 
time, applying this (sc. the idea of length or brevity) as we do to other 
things’, i.e. using for duration the conception of measure, which we 
usually apply to spatial relations. This is not very satisfactory, and 
Bignone is probably right in taking the words with dvadoy.oréov, only 
if so, it is essential to emend to the acc. émiépovras. He then trans- 
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lates ‘by keeping before us the specific determinate character of these 
modes of speaking’. I do not see how this is to be extracted from 
the Greek, and would rather take it to mean ‘ by applying our intuition 
to time as we do to other things’, i.e. just as in other cases we use the 
immediate data of sense to determine the nature of the thing perceived, 
so here we must use our direct intuition to determine the nature of 
time, and if we do so, we find, as he goes on to say, that it is really 
a ovprrwpa associated with various ovyrrépara of things. But I feel 
very doubtful about the words. 

6. Sadéxtous, ‘expressions’, almost ‘ descriptions’ of time. Hicks 
notes that time had, for instance, been defined as ‘ number of motion’ 
or ‘measure of motion’, . 

7. kat adtod: both times the phrase occurs the majority of the 
MSS. have xa? airod, a mere error due to the occurrence of similar 
phrases in the previous sections. 

8. otre GAXo tt... We cannot predicate anything else about time: 
we cannot assign it to any special category of existences, for there is 
nothing else which is similar to it in nature: it is suc generis, He 
must of course here be thinking of some special efforts to class time 
with something else, but it is not clear what. 

9. €xov, MSS. eyovros, a mistake due either to the neighbourhood 
of xar avrod or possibly to a misunderstanding. Von der Muehll 
retains éyovros, but in what sense is not clear. 

iSidpati, ‘a peculiar’ or ‘ unique existence’; cf. idioryra, § 71. 10. 

10. oupmdekoper, ‘associate it’, in our ordinary thought or ways of 
speech. 

II. émdoyioréov, ‘we must turn our thoughts to it’, ‘ reflect on it’, 
in a quite general sense: so ériAoyiopod, § 73. 2. 

§ 73. 1. dmodetgeus, ‘logical proof’: it is not a matter for reasoning, 
but simply of careful attention to our experience. 

2. Tals pepats Kal tats vugl cupmdéxopev. Our normal association 
of time is with the succession of day and night. Now they are them- 
selves cvprrdpara of the earth, or the sky, or the sun, or generally of 
‘our world’: time then is a ovparrwpa of them, or a ovprropa oup- 
TTWUATWV. a ee I ‘ 

4. Tots Wd&0ect Kal Tals dmaSetats : another association of time is with 
our own feelings or absence of feelings (e.g. in sleep), because we per- 
ceive these states as lasting for a longer or shorter period: so, too, 
with motion and rest. isd 

5. tidy tt ovpmrwpa, ‘a special kind of accident’: the duration of 
states, &c., is an eventum which is sud generts. 

awéduv: i.e. in the case of rdGeor, &c., ‘again’, just as in the case 
of day and night. Usener, looking in this clause for a summary of the 
whole section, reads wdvra for réAu, referring ratta zavra to the whole 
list jyépaus kal vvé as well as those mentioned in the second clause, 
But this is rewriting, and in fact the section is left without any sum- 
ming up. 

Q 2 
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At the end of the section there is a scholium : ‘this he says also is 
the second book of the [epi d¥cews and in the Greater Epitome’. 


VII. Wortps, THEIR CREATION, DesTRUCTION, SHAPES, 
AND CONTENTS. 


Epicurus passes with a perfectly abrupt transition to the considera- 
tion of the various worlds contained in the universe. He had already 
dealt with this question in § 45, and shown that there is an infinite 
number of worlds: here he deals with their creation, their ultimate 
destruction, their shapes, and their contents. It is possible that one or 
other of the sections has been misplaced, and that they ought to be 
brought together, but the letter is so disjointed that to secure a logical 
order in it would require a very great readjustment, and it is better to 
leave the paragraphs where they are. The subject is dealt with again 
in the letter to Pythocles (§§ 88 ff.) and is treated fully in the fifth 
book of Lucretius. 

The short paragraph, in which there is one considerable lacuna, 
divides itself into three sections : 

(1) In the first section (§ 72) Epicurus states that worlds were 
created out of the infinite by the aggregation of certain nuclei 
(avorpodai), out of which worlds ‘separated out’, i.e. the various parts 
of them went to their respective places, earth sinking down to the 
centre, water lying above it, and the lighter and more fiery elements 
rising to form air and the heavenly bodies. Just as they have been 
created, so they will ultimately be dissolved into their component 
atoms, whether owing to external blows or to internal disruption. For 
a fuller and very picturesque description of the process we may com- 
pare Lucr. v. 432-494, and for the general idea of growth, decay, and 
destruction ii. 1048-1089. 

§ 73. 7. Tods Kécpous. Epicurus’ conception was of an infinite series 
of worlds in different parts of space, each an ordered system of earth, 
sky, and heavenly bodies. 

Taco ciyKpiow TeTEpacpevyy, ‘every compound organism which has 
a limit’. Epicurus does not of course suggest that there are com- 
pound bodies without limit, but merely points the contrast: the limited 
comes out of the unlimited. It is not, however, quite clear what he is 
thinking of here, but probably some aggregation of atoms which was 
not definite enough to be called a xéopos. 

8. Td Gpovroerdes Tots Oewpoupevors TuKvads €xoucay: Bignone translates 
‘like in kind to the things which we constantly see’, but the order of 
words is strongly against this, and zuxvaés must go with éyoucav, not 
with Qewpovpévors. It will mean then ‘exhibiting continuously, 
i.e. throughout its extension, a likeness in appearance to the things we 
see’. The expression is a little obscure, and it is possible that Epicurus 
is intending to exclude from his statement the bodies of the gods, 
which, though of atomic structure, were not made ‘like the things 
we see’. 
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10, guotpopGy : vague masses of matter forced by the aggregation 
of atoms and void, congressus materiat, Lucr. ii, 1065. There may 
be the added notion that they move round in a whirl (Sivos), as in the 
old’ atomic motion. We may compare the modern conception of 
nebulae. 

dtroxexpipévwv, ‘separated out’, another early cosmogonical notion 
going right back to Anaximander’s ‘ separating out of opposites ’. 

II. kat wédw Scadveo8ar wdvta : an important point in the Epicurean 
physics: as all worlds (like all other compound bodies) have a begin- 
ning, so they are all ultimately dissolved: compare Lucr. v. 235-379. 

Ta pev...mdoxovta: the main causes of dissolution would be 
external blows, such as the collision with another xécuos and the 
gradual internal disruption due to the escape of atoms shooting off 
from the xéopos into the surrounding void. 

13. mdécxovta: there is considerable divergence of reading in the 
MSS. which seems to be due to a blot or erasure, but there is little 
doubt that rdoxovra is right. It is, however, awkward standing by 
itself, and there is much to be said for the reading of the second hand 
in H rodro rdacxovra, of which a trace may also be found in BQ’s 
TOUTO GxXOG. 

At the end of the section follows an interesting scholium: see 
crit. app. Bignone takes rév pepdv to be the four elements, but 
there seems no justification for this, and it is more natural to under- 
stand it of the local physical parts of a world which become dislocated 
after long internal atomic vibration. The reference in the last clause 
is to the idea set out in Lucr. v. 534 ff., that the earth is sustained in 
its place by a gradual thinning out of its structure underneath, which 
acts at once as a link with the surrounding air and as a kind of 
‘spring-mattress’. Von der Muehll may be right in retaining the 
words d7Aov otv ds as part of the text, supposing a lacuna after them. 

§ 74. (2) Shapes of the worlds. The worlds are not all of the 
same shape. At this point there is a lacuna owing to the intrusion 
of a considerable scholium; see crit. app. We may conclude that 
Epicurus stated that worlds were of different shapes, yet not of all 
possible shapes, and then enumerated some of the shapes. 

2. éxovtas. We can deduce the form of the text which was ousted 
by the scholium. There must have been a verb, probably yeyovevai, 
after voué€ew, then the second ove clause, probably otre ab av oxjjpa 
éxovras. Then possibly a reason for this belief and a statement of the 
shapes that are found among xécpor as in the scholiast’s quotation 
from the XIIth Book of the Ilepi dicews. 

(3) Contents of the worlds. A strange addition is made by Epicurus 
in the idea that other worlds than ours contain animals, plants, &c., such 
as we see here. The section must have begun in the lacuna, and 
Usener has suggested that it ran something as follows: dAAG pay Kai 
mar Trois Koopous Set vopilew Loa Kal puta Kal 7a oud Ta rap jpiv 
Oewpovpeva éveivat. 
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od8e ydp av... odk av euvy4y. Usener has most acutely seen the 
meaning of this sentence, which at first sight might seem the reverse of 
what would be expected. The emphasis lies on xai before od« av 
éurepteAjpOn. ‘No one could prove that in one kind of worlds these 
seeds might have been included (or might not, as chance dictated) ; 
and that in another they could not have been included’, i.e. there are 
two kinds of supposed worlds, one in which the inclusion or exclusion 
of such things was, so to say, ‘ optional’ and due to chance, the other 
in which they were excluded, and both kinds are contrasted with our 
world, in which they are included. It is Epicurus’ general conception 
of icovouia which makes him decide that such formations are in fact 
impossible. 

3. (év) is a necessary insertion, and may well have dropped out 
before pev. 

5. (rd) is again a necessary insertion ; it dropped out after the last 
syllable of zavra. 

6. At the end of the section the MSS. have the not very illuminat- 
ing scholium dcavrws dé kal evrpapyva. tov adrov dé tpdrov Kal ézi 
ys voysoréov. Von der Muehll would retain the words from rév airorv 
dé, supposing them to be the beginning ofa section dealing with animal 
and plant life. 


VIII. Tue Drvetopment or CivinIzATION AND THE 
Oricin oF LANGUAGE. 


Another rather sudden transition. From the consideration of the 
koopor in general Epicurus passes to our earth and the development 
of civilization among men, 

§ 75. (1) In the first sentence he announces his general theory : 
that surrounding circumstances first compelled men to certain actions 
or that nature gave them an example: these actions they subsequently 
developed by deliberate reflection leading to improvements and new 
inventions. ‘The whole idea is elaborated at great length and with 
many examples by Lucretius (v. 925-1457) : we may notice especially 
the passages in which he explains that lightning taught men the use 
of fire (1091-1104), and the action of the sun the melting and mould- 
ing of metals (1241-1280). 

1. Swohnmréov, We may perhaps notice the less forcible word than 
the usual voyiorgov: this is not a matter of ‘faith’, of immediate 
deduction from the main Epicurean principles, but a conjecture as to 
probable occurrence: at the same time we may observe the regular 
Epicurean progress from aicOyoxs to Aoywrpds: 

Thy puow: not here ‘nature’ in general, but ‘human nature’, and 
so throughout this section: perhaps ‘their nature’ would more exactly 
represent it: compare phrases like 4 rAs Yuxqs Pious and Lucretius’ 
usage of za/ura in such places as ii. 17. 

2. SidaxOfvai te Kal dvaykacOAvor: the distinction is clear; some 
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things, e.g. the clothing of their bodies to avoid cold they were com- 
pelled to do: others, like the lighting of fire, they learnt from the 
example of natural phenomena. 

3. Uotepov: Kai dorepov MSS., but it is not easy to make sense of 
xai (perhaps ‘later again’, like the xat éddrrovs below), and we may 
follow Usener in excluding it. 

5+ &v pev Trot amepidSous . . . €ddtrous. A corrupt and very difficult 
clause, of which I do not think that the solution has yet been 
discovered. 

(1) Usener emends dzé tay dard rod dzrefpou to dzroropiyy dard Tod daret~ 
pou and then excludes it as a gloss, probably originally part of the scho- 
lium on § 74. 2—a very arbitrary proceeding, such as Usener has taken 
in other places (cf.§ 62). He then supposes a lacuna which would 
have contained something like peffous Nau Bdvew ériddoes, ‘in certain 
epochs and at certain times it made greater progress at others again 
less’. This makes admirable sense, and is indeed what one would 
expect Epicurus to say, but the text can hardly be treated with such 
violence. 

(2) Bignone would retain the words ard rév éxd 10d dzretpov, and 
with great ingenuity compares K. A. xiii rév dvwOev trdrtev Kabeoto- 
Tev Kai TOV id ys Kal dhs TOv év TG azeipw. Ta &v TO areipw, he 
argues, were the chief cause of fear in the early history of man, and 
one of the main marks of progress would be liberation from them. 
He would therefore suppose the sentence to have run éy pév tict 
Tepiooots Kal xpdvois amd TOV ad Tod azreipou (PdBwv peilouvs TapacKeva- 
Ceobar AVoes), ev dé Tist Kal €Adrrovs, ‘and that in certain epochs and 
at certain times it provided greater liberation from the fears resulting 
from the infinite, at others again less’. But (1) the suggestion is 
grammatically improbable: (a) K.A. xii 7d poBovpevov Avew shows 
that Epicurus would have written rév ddBwv Avoeas and not dro trav 
doBuv, (6) it would surely have been rév ék tod dzeipov poor, 
(c) could one speak of a pet{wv or éAdttwv dvois? (2) The early part 
of this section is meant to lead up to the discussion of language, and 
it is improbable that Epicurus would have introduced a reference to 
superstitious fears which, however important, are irrelevant. 

I think the sense must have been something simple on Usener’s 
lines, but I do not yet see how to deal with the words dé rév ado tod 
dzeipov, which seem to be quite genuine. 

(2) The origin of language. In the second part of the section 
Epicurus passes to the particular question of the origin of language. 
His theory is subtle and carefully worked out and should be noted 
particularly, as later Epicurean tradition, especially as represented in 
Lucretius (v. 1028-1090), only imperfectly preserved it. (Giussani's 
essay, vol. i, pp. 267-284, is very illuminating and important.) There 
was always a question in antiquity whether language originated dice. 
or 6éce. Epicurus’ answer is twofold. Approaching the question as 
a problem in the actual history of primitive man, he maintains that 
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language in its earliest stage was developed dvcer: it was a natural 
emission of sounds corresponding to emotions and impressions received. 
Later, in the stage that corresponds to that of Aoyiopds above, it was 
regulated, developed, and extended deliberately (Oéoe). Lastly, as 
new things and new ideas were introduced, names were found for 
them partly by natural imitation or suggestion, partly by deliberate 
invention or analogy. His speculation is singularly acute and should 
be reckoned among his best contributions to anthropology—a subject 
on which Epicureanism was notably successful in its conjectures. _ 

7. & dpxijs ph Oécer: closely and emphatically together ; ‘in origin 
names were not deliberately imposed ’. 

8. Ka” éxaota 20vn . . . payrdopata: this curious idea that the 
emotions and impressions of different races were actually different is 
a weakness in Epicurus’ theory, but is to be accounted for, as we have 
seen, by his conception of the brevity of the whole process. 

9. tov dépa éxméumew: for the physical process of the uttering of 
sounds, from which Epicurus derives this very literal expression, cf. 
§§ 52, 53. i 

10. oteANdpevov, ‘formed’, ‘shaped’; cf. cynmariLerOar in the 
parallel context, § 53. 

12. ein of the MSS. may be retained, as it might be on each occa- 
sion, though Usener’s 7 would produce a more normal construction 
after ws av. 

§ 76. 1. Kowds, ‘ by common action’, or almost ‘common consent’, 
a very strong expression of the deliberate nature of the process of the 
second stage. 

3. G&AAHAots, GAAHAas MSS. : a very good correction of Meibom. 

od ouvopmpeva mpdypata, ‘things previously unseen’, i.e. those 
either introduced from foreign tribes or invented for the first time. 
Surely not ‘tried to introduce the notion of things not visible’ 
(Hicks). 

5. Tods (ev) dvayxac0dvtas dvapwvijcar, ‘being constrained by 
necessity to utter some of the sounds’. The MSS. have ois alone, 
which Usener omits taking dvayxacOévtas dvapwvjoae with the whole 
clause, and assuming that here again dvéyxn was always the cause. In 
that case it must apply also to the second clause rots S& 76 Aoyirpa 
éAopévous, and if so, it would be better, as Giussani points out, to 
adopt Schneider’s conjecture érouévous: there was a necessity even in 
obeying the dictates of reason. I greatly prefer, however, as does 
Bignone, to follow Schneider here in inserting pév. In the introduc- 
tion of new words at this stage both the causes dydyxn (or dvors) and 
Oéors work side by side: e.g. when a foreign thing was brought in, 
dvdykn would compel the imitation of its foreign name, when a new 
thing was invented, it would be given a new name @éce.. 

6. tods B€. . . ENouévous. . . oUTws Eppnvedoor: as so often in 
Epicurus (e.g. § 71. 9) the construction breaks off into a main clause, 
‘and some names they chose by reasoning and thus expressed their 
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meaning’, Bignone, anxious to preserve the exact parallelism, 
would construct épyyvedoa. after airfav: this is doubtful Greek, 
and it would be better, if strict syntax is required, to read (rod) 
ovTws épunvedoa: but Epicurus’ laxness in these matters makes it 
unnecessary. 

kata Thy wretotTyy aitlay : cf. kara tiv wAcLornv Surdlav, § 67. 2, and 
kata TH mAeiotyv opay, § 70. 3, ‘in accordance with the usual cause ’, 
i.e. the usual method of formation in such cases, sc. normally analogy. 
I agree with Giussani and Bignone that there is no reason to suppose 
with Usener that airéay is corrupt: the suggestion in his note, davra- 
giay, is quite unnecessary. 


X. CeErxestraL PHENOMENA. 


Epicurus passes from the earth and its inhabitants to a new 
department of inquiry. There is in this letter no full exposition of 
the nature or causes of celestial phenomena, as there is in the letter to 
Pythocles, but only a careful and elaborate precaution against the 
theological view of their creation and government, and a statement of 
the attitude which the true Epicurean should take up and the lines 
of study which he should pursue. 

(1) In the first section (§§ 76, 77) he protests against two distinct 
forms of the belief in the divine character of celestial phenomena. We 
must not believe either that the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
controlled by any divine being (for that is inconsistent with our belief 
in the untroubled blessedness of the divine nature), nor again must we 
suppose that the heavenly bodies are themselves divine, for they are 
merely material atomic conglomerations. We must be careful not to 
derogate from our idea of the majesty of the divine nature. All is, 
on the contrary, due to regular atomic motion proceeding directly 
from the development of the original congeries into a world. For 
the general idea we may compare Lucretius v. 78-90. 

8. (kal tiv): a necessary addition of Usener’s, vouched for by the 
opening of almost every section of the letter. 

év Tots petedpows: ra peréwpa are for Epicurus celestial phenomena 
in general, including besides the action of the heavenly bodies also the 
phenomena of weather. 

gopdv : the normal course of the heavenly bodies in the sky: com- 
pare Ep. ii, § g2, and Lucr. v. 509-533. 

tpomyy: regularly used of the ‘ turning’ of the course of the sun at 
the tropics (rpowaé): compare Ep. ii, § 93, and Lucr. v. 614-649 : 
here also probably of other heavenly bodies as well. 

9. &kdeupuv: the ‘eclipses’ of sun and moon: cf. Ep. ii, § 96, and 
Lucr. v. 751-770. f 

dvarodty Kat Séouw: cf. Ep. ii, § 92, and Lucr. v. 650-655. 

a atorouxe, Tovrors, ‘ questions in the same category as these ’, such, 
for instance, as the origin of the moon’s light, the equinoxes, the size 
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of sun and moon, which are dealt with in the parallel passages of the 
second Epistle and Lucretius v. 

10, Netroupyodvtos tivds: the first of the false explanations of popu- 
lar mythology, that the movements of the heavenly bodies are con- 
trolled by some divine being, who either has ordered them once for all 
or continues to do so. 

11. Svatdgavtos: the majority of the MSS. read the fut. participle 
Siardovros, which Usener has placed in his text. But the distinction 
must be between the two ideas about the Supreme Being, (1) that 
he continues to control the revolutions, &c., of the heavenly bodies, 
(2) that at the Creation he set them once for al] on a course which 
they then pursue automatically. We should therefore adopt the aorist 
participle from GHZ. 

§ 77. 1. o8 yap cuppwvotow ...: the idea of such labours is incon- 
sistent with the life of tranquillity which we attribute to the gods and 
regard as an essential in the conception of blessedness: compare 
Kvpior Adga i. Lucretius argues in the same way v. 82 ff. 

3. pte ad Tip Gpa dvta cuveotpappévov. ..: the second of the false 
explanations, that the heavenly bodies are themselves divine beings, 
who voluntarily take upon themselves these recurrent motions. The 
MSS. here show signs of corruption, but there seems no reason for 
abandoning the text to which they point zip aya ovra ovvertpappevov, 
‘as they are only aggregations of fire’. Usener, following up a sug- 
gestion of M. Casaubon, emends very ingeniously to aupos dvaépypara 
cvveotpappevov, ‘rekindlings of fire gathered together ’, in allusion to 
Heraclitus’ famous theory of the #Aov dvappa, that the sun was 
extinguished every night and rekindled in the morning by a fresh 
gathering of fire. This is quite gratuitous and indeed improbable, as 
Epicurus did not regard Heraclitus’ theory with much favour and 
is therefore not likely to have placed it here as his only statement 
of the nature of the heavenly bodies. Moreover, cvverrpappévov is a 
clear reference to the cvorpodai at the creation of the world to which 
he refers below, 1. 7. 

5. kata Boudnow, ‘of their deliberate choice ’. 

6. 76 oépvwpa: the idea of divine majesty (in perfect tranquillity and 
blessedness) which we attribute to the divine beings. 

kata mdvta dvépata epdueva : sc. not only the titles and epithets | 
which we apply to the divine beings, but also in all statements which 
we make about them. Both the ideas stated above are really a 
degradation of the idea of the divine majesty, because they attribute 
mpaypareia to the divine beings. The depdueva of the MSS. makes 
quite good sense, and there is no need to follow Usener in reading 
depomevov with céuvwpa. 

Tas TovadTas évvoias: i.e. the conceptions of tranquillity, peace, 
blessedness, absence of care, &c., which we attribute to the gods. 

7. va pm’: it seems necessary to adopt this emendation of Usener’s 
for the MS, éay yd’. It is true that Epicurus likes putting an important 
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point in a subordinate conditional clause (cf. § 62. 5 ei pi) ef’ a. . ); 
but we can hardly take it so here: we must keep the idea of reuvopa 
pure, in order that our opinions may not be contradictory. édv pSt 
brevavtiov . . . d0&, Meibom’s conjecture, which is adopted by von 
der Muehll, seems an unnecessarily large departure from the tradition. 

yévwvrot: another necessary addition ; the clause must have a verb. 

8. ei 8€ pH, ‘ otherwise’, ‘if we do not preserve the céuvwpa’. 

Tov péytotov tdépaxov: compare a striking parallel to the general 
idea in Lucr. vi. 68-78. 

Io. kata once again has become xa/ in the MSS. 

tas €& dpxijs évarroly pets Tay cuotpopay : a slightly different idea of 
the cverpogai to that in § 73.10. There they are the great agglomera- 
tions, each of which ultimately resolves itself into a world, here 
smaller agglomerations ‘caught up’ within the larger one, and ulti- 
mately forming into sun, moon, or star. 

II. thy dvdyxny tadthv Kai mepiodoy should be taken closely together, 
almost as a hendiadys, ‘ this necessary revolution’, so ‘ the law of their 
revolution ’. 

§ 78. (2) Human knowledge and happiness. Epicurus turns from 
the divine aspect to the human aspect. Just as it is an insult to the 
divine majesty of the gods to attribute to them the control of the affairs 
of the world, since it would be a disturbance to their eternal repose, 
so an accurate knowledge about the nature of these things is an 
essential for human happiness, as it removes those fears which arise 
as long as we believe celestial phenomena to be due to the arbitrary 
action of divine powers. Moreover, in the acquisition of this know- 
ledge lies man’s greatest happiness. But this is only true of the first 
essentials and the ultimate nature of things celestial. The details of 
celestial phenomena, the causes of risings and settings, eclipses, &c., 
cannot in themselves remove our fears: nay, by the awe which they 
arouse, they may even increase them. Such knowledge in itself con- 
tributes nothing to human happiness, though in combination with the 
knowledge of the essentials it may go to increase it. In such par- 
ticulars then we must not be disappointed if we are not able to fix on 
some one cause as the sole cause: the phenomena may be produced 
in several ways, or we may not be able to say for certain which of 
several causes is the one which operates in our world. But as regards 
the ultimate nature of ra peréwpa we must be certain. The introduc- 
tory paragraphs of the second letter should be compared, and the 
whole of Lucretius’ astronomical section (v. 509-770) affords constant 
illustrations of the principles. 

1. (rd): again a necessary addition of Usener: the article with the 
infinitive seems specially liable to be lost: cf. §§ 47% 3, 57- 10. 

Tov Kuptwrdtev, ‘the essential facts’, i.e. the comprehension of the 
divine nature and the knowledge that celestial phenomena are not 
produced by it. Cf. § 35. 6, where the word is used in a broader sense. 

2. uatodoyias, ‘the science of dices’, of the underlying structure 
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and character of things: compare Lucretius’ rerum natura. It is con- 
trasted here with toropia (§ 79. 2), the inquiry into details of special 
phenomena. 

73 paxdpioy: of course here ‘human happiness’: compare below, 
§ 80.2 7d... paxdpiov jpav. The peace of mind (érapagia) which arises 
from the comprehension of the fundamental principles given to man, 
the nearest approach to the blessed life of the gods. 

3. év TH mept petedpwv yvdoer: there seems no reason to follow 
Usener in excluding these words as a gloss. 

évrai0a : Usener’s suggestion that (re) should be added seems 
unnecessary : kal év T@.. . is appended as an afterthought. 

4. ties: the twas of the MSS. is a mere mistake. 

5. ouyyev mpos Thy eis toUTo dxpiBevay, ‘have an affinity to accurate 
knowledge for this purpose’, i.e. to the knowledge requisite for human 
happiness (rodro is 7d paxdpiov, as Usener points out in his note). 
ovyyevn is quite natural and Usener’s alteration to cvyretve: gratuitous : 
so Bignone. 

76 mAeovaxas, ‘that which may happen in several ways’, e.g. as 
Epicurus believes, eclipses or the waxing and waning of the moon; 
see Lucr. v. 705 ff., 751 ff. 

6. év Tots TorovTos: sc. the knowledge of the ultimate nature of 
celestial things, in which alternative causes have no place: there is here 
one final certainty. 

7 evdexdpevov Kat Gws ws exewv, ‘that which can happen some- 
times in one way, sometimes in another’, e.g. thunder and lightning, 
see Lucr. vi. 96 ff. Bignone retains the reading of the majority of the 
MSS. 76 évdexouévws as parallel to 7d wAeovaxds, but it seems an 
almost impossible formation. 

8. tay. . . bmoBadddvtwy, ‘things which suggest uncertainty as to 
their real cause, or alarm because we do not understand their cause ’, 
i.e. phenomena of which there may be several explanations. 

Q. Kal Todt... dmhds evar, ‘of this (sc. the nature of the celestial 
bodies and their independence of the gods) we can know that it is 
absolutely ’, i.e. when we have worked on atomic principles to the 
right explanation we can be perfectly certain of it. 

§ 79. Epicurus now turns to the other side of the picture. The 
knowledge of detailed causes is not necessary for happiness, and 
indeed it may even increase our fears, unless we are acquainted with 
the ultimate nature of the heavenly bodies and the true causes of their 
movements. 

I, 76 8° év 1H totopia memtwxds : ioropia is the detailed investigation 
of particular causes as contrasted with @ucwAoyia, which is the know- 
ledge of the ultimate principles. The genitives rijs Svcews, &c., are 
connected with ioropia. 

3. Tpds TS paKxdproy THs yvdoews, ‘for the blessedness which know- 
ledge confers’, a possessive genitive, a favourite device of Epicurus’, 
as Bignone points out. Usener unnecessarily alters to ras yvooes, 
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which he then takes with ris Svcews, &c., 
TeTTwWKOS In Suspense. 

_ 4. GN Spotws . . . mpooySercay taita: as Bignone notes, Epicurus 
is probably thinking here of astrologers and other superstitious persons 
who, although they have observed the detailed movements of the 
heavenly bodies and may know something of their immediate causes, 
yet postulate a divine agency behind all and regard celestial pheno- 
mena as an indication of the divine will. 

Spotws goes with Kat ei pi rpoopdeway Tadra, ‘just as much as if 
they had not learnt these things’, 

5- kart8dvtas, ‘when they have perceived them’: Epicurus regards 
the knowledge of the detailed causes of celestial phenomena as a 
matter of observation rather than of reasoning. It is quite unneces- 
sary to alter with Usener to xaretSéras. 

7. ™hetous: sc. poBous exew. 

g. oikovopiay, ‘ ordering’, ‘regulation’: a curiously personal word 
for Epicurus to use, when he is so carefully disclaiming personal 
agency. 

Sud Sh Kav wAetous. . . eipicxwpev: we must accept Usener’s correc- 
tion for the cat . . . etpioxoyev of the MSS. In many such cases of 
detail Epicurus propounds several causes which are not contradicted 
by the evidence of the senses without deciding between them (see the 
second letter and Lucr. v. 509-770 passim). We must here be con- 
tent with such uncertain knowledge, and it is all that is required for 
our happiness. 

10. Téy ToLlouTotpéTwy: an ingenious correction of Meibom’s for trav 
To.ovtwv Tporwy (or tporav) of the MSS. zpézwy could hardly be used 
in the sense of ‘occurrences’, and the corruption is probably due to 
the neighbourhood of rpovav. 

II. domep kal év Tois KaTa pépos ywvouevots Hv: i.e. in such investiga- 
tions as are contained in the letter to Pythocles, which would be fami- 
liar to the more advanced disciples for whom the present letter was 
written. 4yv again seems a necessary correction of the MS. 7 or 7. 

§ 80. I. xpetay, ‘investigation’, ‘inquiry ’. 

3. date mapabewpodvtas . . . A practical conclusion. The right 
method of procedure in inquiring into the details of celestial pheno- 
mena is by the analogy of things within our experience on earth. We 
must investigate kindred phenomena there, and consider in how many 
different ways they might be produced, and then apply our conclusions 
to the heavenly bodies, which owing to their distance from us we never 
can investigate closely. And even though we think that one explana- 
tion is the right one, we must be prepared to recognize that there may 
be others, and not allow the discovery to disturb our peace of mind. 
This is a typically Epicurean conclusion, and a good instance might 
be found in Epicurus’ theory of eclipses (Zp. ad Pyth., § 96, Lucr. 
v. 751 ff.). We consider in how many different ways the light on earth 
may be obscured. Then, though we think that the cause of the sun’s 
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eclipse is the passing of the moon between earth and sun, we are yet 
prepared to admit that it may be that some other body intervenes or 
that the sun’s fires are temporarily damped. 

mrapaSewpodvras : probably ‘ considering in comparison with’ celestial 
phenomena. 

5. mavtds Tod &SyAou: doyAa to Epicurus fell under two categories, 
phenomena like the celestial which are too far off for us to investigate, 
and those like the atoms and the atomic structure of things, which are 
below the ken of our senses. In both these cases we should reason 
from our experience of earthly things. 

tay oltre. .. drapaxtijoa.: sc. ordinary unphilosophic persons who 
do not investigate at all or distinguish between different classes of 
knowledge or realize the importance of their distinction. 

oure (76), Gassendi’s correction of the MS, otd€, which is practically 
demanded by the corresponding ovre 70. 

7. (émt tov) thy... mapads8dvtwv. I have adopted with some hesita- 
tion Bignone’s correction of the clause, ‘in the case of things which 
provide an impression of themselves from a distance’, i.e. the first 
class of ddyAa, the celestial phenomena to which we can never get 
near enough to obtain an évépynua. Usener reads ryy 7’. . . rapiddv- 
twv, ‘but neglect the impression made on us by phenomena at a 
distance’ (Hicks), i.e. presumably, base their belief on zpocdogalopueva 
instead of considering the evidence of sensation, but the expression is 
forced, and his main point here is that in considering the heavenly 
bodies we cannot get sufficient evidence from the senses, I think it 
would, as a third course, be just possible to accept Usener’s ryv 7° and 
retain zapadiddvrwy, ‘but are content to hand on the traditional 
account based on the appearance of phenomena from a distance’; 
a description of the ordinary conventional man who is content with 
the first-sight appearance of celestial phenomena without reasoning by 
analogy and would be satisfied, e.g. to say that the sun passes round 
the earth without considering Heraclitus’ theory that it is lit up afresh 
every day. But Bignone’s restoration seems to bring the sentence 
nearer to Epicurus’ general phraseology and to the particular drift of 
this passage. 

g. kal @6t mws, ‘in some such way as this’: if, that is, we think 
that we have reached an approximate explanation which is right, we 
must still be prepared to admit that there may be several explanations 
and must not be upset by that conclusion. 

kat ép olors dpotws éotiv dtapaxrioat, ‘and that in circumstances 
where we may be equally at peace in mind’, even if there are several 
explanations, i.e. in the consideration of the detailed causes of celes- 
tial phenomena. Usener omits both xaé and éoriv, which is only the 
reading of GH: éoriv seems necessary to the construction, and I think 
kat may be retained. Bignone would read xat (2yew) on the analogy 
of 7d povaxds éxov 7) ywdpevoy, ]. 5, which may be the right solution. 

10, ard Td Ott ThEovaxds. . . drapaxTHoopev: sc. Our recognition 
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of the possible plurality of causes will not disturb our peace any more 
than if we knew that there was one approximate cause. 

(3) The causes of men’s fears. At the end of this long discussion of 
7a petéwpa Epicurus swings round to the practical moral conclusion. 
The two chief causes of mental disturbance, the opposite of the ideal 
drapagia, are firstly this belief that the heavenly bodies are divine 
beings, performing actions quite contrary to the divine nature, and 
secondly the fear of death, whether it be of punishment in another life, 
or of the annihilation of sensation as something felt by ‘us’. Peace 
of mind, on the other hand, consists in the release from these fears. 
The argument of the whole section is quite straightforward, and is 
repeated in many passages by Lucretius; compare especially i. 80- 
135, iil. 41-93, V. I1g4—1240. 

§ 81. 2. tdépaxos. Usener suggests the insertion of pév to balance 
» S€ darapagia below, § 82. 1, but that clause may well be an after- 
thought. 

3. Taita: sc. the heavenly bodies, of which he has been speaking 
in the preceding sections. Von der Muehll’s raird is ingenious but 
hardly necessary. 

SofdLew. Usener’s addition (efvar) seems unnecessary: it can be 
supplied in thought. 

4. ToUTOLS: SC. TO pakapiov Kal adOaprov, easily extracted from 
the previous clause. Usener’s ‘ correction’ rovrw is no improve- 
ment. 

5. aittas: here ‘ motives’, i.e. anger and favour: compare § 77.1 ff. 

det for xai, a good correction of Usener’s. 

6. elite kal adthy... Kat adtods: a new point. Some men do not 
fear punishment in another life, but fear the annihilation of sensation 
as though it were something that would affect ‘them’: but, as 
Epicurus would say, when the soul has once left the body and 
dissolved, ‘they’, who are a combination of soul and body, no longer 
exist: compare Lucr. iii. 838-842 and 870-893. xal airyy is a good 
correction of Casaubon’s for xara zavrynv: the constant confusion of 
xara and xai occurs again in the MSS. just below, 1. 7. 

8. 8dgats : as the result of an inference of opinion from phenomena: 
cf. the constant use of dofafew and zpocdogalew. 

édéyw yé Te wapactdcer, ‘an unreasoning presentation of a picture 
to the mind’, ‘imagination’ not even grounded on an inference, how- 
ever false, from phenomena. Hicks translates ‘an irrational perver- 
sity’, but is there evidence for rapéoracis in this sense? 

9. ph Spifovtas, ‘not limiting ’, i.e. not knowing the limits of pain, 
which in the Epicurean system are set by the right comprehension of 
what man needs and the limits of his suffering, and the knowledge 
that the gods do not intervene in the world and that death is nothing 
to us. 

10. as et kat eddéaLov tadTa : constructed in sense after tony. With 
some hesitation I propose the substitution of ws for MS. 74 (or 70). 
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Usener, keeping 76, proposes the much more violent change, 76 
eixaiws Sofdfovtt tadta: but Epicurus would not have admitted that 
any one held these opinions eixaiws. Hicks’s translation ‘than if we 
held these beliefs’ seems to imply és or 7: 7G would give this sense 
too, but is very harsh. 

§ 82. 2. 76: I can see no reason for following Usener in his 
alteration to 76, with which presumably év is to be supplied from the 
construction of the previous sentence : ‘ peace of mind zs freedom from 
these fears and the recollection of the main principles’. 

(4) Trust in the senses. As the conclusion of the whole discussion 
which started from the consideration of celestial phenomena, Epicurus 
comes back to the position which he enunciated at the beginning of 
the letter. The only safe principle in life is always to trust to the 
direct evidence of our external sensations and our internal feelings. 
Inference from them (dda) may be false, and may lead, as he has 
shown, to conclusions which greatly militate against our peace of 
mind ; but the sensations are always true. This is the ultimate basis 
of the whole Epicurean system, physical and moral, and forms a fitting 
conclusion to the argument of the letter. 

4. ™dQecr: all the MSS. have the curious mistake zat. 

Tols Tapouar, ‘those present to us’, so ‘immediate’: see § 38. 5 
Tas Tapovoas ériBodas. 

5. Kata pev To kowov. .. Tats tSiats: Bignone has shown the meaning 
of this. We must trust the common sensations of mankind (Lucretius’ 
communts sensus) when we are considering common experiences or 
wish to correct individual experiences of our own, which are due to the 
particular state of our organism (e.g. when fever warps our taste). 
We must, on the other hand, trust our individual sensations when we 
are considering matters on which we can pronounce judgement, 
e.g. our own feelings of pleasure or pain. K. A. xxxvi affords an 
interesting example, where Epicurus distinguishes 76 d¢cavov which is 
xowvov to all mankind, from that which is (doy to particular nations or 
peoples. 

6. xaQ’ éxactoy Tay KpiTynpiwy: sc. the senses and feelings, the 
mpoAnys Or general concept, and possibly also the émuBoAH ris Siavolas, 
which combines perceptions and concepts into ideas which have 
validity in the region of the ddyAc. 

7. évapyeia: the ‘clear vision’ or ‘ intuition’, as usual. 

9. dmoddcopnev: probably goes not with 76 d6ev 6 rdpayos ... but 
with doa PoBet rots Aourods avOpurovs. 

10. Tay det wapewmmrévtwy, ‘things that occur casually from time 
to time’, i.e. sporadic as opposed to normal recurring phenomena. _ 

Conclusion. ‘The last paragraph of the letter returns to the ideas of 
the exordium. The advanced student, absorbed in the examination 
of details, must have a careful statement of the general principles 
always in his mind, to which he may constantly refer. This was the 
primary purpose of the present treatise, but it will also; as Epicurus 
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adds at the end, enable even those who cannot enter into details to 
obtain a ‘ bird’s-eye view’, which will be sufficient to secure their peace 
of mind (yaAnviopds). The language of this section should all through 
be compared with that of the exordium. The general drift is clear, 
but the text in several places uncertain. 

II. kepahawSéorara is apparently an adverb going with émrerpyy- 
eva, but there is a strong temptation to read (rd) xeParawdécrara, 
‘the most important heads’, which would give a better sense. 

12. TGv Sdwv, ‘the general principles’ or ‘the system as a whole’. 
Cf. § 36. 10 rijs cuveyois Tay SAwv Tepiodelas. 

§ 83. 1. date dy yévoito obtos 6 Ndyos Suvatds KatacxeOFvat, ‘so that 
this account would be able to be comprehended’. The MSS. have 
katecxéOn, except that H writes xaracyé6y, which suggests xaracyeOjvau 
as the obvious correction: with this change the MS. text can be kept. 
Usener, followed apparently by Bignone, places a full stop at érureruy- 
péva, Changes av yévorro to eav yevytar, adopts duvatds otros 6 Adyos 
from F, xaracyefeis from Gassendi, and places a comma at dxpuBeias, 
‘so that, if this account becomes effective, being grasped accurately, 
I think...’ This seems quite unnecessary, and the participle is a 
much less likely emendation of xarecyé@y than the infinitive. 

2. otpat: a lapse into a rather more colloquial style quite consistent 
with the turn to the personal address to Herodotus. 

3. dxprBwpdtwy: compare § 36. 6 rod zavrds axptBoparos. 

4. dodpBdnTov, ‘incomparable ’, going closely with zpos tovs Aourovs 
avOpHmrovs. The man who knows the main principles will be in a far 
superior position as regards the fears which attack men. There is, 
I think, no reference to the dodadea e€ dvOpirwv of K. A. xili 
and xiv. 

GSpétyta, ‘ ripeness ’, ‘strength’ : a Homeric word which reappears 
in later Greek as a technical term of rhetoric. 

5. kaapd, ‘free from difficulties’, ‘clear’, an unusual word for 
Epicurus. 

6. Kata Thy SAnv Tpayparelay : compare Tov TUrov THs GANS Tpayya- 
reias, § 35. 8. 

4. BonOyoer: compare Bonbeiy airois SivwvTat, § 35. 6. 

8. (kai té): again Jost by ‘haplography ’ before xara. 

Q. ikavGs 4 Kat teetws, ‘ sufficiently for practical purposes or even 
with scientific completeness ’. ; 

10. émPodds: again in the semi-technical sense in which it appears 
in the exordium : ‘acts of apprehension’, so ‘ survey ’, almost ‘ princi- 
ples’. Cf. § 36. 3 9 Kupwwrdry ériBody. 

tav mepioderav : cf. ris cvvexois TOY OAwv TeEpLodeias, § 36. TO. 

11. co. 8¢: Epicurus reverts to the thought of |. 3: even those 
who are not intending to go into the full details of the system can use 
it as an epitome to give them the general ideas, and so to secure their 
peace of mind. : : 

av dtoteAoupévev, ‘those who are being perfected’, i.e. those who 
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work through the whole Epicurean system and so attain perfection. 
A word which would suggest initiation. 

12. eto ot, ‘some’, picking up and limiting dco. This seems the 
obvious correction of the MS. «icity 7, though its sense is not very 
convincing. Usener conjectures ixayyy (ic= x) taking it with zpos 
yadnvicpov: the sense would be good, but it seems a rather violent 
correction. Bignone reads don 67 7, ‘a hasty view in so far as it can 
be obtained by the method without oral instruction’: again a rather 
violent change. 

kata Tov dvev Odyywv tpdmov: apparently ‘ by instruction and not 
orally’, for most of the disciples learnt the doctrine from the Master 
in person. But it is a curious phrase, and there may be some corrup- 
tion: you would expect him to say ‘by the method without details’. 

13. dpa vonpat, ‘ quick as thought’, ‘hasty’. Here in an even 
more untechnical sense than when he applies it to atomic movement 
in § 61. 8. 

mpds yadnviopdy, ‘for peace of mind’ (drapagéia), which was the 
aim of the Epicurean, and to which the knowledge of the principles of 
pvavoroyia contributed the greatest part: cf. § 37.3 padiora eyyadnvi- 
lov TO Bio. 


APPENDIX 


On the meaning of émiBod rhs Siavoias. 


Or all the technical terms of the Epicurean philosophy none is 
nearly so obscure and elusive as ériBoX\H ris Stavofas, We are con- 
fronted with it or its equivalent five! times in the Letter to Herodotus 
and once? in the Kvpiac Adfar; Diogenes ° further tells us that the 
‘Epicureans’ added it to Epicurus’ three criteria of truth: yet each 
fresh context seems at first only to shed further obscurity on its 
meaning. Nor can it be said that modern critics and historians of 
philosophy have for the most part assisted much towards its elucida- 
tion: finding it in a prominent place in the Epicurean philosophy they 
have felt bound to give some equivalent for it, but most of them have 
been content to make wild guesses‘ without, as it seems, any careful 
consideration of the contexts in which it occurs: yet the very diver- 
gence of these guesses shows how little the phrase conveys a direct 
indication of its meaning. Only two® scholars, so far as I know, have 
made a really critical study of the subject, Tohte® and Giussani,’ and 
they again differ widely in their conclusions. I should be loth to enter 
the discussion, but that I feel bound to justify the views assumed in 
the translation and commentary, and also believe that something may 
yet be said, which may help towards a solution. 

It will be convenient, before entering the details of the discussion, 
to give in full the passages of Epicurus dealing with the subject, which 
will frequently be required for reference, and to state summarily the 
conclusions at which this note will arrive. 


1 §§ 38, 50, 51 (twice), 62. FeXSIVit oe Sx 3t(V20s)s 
We may instance Zeller, ‘ sensible impression’; Uberweg, ‘ intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the understanding’ (which is nearer to part of the right idea than most 
conjectures); Ritter and Preller, ‘a form of rpéAnis not differing from images seen 
in delirium or sleep’; Steinhart, ‘the free activity of the imagination’. 

5 Brieger’s contribution (Lehre von der Seele, pp. 19, 20) is so vague and 
uncritical that it does not really come into question, though, as will be seen, he 
has grasped one essential part of the full meaning, F. Merbach (De LZpicuri 
Canonica, pp. 28-35) has some interesting pages on the subject, in which he agrees 

_in the main with Tohte, but does not touch the crucial difficulty of § 62 of the Letter 
to Herodotus. 

8 Epikurs Kriterien der Wahrheit, pp. 20-24. 

7 Lucretius, vol. i, pp. 171-182. 
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I. Letter to Herodotus : 


A. § 38 én re! Kata tas alcOjoas Set wévra Typeiv Kal dmAds 
(kar&) tas mapovoas émBodrads cite Siavoias ei drov Syrote TOY KpiTy- 
piwv, dpotws 8& Kata. 7a trdpxovta wéOn, Srrws dv Kal 7d mpoopevov Kat 
7d ddydov éxwpev ols onpewodpeba. 

B. § 50 Kal jv dv AdBopev pavraciay émPrytids 77H Savoia 7 Tots 
aicOyrypios «ire poppys etre ovpBeBynkdtwv, poppy éotw avry Tov 
orepepviov, ywopern Kata 7 és Tixvwopa 7 éyxardAcppa Tod eidddAov. 

C. § 51 Fre yap Spoudryns Trav pavtacpéy otov ei} ev eixdve AapBavo- 
pévov 7 Kal drvovs ywouévov 7) Kat GAXas twas érrBodas THs Siavoias 
} tOv AourGv Kpirynpiov ovk dv Tore brhpxe Tots ovat re Kal. adAnOéor 
mpooacyopevopevots, ei 2) Hv TWa Kal ToLadTa rporBadddpeva. 

D. § 51 (immediately following the preceding) 76 5¢ duypaprypevov 
odk dy iahpxev, ef pn AapBdvopev Kal GAAnv Twa Kivnow ev Hiv adrots 
ouvnppevny pev (rq pavtactiny émiodp),’ dudrAnpw Se éxovear. 

. § 62 eel 70 ye Oewpovpevoy wav 7 Kat’ éerBorjv AapPBavopevov 
TH Svavoia adnés éorw. 


II. Kvpiar Adgau xxiv «i tw’ éxBadeis ards aicOyow Kal pip diarpy- 
ces To Sofaldpmevov Kata’ TO mpoopévov Kat 76 mapdv yon Kata THV 
aicOnow Kal Ta 7a0n Kal Tacav havracrixny ériBornv THs Siavoias, 
ovvrapages Kal tas Aouras aicOyoes TH pataiw dog), Score TO Kpurnpiov 
drrav éxBadeis. , 

To these passages of Epicurus must be added two others of great 
importance : 

Diog. Laert. x. 31 év toivewy tO Kavow héywv éotiv 6 "Exixoupos 
Kpiryjpia THS GAyGelas elvan Tas aicOyoes Kal mporn Wes Kal Ta rdOy 
ot & “Emixovpeion kai tas havtactixas éruBoras THs Siavodas. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 4, p. 157 (Usener, /r. 255) zpdAnww 88 dzro- 
diiwow emBornv eri te évapyés Kat ei THY evapyh Tod mpdyparos 
éivouay. 


Briefly put, the line of argument which I propose to pursue is as 
follows: (1) The natural meaning of éiBody used of operations of the 
senses or the mind is a ‘ projection upon’, and so ‘attention to’, and, 
with the added notion of the result, ‘ apprehension ’ and even ‘view’. 
(2) Epicurus in several of the crucial passages implies an émBody of 
the senses, as ‘apprehension’ by ‘looking’ as opposed to passive 
seeing. (3) émBodr rHs Siavoias corresponds exactly to this and 
means firstly (a), the immediate apprehension by an act of mental 
attention of certain subtle ‘images’, too fine to be apprehended by 
the senses, and, in particular, of the ‘images’ of divine beings: 
secondly (4), the immediate, or ‘intuitive’ apprehension of concepts, 


1 For the text see the notes on the passages, 
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and in particular of the ‘clear’, i.e. self-evident concepts of scientific 
thought. With this preface, which may be of assistance in the course 
of a rather intricate and necessarily controversial argument, we may 
proceed to full discussion. 

1. It was one of the cardinal principles of the Canonica ! (§ 38) that 
words must be used in their first and obvious meaning, and though it 
may well seem to us at times that Epicurus has hardly succeeded in 
carrying out his principles, yet his intention suggests that the best start- 
ing-point for inquiry is to ask what is the natural meaning of the word 
éwiBody. Proceeding from such literal usages as ém:BdéAAew ras xeipas 
it is natural to conclude_that ér:8a\Aew (rv voy or the like) will mean, 
like the commoner ééyew, ‘to project the mind towards’, ‘to turn the 
attention to’ an object: so Diod. Sic. xx. 43 has rpds ovdtv éréBadAe 
tiv Siavovav, ‘he paid no attention to anything’. In an absolute sense 
without the accusative we find rots xowots mpéypacw émBdéddXew in 
Plut. Cic. 4 as an equivalent of rem publicam capessere, and in a 
famous passage of St. Mark xiv. 72 kai éryBaddv éxXave. The verb 
is used in this way in an Epicurean passage of some importance, 
Aet. iv. 8. 10, p. 395 (Usener_/r. 317) Aevxurmos Anpdxperos "Exixoupos 
tiv aic@yow Kal tHy vonow yiverOar ciddrAwv CEwhev tpocrdvTwv" pndevi 
yap eruBadrAew pnderepav xwpis Tod mpoomimtovros eidddAov, and again in 
Iambl. Protr. 4.56 7 dys rots dparots émiBaddXe : for the moment we 
will suspend the question of the exact sense in these rather technical 
places. 

értBody, the substantive, should then mean ‘a projection towards’, 
‘attention to’, and so with the added notion of the result of such 
attention, ‘view’ or ‘apprehension’: the substantive is thus used by 
Clem. Alex. 644 éxtBoAy ris adn Oeias, a ‘ grasp’ or ‘apprehension ’ of 
the truth. The simple ézBoAy without further qualification occurs 
six times in the Letter to Herodotus. (1) In § 35 Epicurus is speak- 
ing of the reason for writing an epitome, ras yap aOpdas émuBodrs 
mukvov Sedueba, ris 5& Kata pépos odx Spotws, ‘for we have frequent 
need of the general view of the system, but not so often of the detailed 
exposition’. (2) In § 83 again, summing up the uses of the Letter, he 
says that even those who are working out the system in detail will be 
able cis tas rovatras dvadvovras ériBodas Tas wAcioTas TOV TepLodeLav 
itp THs GAns Picews roveioGat, ‘to carry out the greater part of their 
investigations into the nature of the whole by conducting their analysis 
with reference to such a survey as this’. (3) With these two passages 
goes the earlier of two instances in § 36 Badwréov pév odv én” éxeiva 
Kal ouvexos év TH pny TO TocodTOV TonTéov, ad’ ov | TE KUYpLwTaTY 
ériBodhy ért 7a. mpdypata éora, ‘it is necessary to go back on the main 
principles and constantly to fix in one’s memory enough to give one 
the most essential comprehension of the truth’. The meaning in 
these three passages is direct and clear. Slightly more technical are 


1 Ep. i, § 38. 
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(4) § 69, where he is speaking of the properties (cvpf_Bnxdra) of com- 
pound things xat érBodas pev exovta idias mwavta Tatra eore kat 
Stadners, ‘all these properties have their own peculiar means of being 
perceived and distinguished ’, and (5) § 70 Kar’ émPodds 3 dy twas. - - 
éxaora mpocayopevbein, ‘as the result of certain acts of apprehension... 
they might each be given this name’. Here we are clearly approach- 
ing a more esoteric use, though still on the same lines, and the last 
passage, (6) § 36 rd ras émiBorais d£éws SvvacGar xpjoo. must wait for 
the results of the general discussion. Similarly the passage in Clement 
of Alexandria quoted above, in which it is stated that rpdAnyus is an 
ém:Bodn towards an évapyés, must be kept over for the present. 
ériBoAy then would appear to mean an ‘act of attention’, and so 
‘view’ or ‘apprehension’. Both Tohte and Giussani, however, 
believe that it has also in Epicurus the ‘ passive ’ or ‘ objective ’* mean- 
ing of the ‘impression’ resulting from such an act of apprehension. 
It is true that there are close parallels in Epicurus’ technical phraseo- 
logy for this derivative passive sense : aicOyovs is certainly used both 
for the act of sensation or perception and also for the passive sensation 
or perception received, and zpoAnys, which should strictly mean the 
‘act of anticipation’ is never, I think, used in this sense by Epicurus,? 
but always of the ‘ general concept’ or ‘compound image’, which is 
the basis of such an ‘act of anticipation’. But, although it is some- 
times possible that the passive sense rather than the active may be 
intended, it is never® necessary, and its indiscriminate introduction 
has, I believe, done a good deal to confuse issues. 
2. We may get much light on the meaning of ériBodx ris diavotas 
if we ask first whether Epicurus contemplates any other kind of 
ériBody besides that of the mind. The answer is not far to seek, 
though its importance seems not to have been sufficiently noticed : * 
Epicurus clearly recognizes an ériBody of the senses. They are not 
(at any rate, not always) the merely passive recipients of an impression, 
but by an ‘act of attention’ they apprehend the images which are 
flowing in upon them: they /look’ or ‘listen’ as opposed to merely 
‘seeing ‘ or ‘hearing’. In that case it is clear that émBod7® will be 
connected with the process of éripaptipyots, the close view of the 
évdpyynpa, which is to check the rash inferences of dd€a, and tell us with 
certainty the true nature of the object. The passages in the Letter to. 


1 Giussani, loc. cit., p. 180. 

2 It seems, however, to be so used in the Epicurean passage from Clem, Alex. 
quoted above, . 

$ Except possibly in § 38. 

* Tohte remarks it (p. 21) and points out that it is in distinction from the émBoAj 
of the senses that Epicurus speaks explicitly of é:BoAz ris &avolas. So also does. 
Merbach (pp. 31, 32). Giussani seems not to realize it at all, and is consequently 
driven to a very unnatural interpretation of some of the passages in which it is 
referred to. 

° This connexion, which seems to me both necessary and extremely important, 
has escaped both Tohte and Giussani. — 
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Herodotus which mention or imply this ér:@oA7 of the senses are four 
in number, and it will be convenient to consider them in the order of 
their increasing difficulty. 

B. § 50. The clearest and easiest of the passages is that in which 
Epicurus most emphatically and directly sims up his doctrine as to 
the value of éBod7 in general. The idea here seems exactly to bear 
out what has been said. ‘The image which we obtain by an act of 
attention or apprehension on the part of the senses (we must leave out 
the mind for the moment) of the shape or property (e.g. the colour) of 
an object, is in fact its shape (or property).’ This is exactly the idea 
of érimapripyois which Epicurus has just been expounding in the 
preceding context. Our first passive sensation of a distant object is 
‘true’, for the image is a faithful representation of the successive 
‘idols’, but it is not until we have ‘looked at’ the close, clear view 
(rd wapdv, TO évapyés), that we can be sure that the image exactly 
reproduces the shape and colour of the object. éuBodAy is required 
for the confirmation (or non-confirmation) of the dda founded on the 
original passive perception. 

E. § 62, though a very different passage from the point of view of 
the ériBod} tis Siavoias, strongly confirms this notion of the ém:BoAn 
of the senses. Epicurus is considering the motion of the atoms in 
a moving compound body: by ‘looking’ we perceive that the motion 
of a whole body is the sum of the motions of all its perceptible parts 
in the same direction as the whole (e.g. an army). 48déa applies this 
analogy to the motion of the atomic parts of a moving body and infers 
that it will be the same, whereas éxiBoAy ris diavoias shows that it is 
different. Here 76 Qewpovpevov (what is seen by ‘ looking’ as opposed to 
70 Spepevor) is clearly equivalent in sense to rd éryBAytiKds AapPavd- 
pevov.rois aicOyrnpios in B, and the general idea is the same as in the 
previous passage. The émiPody of the senses gives us the certain 
image of a ovurrwya (in this case movement) of a orepéuviov. 

We are now in a position to deal with the other two passages, where 
the sense is slightly more obscure. 

A. § 38. After speaking of the necessity for keeping the terminology 
of our investigations in exact correspondence with the ideas which it 
represents, Epicurus proceeds to consider the methods of investiga- 
tion. For clearness’ sake we may extract the words which refer to the 
érBody of the senses: xara ras aicOyoes Set rdvta typelv Kal adds 
(xara) tas mapovoas émBodas . . . drov Syrote Tav KpiTypiwv, . - « 
érws dv... To Tpocpevov ... Exwpev ols onpewodpeba : ‘in order that we 
may have certain indications by which to judge the image awaiting con- 
firmation (i.e. the original image of the distant object), we must keep 
everything under the control of the senses (i.e. free from the additions 
of 8dfa), and in particular of the close apprehension (ras zapovcas 
érBords is equivalent to ras émBodas éxt 7d mapov dy Kata THY 
aicOyow, cf. K. A. xxiv) of any of the standards of judgement’. The 
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xpirjpia? here are clearly the individual senses, sight, hearing, &c., the 
aicOyripia of B, which are indeed xpirjpia because they are the instru- 
ments of aicOyo.s: the expression is a little loose, but the meaning in 
view of the parallel passages quite unmistakable. The general notion 
of the passage is then exactly the same as that of the two preceding 
quotations, but it is much more clearly and elaborately stated. The 
ériBorn of the senses, the zpoopévov and the process of émiapripyors 
are all brought into close connexion. ‘The all-important matter for 
scientific investigation in the region of perception is the pure sensa- 
tion, and in particular the observation of phenomena in the close 
view, which will give us the certainty that the sense-image corresponds 
to objective reality. 

C. § 51. Epicurus is here arguing for the exact resemblance of the 
sense-images to the objects from which the ‘idols’ emanate. Extracting 
again the portions relating to the émBoAy of the senses, we get: 7 Te 
yap dpoirys Tov pavracpav olov i év eixdve AapBavopévuv .. . KATA TAS 
eriBodas t&v Aourav Kpirypiwv ovK av Tote brHpxe Tots ovat TE Kal 
dAnbéor mpocayopevopevors, el py Hv Twa Kat Toatta por BadrAdueva, 
‘unless “idols” came to us, which are exact reproductions of the 
object, we could not be certain of the exact resemblance of the 
images obtained by the “apprehensions” of the senses’, that is, 
the images seen by observation in the nearer view. The expression, 
as far as concerns the é:Bodxy of the senses, is exactly parallel to what 
we have already met: the present passage adds no new ideas, but 
once more confirms our conclusion. 

There is now no difficulty in interpreting the phrase of Iamblichus, 
which was noted on p. 261. 7 dys rots dparots eruBadder expresses 
clearly enough the act of éruBoAy on the part of the sense of sight in 
immediate relation to its own peculiar object, visible things. Before 
leaving the éruBody of the senses, we may notice that the whole notion 
of the act of attention on the part of the senses and the resulting 
apprehension is clearly brought out by Lucretius iv. 807-810 (as an 
illustration of similar ‘attention’ on the part of the mind): 


nonne vides oculos etiam, cum tenvia quae sunt 
cernere coeperunt, contendere se atque parare, 
nec sine eo fieri posse ut cernamus acute? 


The ideas of the éryBody and the ‘clear view’ could hardly be ex- 
pressed more accurately. 

3 (a). It is now time to pass to the consideration of the érBody 
ts Siavoias, and it is clear that the first question to be asked is whether 


4 Giussani (p. 177), not realizing the émBoA7 of the senses, takes xpirfpia here 
to be ‘signs’ (oneia as Epicurus ordinarily calls them), and, since he naturally 
feels that ‘signs’ could not be standards of reference, does not insert card, but 
leaves the émBodat both of the mind and of the «pirjpia subordinate to ataOnoats in 
general: but apart from all other objections (see notes on the passage) the parallel 
of § 51 makes this impossible. 
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there is any act performed by the mind in Epicurus’ psychology which 
is analogous to the apprehension of an image by an act of attention on 
the part of the senses? We are at once reminded of course of the 
very subtle ‘idols’ which, being too fine to be perceived by the senses, 
pass on into the mind and are there immediately apprehended by it, 
the images seen in sleep, the visions of dead persons, above all the 
‘images’ of the gods. In these cases there seems to be a very close 
parallel: the act of apprehension by the mind is, as it were, a kind of 
subtle sense-perception, and moreover we are informed by Lucretius? 
that such images are so fine, that, even when they have penetrated to 
the mind, they cannot be perceived by it except by a special act of 
attention, so that we see them most often in sleep, when the senses 
are dormant and the mind is undisturbed. This seems to be exactly 
what we should expect of the ériBoAi ris Siavolas, the perception of 
what is really a sense-image by an act of attention on the part of the 
mind. It is necessary to see how this notion tallies with the passages 
in Epicurus: it will again be convenient to take them in the order 
which will most naturally develop the idea. 

D. § 51, the passage in which Epicurus is arguing for the exact 
correspondence of the sense-images to the object from which they come. 
We are now concerned with the list of ‘images’ whose likeness is 
guaranteed by that of the idols. They are ‘the images perceived as a 
kind of likeness (i.e. the normal images of sensation) or those occur- 
ring in sleep, or owing to any of the other apprehensions of the 
mind...’ It would be impossible to have clearer confirmation than 
this: the images of sleep are perceived by one kind of émPoAq ris 
Suavoias, and there are others (such as the images of the gods and the 
visions of the dead) perceived by other similar éwiBoAai. All of these, 
just like the sense-images perceived by the ém:Podal rdv aicOyrnpivv, 
require as the guarantee of their truth the correspondence of ‘idols’ to 
-object. 

B. § 50. ‘Any image which we obtain by an act of apprehension 
on the part of the mind..., whether it is of shape or quality, is 
(i.e. exactly represents) the shape (or quality) of the object.’ Is this 
true of our present notion of the é:Body ris Suavoias? It certainly is 
true of the images of the gods, for they are formed by a succession of 
‘idols’ which come directly from the divine beings to the mind: the 
“idol’ is that which was once the ‘body’ of the god. It is equally 
true of visions of the dead, for again they are caused by ‘ idols’ which 
came from their bodies when alive. But there are certain other kinds 
of images similarly perceived by the mind, which cannot here be 
passed over, for example, the cvordceis, the strange, grotesque, com- 
pound images which form themselves in the air, and the visions of 
delirium. In neither of these cases does the ‘image’ correspond to an 
external reality. Epicurus saved himself in such cases by arguing that 


1 Compare iv. 757-776 with 800-815. 
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the image is ‘true’, because it corresponds to the ‘idols’, and * it is 
a mistaken inference of dda to assume that the ‘idols’ in their turn 
represent actual realities. But it would perhaps be the truest account 
of the case to say that Epicurus is in the present passage thinking 
primarily of the other kinds of ‘mental apprehensions’, and in par- 
ticular, as Tohte? believes he usually is, of the images of the gods. At 
any rate this passage again is a strong confirmation of the present view. 

A. § 38 contains nothing which is inconsistent with this interpre- 
tation. The objects known to us by this mode of cognition, the 
immediate apprehension by the mind, are necessarily adyAa, because 
they are imperceptible by the sense-organs. Selecting then the por- 
tion of the aphorism which concerns us, we get the principle: ‘in 
order that we may have standards by which to judge the impercep- 
tible. we must keep all under the control of the senses, and in 
particular of the close apprehension of the mind’. This suits well 
enough with our present idea, but seems to suggest that it is not yet 
complete: for there seems nothing in the perception by the mind of 
the subtle images to correspond to ‘a judgement on the imperceptible 
by means of the close view’, or at any rate to get it we should have 
to press facts a little. Here then there is no contradiction of our 
present position, but a distinct hint for the first time that the ém.BodAy 
Ts dvavoias Covers something more. 

D. § 51 and E. § 62 must still be left aside for the present, but we 
are now in a position to consider the reference in Kvpuor Adgar xxiv, 
and it will be seen to sum up admirably the account at present given 
of the éw:BoAaé both of the senses and of the mind. In xxiii, which 
is closely connected with it, Epicurus has said: ‘if you reject all 
sensations, you will have no standard by which to judge even those 
which you say are false’, In xxiv he pushes his argument still 
farther: ‘if you reject any single sensation and fail to distinguish 
between the conclusion of opinion as to the appearance awaiting 
confirmation on the one hand, and on the other the close view made 
by sense-perception or feeling, or every kind of mental apprehension 
of an image, you will confound all other sensations as well by your 
groundless opinion, so that you will lose all standard of judgement ’. 
This agrees excellently with what has been said: alike in cases of 
sense-perception and mental apprehension we must respect the 
validity of every sensation and attend to the close view, carefully 
distinguishing between the vague image of the indistinct view and the 
clear vision obtained by an act of apprehension. But here once 
again there is a suggestion of something more in the émP oA ris 
Siavoias than we have yet discovered: how does it obtain a clear 
vision in contrast to an image awaiting confirmation? and what is 


1 Sex. Emp. adv. Math. viii. 63 (Usener 253) 7) ev atoOnors bn’ eldddwy Kwvovpéery 
GAnOis Hv (dméxerTo yap TA cidwAa), 5 Se vovs oidpevos Gre orEpéuviol eioww *Epivues 
(he is taking the case of Orestes) eWevdoddéer. 

2 Op. cit., p. 23. 
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meant by ‘ every éxtBody of the mind’? Surely something more than 
the apprehension of the various kinds of subtle image. 

So far we have concluded that the émBod7) rs Suavoias is a ‘mental 
apprehension of an image perceived directly by the mind without the 
intervention of the senses’, and we might naturally suppose that 
Epicurus insisted on its truth and, even if he did not quite class it as 
a Kpuiryprov,' yet named it so frequently among the xpirjpia, mainly in 
order to support his theological contention that our mental vision of 
the forms of the gods is evidence of their existence. This is in effect 
the view of Tohte, except that he leans (unnecessarily, as I think) to 
the passive interpretation, and would speak of the émBoAy ris Stavotas 
as an ‘impression received by the apprehension of the mind’. And if 
this were all the evidence we had, we might be content with his 
explanation. But it has already been noted that this view does not 
seem to cover the full meaning required either in A. § 38 or in 
K. A. xxiv: we have, moreover, been compelled at present to leave 
over D. § 51, as there seems nothing in what has been said to explain 
it, and an examination of E. § 62 in its context will show at once that 
it can have nothing whatever to do with the mental apprehension of 
subtle images. Ifa complete explanation of éruBody tis Stavoias is to 
be discovered, it will be necessary to make further. inquiry. 

3 (2). We must ask then, can the ériBodH rhs dvavofas grasp or 
apprehend anything else besides these subtle images, exactly analo- 
gous to the images of normal sense-perception? At this point the 
passage quoted above? from Clement of Alexandria becomes of 
crucial importance. ‘Epicurus’, he says, ‘ explains “anticipation ” as 
an apprehension of something clear or of the clear thought-image of 
the thing.’ Now from our knowledge of the nature of zpdAnyis this 
is not difficult to explain: the ‘act of anticipation —for zpdAnyus ® is 
here used, contrary to Epicurus’ usual custom, in an active sense—is 
the apprehension of the general or compound image, made up of many 
individual sense-images. This ‘apprehension’ must be mental—must 
be an érBodx ris Savoéas, for the general image can only be perceived 
by the mind and not by the senses, and what now is its object? Not 
a sense-image, nor anything analogous to it, but a concept. An 
ériBody rs Siavoias then can grasp a concept, and with this new 
notion in mind we may turn to the examination of the difficult 
passage in the Letter to Herodotus, which has been left over for 
consideration. 

E. § 62. The particular question at issue in the context is: What is 
the nature of the atomic motions in a compound body? ‘ We know’, 
says Epicurus in effect, ‘that the perceptible parts ofa moving body are 
all moving in the same direction as the whole body: this is the 
truth guaranteed to us by an émPody tov aicbyTypivv (76 Oewpovpevov 
is clearly that which is grasped by the senses when “ looking ” at the 
close view, i.e. by an émBoAy). By analogy we apply the same idea in 


1 D, L. x. 31, quoted on p. 260. 2 p, 260. 5 See p. 262, n. 2. 
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thought to the imperceptible atomic parts and suppose that they too 
are all moving in the same direction as the whole: this is the work of 
opinion (8éga) combining images and forming what Epicurus would 
call technically an érivowa kar’ dvadoyiav. But we know as the result 
of scientific investigation that the atoms are really in a constant state 
of vibratory motion (mdAcvs) in all directions, and this conclusion must 
be true as against our previous supposition, because tt 1s obtained by an 
éBor} THs Stavotas.. What does this mean? how do we know this 
fact by an émBoAx} THs Siavoias and why is it therefore certainly true? 
Giussani, largely on the strength of this passage, but influenced also 
by his general theories of the process of thought in Epicurus, has 
argued for a far wider sense of ériBoAy THs Suavoias than that proposed 
by Tohte. ‘The éryBodx ris Siavoias for Epicurus comprehends both 
what Tohte supposes, but not that alone, and zpdAnyis, as Brieger 
wishes, but not it alone, and scientific concepts in general, including 
the concepts of those é8yAa—be they real or contuncta or eventa—which 
do not give off “idols”. In fine the éryBoA7 rips Suavoias is mental 
representation in general.’t The one fatal objection to this all-em- 
bracing view of the éryBoAy is to my mind just this passage (§ 62) on 
which it is based. Seeing that all mental operations, including ddéa 
itself, are carried on, according to Epicurus, by visualized images or 
‘mental representation’, it is impossible that Epicurus could have said 
that ‘everything that is grasped by mental representation is true’. 
Giussani went farther, I think, in this last clause than he really meant, 
and wished to distinguish the ‘ concepts of science’ from the images 
formed by opinion, but that is just the crux of the whole matter. 

Turn once more to the instance in § 62. We have a problem: 
What is the motion of the atoms in a moving compound body? Two 
solutions are offered, one that they are all moving in the same direc- 
tion as the whole, the other that they are moving in imperceptible 
little trajects in all directions. The former is the solution of opinion 
based on the analogy of the perceptible, and it is false: the latter is 
the solution of ériBoA7 ris Svavolas, and it is true. Why? What is 
the difference in process by which the two solutions are aimed at? 
‘Opinion ’, Epicurus himself tells us—for we may now make use of D. 
§ 51—‘is a movement of the mind closely connected with the éruBori} 
7s Siavoias, but distinct from it?’ What is the distinction? Why is 
one liable to produce false results, while the other can only give us what 
is true? If we could answer that question with certainty, we should 
have solved not merely the particular problem before us, but much 
of the difficulty of the Epicurean theory of knowledge. With some 
hesitation I venture to give an answer. So far what we know of 
ériPoAx Tis Svavoias in the secondary sense is that it can apprehend 
concepts, as in mpdAnyis (Clem. Alex.), and that its operation is in 
some way parallel to that of the émod} rav aicOyrypiov in the 


1 Loc, cit., p. 179 fiz. 
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process of émpapripyous (A. § 38 and K. A. xxiv). Let us attempt to 
apply these ideas to the problem of atomic motion. Adéa frames the 
theory that the atoms in the moving compound all move in the direc- 
tion of the whole body, as do the perceptible parts of the body. How 
is this theory to be tested? According to the ordinary rule of the 
Canonica in dealing with dda by reference to the senses. But in 
this case, either the senses would give us no criterion of judgement, 
or, as in the case of celestial phenomena, several possible theories 
might meet with no dytimapripyois and be equally true. Scientific 
theory requires a greater accuracy than this, and as a matter of fact 
Epicurus does not test the Sofadéuevov by reference to the senses, but 
by reference to an ériBoAx ris diavoias. Scientific thought then about 
the ultimate realities is conducted on some different lines, and results 
in a ‘one and only’ truth. I suggest that in Epicurus’ view the con- 
cepts of science are built up step by step by the juxtaposition (oWvOecs) 
of previous concepts, each in their turn grasped as ‘clear’ or self- 
evident by the immediate apprehension of the mind (émBody ris 
duavotas). What is important here is to show that this conclusion is 
forced upon us by the passage in question. Epicurus refers the 
doéafduevov not to the senses, but to ‘that which is grasped by émuBody 
THs Siavoias’. What is it that is thus apprehended? Clearly the 
‘vision’ or ‘image’ or ‘concept’ of the atoms still, even inside the 
moving compound body, themselves moving in every direction. And 
how is that vision (évapyés) formed? Clearly by the juxtaposition of 
the previous concept of the movement of free or uncompounded atoms 
(itself similarly formed by the apprehension of other ‘clear visions’ in 
juxtaposition) with the concept of atoms enclosed in a moving 
aOpoicpa; such a juxtaposition can only make one new image or 
concept—only form one picture and not several alternative pictures— 
and that concept, because it is ‘clear’ or, as we might say, ‘self- 
evident’, is immediately or, as we should say, ‘intuitively’ appre- 
hended by the attentive mind in an ér:BoAy. And the moment that 
concept is apprehended, is seen to be true, we know that the previous 
Sofafdpevov, founded on an arbitrary analogy, is false. Here then is 
an exact illustration of what I conceive to be Epicurus’ idea of the 
process of scientific thought. Moreover, we now see that this process 
is in reality exactly parallel to the érapripyois.- The dofafduevov of 
thought is tested, just as is the dogafduevov with regard to a sense- 
impression, by the apprehension—now mental—of a ‘clear’ image, 
seen, as it were, in the nearer view : that apprehension declares against 
the supposition of opinion, and at the same time, as the near view 
should, gives the one and only truth. Finally, it is now possible to 
say that the difference between opinion and mental apprehension is 
that whereas 8déa arbitrarily combines many kinds of concepts with 
each other or with the images of sense, ériBoAi THs Svavolas imme- 
diately apprehends a new concept as the necessary result of the com- 
bination of concepts, themselves similarly apprehended. émiBodAy THs 
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Svavofas then, as it plays its part in the highest mental operation of 
scientific thought, is the immediate ‘ apprehension by the mind of the 
concepts of scientific truth’, which is conceived of as a chain of 
necessarily connected and self-evident visualizations. ; 

It remains to test this idea by reference to the other passages in 
Epicurus, 

B. § 50 deals solely with the form and qualities of orepeuvia. The 
secondary sense of ériBod} ris Siavotas has no place here, and we may 
say confidently that Epicurus is thinking solely of the primary sense of 
the mental apprehension of ‘subtle images’. C. § 51 is similarly 
concerned with the theory of ‘idols’, Again the ‘mental appre- 
hension’ involved there is solely the semi-sensational apprehension 
of the subtle images. But in A. § 38 the new conception supplies 
exactly the lack which was felt on the first examination of the passage. 
In it the parallel between the two kinds of éiBody, that of the senses 
-and that of the mind, is very prominent, as also is the conception of the 
mpoopévov and érpapripyots. Including the second meaning of ém- 
Bod} ris Stavoias it is possible to complete the parallel: éruBody ris 
diavoias is a test by which to judge the ddnAa, not merely because some 
ddnda give us direct mental impressions, but because by the process 
of the ‘near view’ of scientific concepts, hypotheses about the imper- 
ceptible may be tested and the truth ‘clearly’ perceived. The passage 
is given a fullness of meaning which was before notably lacking.. Once 
again in K. A. xxiv the secondary sense is, though not perhaps so 
clearly, included. The dzopovpevoy of scientific inquiry is, like the 
distant view, a tpocpévoy: as opposed to it is the ‘near view’, 76 zrapov 
non Kara THv emiBoAnv THs Siavoias. If these be not kept distinct, 
science, like everyday life, will be confounded with groundless 
opinion. 

I do not of course wish to substitute this new conception of the 
ériBory THs Suavoias for that of Tohte, but to add it to it: ‘mental 
apprehension’ is of course concerned with the subtle images, but also 
with the concepts of science. If we now turn back to Giussani’s 
summary, and exclude the rash generalization of the final clause, we 
shall see that it precisely represents the conclusion we have reached, 
only that we now know the reason for the inclusion of all its parts. 
‘The érBodAz ris Stavotas comprehends both what Tohte supposes 
(for there it is the immediate apprehension of an image perceptible 
only by the mind), but not that alone, and zpéAnyis, as Brieger wishes 
(for the act of zpéAnys is again an immediate apprehension by the 
mind of an image that can exist only in the mind and is itself a 
criterion of truth), and (what Giussani wishes, but does not clearly express 
or explain) scientific concepts (for in their case ém ody is the act of 
apprehension in the nearer view of clear and self-evident concepts)’ 
But émPorx THs Svavoias is not ‘mental apprehension in general’, for 
that would include also the operations of 8éga, which are liable to 
error. The result then of this long investigation is to confirm what 
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I believe Giussani really meant, only I hope that the process of 
investigation has put his theory on a firmer basis: for parts of my 
argument I cannot, I fear, claim complete émapripyois in the 
authorities, but I fully believe there is no dvriaprépyots; and as I 
may certainly claim that the whole subject is dy\ov, that is as much 
as can be demanded. 

There remain over certain additional problems which are closely 
connected with the main question. 

1. It is not difficult now to see that érBorad in § 36 is used in 
a technical sense, but also in the widest possible meaning, including 
all éryBoAai both of the aic@yrjpia and of the Sdvo. ‘The most 
essential thing’, for a scientific inquirer, ‘is to be able to conduct 
acutely his acts of observation or apprehension, both with the senses 
and in the mind.’ Similarly we can now say that the passage from 
Aetius quoted on p. 261 is technical, and concerns érBodai both of 
the senses and of the mind. 

2. It will be noticed that in some of the extracts? there is prefixed 
to ériBoryn THs Siavoias the epithet davracrixy. The question has 
often been raised whether the davracrixy éeriBoAry THs Siavoias differs 
from any other form of émiBody trys Sduavoias, and if so, what the 
difference is. Both Tohte and Giussani, though for different reasons, 
deny the difference, Tohte because it is obvious that the only érBoAy 
he conceives—the direct apprehension of the subtle images—is always 
necessarily ¢avracrixy, Giussani because, since all thought is con- 
ducted by visual images, it is impossible to imagine an émBoA7 (or 
even a dda) which is not @avracrixy. I should be inclined to agree 
in denying the difference, of course for Giussani’s reason, but I also 
think that in the passages where the epithet is used, Epicurus is think- 
ing primarily of the érBody of the subtle ¢davracia of the gods, &c., 
and not of that of scientific concepts, for it is more obviously and 
immediately davracrixy. 

3. A more difficult and important problem is the question why 
‘the Epicureans ’* made the davractixy ériBodrr THs Stavotas a criterion 
of truth, with its almost equally difficult corollary, why Epicurus, after 
his constant coupling of it with the other criteria, did not. I hope 
that the previous discussion has thrown some light on this point. In 
justice to ‘the Epicureans’ we must in the first place notice how 
exceedingly close Epicurus himself comes to calling it a criterion. In 
E. § 62 he affirms that the conclusions reached (or, as we should 
rather say, the images grasped) by é:Body tis Suavoias are always 
true: in B. § 50 he states similarly that the image of the form of 
a concrete object apprehended by ér:BoAy ris Siavoias is in fact its 
form: in A. § 38 he speaks of the émBoAaé ‘of the mind or of any of 
the xpur7jpua’ (used here, as we have seen, in an active sense, of the 
senses which make the érBoAat, = aicOnrypia), and in C. § 51 even 


1 §§ 31, 57 /im., K. A, xxiv. 2D, L. x. 31. 
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more explicitly of ‘the émBodai of the mind or of the rest of the 
xpirppia’: finally in Kvpiar Adga: xxiv the davracrixiy ériBodn rhs 
Svavocas is ranked alongside with afcOyous and the ré0y. The cumula- 
tive impression of these passages is certainly that of a tacit acceptance: 
of érBor} ris Svavolas aS a xpirnpiov, and one feels that ‘the 
Epicureans’ had but a very small step to take. Yet Epicurus never 
in so many words states that the émPBody is a xpiryprov of truth and! 
his authoritative list of the xpurypia does not contain it. Can we 
explain his reluctance to make this identification as contrasted with 
the Epicureans’ apparent insistence upon it? I think I can give an 
answer. Epicurus did not include the érBoAy’ mainly, I believe, for 
two closely allied reasons : (1) that he felt uneasy about the ‘ truth’ of 
certain of the images directly apprehended by the mind, about the 
visions, that is, of delirium, the ovardceis and some of the images of 
sleep ; (2) that in spite of all his insistence on the truth of aic@yors, 
he felt similarly uneasy about the passive sensation, and in particular 
about the ‘distant view’. In other words, to put these two difficulties 
together, Epicurus did not wish to raise in any form the question of 
‘truth’ involved in the relation of the image, the ‘idol’ and the real 
object, for any such ‘ stirring of the mind’ might have imperilled his 
whole system. There are plenty of similar indications of the same 
hesitation at different points in his psychology. On the other hand, 
where their Master feared to tread, the Epicureans rushed in and 
included the ér:BoAy THs Stavoias? in the criteria. Their reasons were, 
I believe, somewhat as follows: (1) They strongly maintained the 
truth of the ‘image’ on the ground of its correspondence to the 
‘idols’: it was then necessary to admit that the ‘idol’ of the ‘ distant 
view ’ (e.g. the small round tower) was untrue as a representation of 
the concrete object: ériapripyois and the ‘near view’ obtained by 
érBody is then the only method of securing full truth, i.e. complete 
correspondence of object, ‘idol’ andimage. (2) Similarly in the region 
of thought the only method of distinguishing the certain concepts of 
science from the false hypotheses of d0fa, was by insistence on the 
truth of ideas obtained by ériBod7 Tis Suavotas. (3) They were anxious 
(as Tohte has suggested) to maintain the certainty of the knowledge 
of the gods as obtained by the immediate mental apprehension of their 
images. The Epicureans had already been denounced on the ground 
of atheism, and it was necessary to rebut the charge. 

4. In conclusion we must consider certain expressions in Latin 


1 Notice that all the passages in the Letter to Herodotus give us just as much 
justification for the inclusion of the émoA# of the senses as a criterion, as they do 
for that of the émBod? Tis diavoias : the passage in the Kvpra: Adga alone places the 
gpavraorii émBoAr THs Siavoias on a different footing. 

2 It seems odd at first sight that they did not also put in ém BoA? Trav aicOnrnpiwr, 
but the reason clearly is that it was already included under ato@nois, whereas in 


Epicurus’ list there was no mental «pirqprov at all, under which émBod? ris Siavolas 
might be subsumed. 
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authors, which appear to have a connexion with the érPody ris 
duavotas. In one passage of Cicero and two (possibly three) in 
Lucretius such an echo seems clear: we must ask whether it is the 
result of mere coincidence or of translation, and if the latter, what is 
the exact relation of the Latin passages to Epicurus’ theory. 

(2) Cie, de Nat. Deor. i. 54 ‘si immensam et interminatam in 
omnis partis magnitudinem regionum videretis, in quam se zniczens 
animus ef intendens ita late longeque peregrinatur, ut nullam tamen 
oram ultimam videat, in qua possit insistere’, The mind is here 
‘projecting and straining itself towards (or into)’ the infinity of space. 

(4) Luer. ii. 1044-1047 : 


quaerit enim rationem animus, cum summa loci sit 
infinita foris haec extra moenia mundi, 

quid sit ibi porro quo prospicere usque velit mens 
atque anim tactus liber quo pervolet ipse. 


The mind is here similarly ‘ projecting itself freely’ into infinite space 
to ask what there is outside our world. 

(c) Lucr. ii. 739-744. The poet has stated that the atoms are 
colourless, and wishes to forestall the objection that we can have no 
mental pictures which can give us knowledge of such atoms: 


in quae corpora si nullus tibi forte videtur 
posse anim? iniectus fieri, procul avius erras. 
scire licet nostrae quoque menti corpora posse 
verti in notitiam nullo circumlita fuco. 


We can ‘project our mind’ to bodies without colour: they can form 
a concept in our mind. 
(d) Lucr. ii. 1080 would, if Winckelmann’s conjecture 


in primis animalibus inice mentem 


be right, offer us another example of the similar idea, ‘turn your 
attention to the animals’, but (a) 7 with the ablative anzmalibus as 
compared with 7 with the accusative in the other passages is not 
satisfactory, or indeed natural, (4) I doubt if the sense is right, as we 
may see subsequently. The MS. text zdice mente should probably be 
kept. 

re) To these passages we must add, though the expression is 
different, another already quoted in connexion with the ériBodn 
(iv. 802-817), and note especially : 


et quia tenvia sunt, ms? guae contendit,' acute 
cernere non potis est animus; proinde omnia quae sunt 
praeterea pereunt, wis7 si ad quae se ipse paravit. (802-804) 


1 Compare Cicero’s ‘animus. . . se 7#fendens’ in (a) above. 
2978 s 
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and 
et tamen in rebus quoque apertis noscere possis, 
st non advertas animum, proinde esse quasi omni 
tempore semotum fuerit longeque remotum. (811-813) 


It is clear in the first place that none of these passages (except the 
last, which has no phrase which can be a direct translation of érBoAy 
ris Siavoias) is concerned with the direct mental apprehension of 
subtle images. Tohte’ therefore, who restricts éryBoAz tips dvavoias to 
this sense, though he admits that the Latin anim7 iniectus, &c., is a 
translation of Epicurus’ term, yet concludes that ‘ Lucretius and Cicero 
have used these expressions in another sense from that in which 
Epicurus used the corresponding Greek’. But Giussani? has rightly 
insisted that the very oddness of the Latin phrases, the coincidence 
between the expressions of Cicero and Lucretius, and the occurrence 
of Cicero’s term in a passage where he is obviously following his 
Epicurean text carefully, will make it certain that the Latin expressions 
were an intentional and careful translation of Epicurus’ technical term. 
Giussani, who of course approached the whole problem from the point 
of view of Lucretius, was in fact largely influenced by the apparent 
width of ideas embraced in these Latin passages to conclude that 
ériBodyn THs Suavoias is a wide term for ‘mental representation in 
general’. As we have seen, that contention will not hold and must 
be limited. Is there anything in these Latin passages which is 
inconsistent with our general conclusion about the ém:BoAn? 

In (a) and (4) the idea is the same, the ‘projection of the mind’ 
into the infinity of space: here we have exactly the notion of the 
é7iBody, aS we have explained it: it is the mental examination of 
a scientific concept. The Epicurean parallel is E. § 62. In (c) we 
have a particularly interesting instance of the same idea: we can have 
an émyBoA7 of the colourless atoms, for again it is an image based on 
apornus (notitiam, ii. 745, is always Lucretius’ technical translation of 
mporynyis). In (d) I think Winckelmann’s emendation cannot be right, 
for we should not have an émiBodn rijs Stavoias of ‘animals’ either as 
a direct mental apprehension of a subtle image, or as a scientific 
concept (though we might of course have an ordinary zpéAmWis of 
‘animal’). Lucretius would more naturally have said simply, ‘look at 
animals’, as he practically does in ii. 342 ff. If zwzce mentem is right, it 
is a loose use of the phrase. Finally, in (e) we have an instance without 
a technical term of the general idea of the éruBoA1 rs Suavotas in the 
primary sense of the apprehension of subtle (/envza) images. 

It may fairly be said then that the Latin passages, so far from 
creating any difficulty or being in any way inconsistent with Epicurus’ 
phraseology, strongly confirm the general view we have taken, and 
especially the second sense of émuBod? tis Siavoias as the apprehen- 
sion of a scientifically verified concept. 


1 p. 24. aD NG 


LETTER TO- PYTHOCLES 


Tue authenticity of the Epistle to Pythocles appears to have been 
a matter of doubt even in antiquity, as we learn from a note! of 
Philodemus, the Epicurean, found among the rolls of Herculaneum. 
The work itself, as Usener has clearly shown,? strongly confirms this 
suspicion. ‘The sections dealing with different topics are not united, 
as are those in the other epistles, by any link of thought‘or even by 
the familiar introductory phrases xat pry, ddda piv Kai, &c.: their 
order is unsystematic, and the stars are dealt with twice in §§ 90-98 
and §§ 111-115, the latter passage being added as an afterthought. 
We may add that the style is neither the highly technical and crabbed 
writing of the first letter, nor the polished and more elaborate diction 
of the third, but a slipshod composition suggestive of abridgement. 
It might perhaps be answered to Usener’s objections that the subjects 
with which the letter deals do not admit of much co-ordination, and are 
always put together in Epicurean documents in a rather haphazard 
manner, as in the sixth book of Lucretius: the double treatment of 
the stars, too, is not a greater dislocation than we find in the text of 
the first letter, as we now have it. But in fact the letter throughout 
bears the clearest marks of being an abridged compilation from some 
larger work, the gist of Epicurus’ teaching being put down rather 
hastily into a small compass. Yet, as Usener has himself shown, this 
very fact allows us to place complete confidence in the authority, if 
not the authenticity, of the letter: we may be confident that, with the 
exception of the introduction, we have the exact teaching and in many 
cases probably the exact words of the Master himself. The letter is 
not of such great interest as the other two, either in the subjects 
treated or the manner of treatment, but it helps greatly, when com- 
pared with the sixth book of Lucretius, to fill in the details of the 
Epicurean system. 

Pythocles, to whom the letter is addressed, was a young dis- 
ciple of great beauty, of whom Epicurus was very fond. He thought 
him, we are told,’ a sort of Alcibiades, and a fragment of a 
letter addressed to him speaks of Epicurus waiting for ‘the coming 
of his lovely and godlike presence’. In another place’ we find 


1 Voll. Hercul. coll. alt., 1.1, f. 152 troyp[laly rw[d AaluBarferly, ws wept Twav 
émoror[Gv] Kat ris [mpds T1vOloxAéa nle]pi [me]rewpor EmTouhs. 
2 pp. xxxvii—xli. 4 ‘ : 
3 Alciphro, Ep. ii. 3 “AAmBiadnv Twa TlvdowAea voice. 
4 Fr. 34 kadedovpat mpocdonay Ti ipeptay nal iadbedv cov elaodov, 
5 Fr, 33 maidelav 5¢ waaay, paxape, petye TaxaTiov dpapevos. 
$ 2 
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Epicurus adjuring him to ‘unmoor his bark and flee from all cul- 
ture ’, in the idea doubtless that he should give himself up to the study 
of Epicurean philosophy. A letter to Idomeneus * addresses him appa- 
rently as a sort of guardian of Pythocles, and suggests that his conduct 
needed control. It was then natural that he should be selected by 
the compiler as the recipient of this letter. 


IntropucTion (§§ 84-88). 


The introduction is, no doubt, the work of the compiler, and is 
closely modelled in thought and diction on the introductions to the 
other letters, but by an occasional strange word or phrase seems to 
show that it is not by Epicurus himself. §§ 84, 85 are the usual 
epistolary opening, the request from Pythocles for a treatment of 
To peréwpa and Epicurus’ consent, together with the hope that it will 
be of value to other disciples as well: all this might be suggested by 
the opening of the letter to Herodotus. 


§ 84. 1. K\éwv is otherwise unknown, and is possibly a quite 
imaginary person. 

2. Sveréders . . . €werp@ : Of course epistolary imperfects. 

3. eis pakdptov Bioy, ‘to a life of happiness’, which results from the 
knowledge of, and obedience to, the Epicurean philosophy: cf. 76 
paxapiws Cv, Ep. iii, § 128, &c. 

4. Siadoyiopav: cf. duadoyrpdv and diadoyicpara below, but other- 
wise not an Epicurean word, and suggestive rather of other schools of 
philosophy in which discussion and dialectic played a larger part. 

5. Tept TOv petedpwy ‘the phenomena of the sky’: a regular term in 
Epicurus of wide connotation, including not merely what we should 
now call meteorology, but astronomy and, indeed, all the phenomena 
of the sky, and certain subterranean phenomena as well: cf. e.g. 
Kinks Xie 

edwrepiypadoy, ‘easy to be drawn in outline’ or ‘sketched’. Again 
otherwise unknown in Epicurus. 

8. Baordfers: the MSS. have Baorafew, which would, of course, 
continue the construction of «var, but is made impossible by the 
parenthetical as épys. The choice lies between Casaubon’s Baoraleis 
and Usener’s Bacréfovr, and in spite of the prevalence of epistolary 
imperfects, the simpler emendation is the better; it is adopted by 
Bignone and von der Muehll. The literal meaning ‘you have in your 
hands ’, for purposes of study, is more probable than the derivative 
‘you carry in your mind’, which would hardly be possible without 
some addition. Crénert proposes the more violent change to 
Kadvvatov .. . Baordalew. 

9. cuveoxéOyper: i.e. ‘I am constrained’ by the great hopes I have 
of your future to accede to your request. 


1 Fr, 28 ef BovAe mAovotoy TvOoxAéa moihoa, wi) xpyuarov mpooride, THs 5k 
émOupias ddaipe. 
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§ 85. 1. Ta Aowwa mévta, ‘all my other writings’, a slightly odd 
expression, which would not however be improved by Usener’s sugges- 
tion ra Neczrovra. 

4. duovohoyias: Epicurus’ regular technical term for the knowledge 
of nature and natural laws: cf. Ep. i, § 37, 1. 2; K. A. xi. 

ee: ‘genuine’, i.e. the Epicurean science as opposed to any 
other. 

Tots eis doxoNlas. .. éumemAeypévors, ‘ for those involved too deeply 
{sc. to have time for full philosophical study) in one of the routine 
occupations’, For éyxvxA in this sense cf. Fr. lviii rod rept rd 
€yxixdia kai roditixa Secpwrnpiov. 

6. meptddeve, ‘ go through from point to point’. A good Epicurean 

word: cf. Ep. i, § 36, l. 10 tis cuvexots Tav SAwv Teptodedas. 
_ J. €v TH pixpad émitopy mpds “Hpddorov daeotethapey : an attempt to 
link on this letter with the first that suggests doubts as to its genuine- 
ness. It is interesting to find that as early as the composition of this 
letter—in the first or second generation of Epicurus’ pupils—the letter 
to Herodotus was known as the pixpda éxrouy in distinction to the 
peyady érvroun, which was probably a more complete but less elaborate 
exposition of the whole system, intended for novices. Bignone notes, 
however, that in the Veta Epzcurz, § 135, a passage is quoted as from 
the puxpa éxcrouy which does not occur in the letter to Herodotus: 
this throws some doubt on the identification. It was the peydAn 
émitouy in all probability which was used by Lucretius: see Giussani, 
vol. i, p. 10. 

§§ 85-87 are concerned with the purpose of this investigation of the 
phenomena of the sky and the principles of its conduct. The sections 
are entirely based on two main ideas and their interconnexion, and 
are modelled both in diction and subject on §§ 78-80 of the letter 
to Herodotus. (1) The purpose of this branch of inquiry, as of all 
others in the Epicurean philosophy, is to prepare the way for the 
tranquil life: so long as we have any disquieting suspicion that the 
movements of the stars or phases of the weather are due to divine 
action and portend or express the attitude of divine beings to men, we 
cannot live undisturbed: we must learn that they are all caused by 
the action of natural law. (2) In the method of inquiry we shall find 
a difference from the procedure employed in ethics and in the explana- 
tion of earthly phenomena. In both those spheres it is possible to 
trace any given effect to its one single cause, but in dealing with 7a 
peréwpa we shall often have to suggest several causes for the same 
phenomenon—and this for two reasons: firstly, that in these greater 
phenomena of nature there often is more than one cause which can 
produce the same effect ; secondly, that, as we are not able to observe 
them as closely as earthly phenomena, we cannot be sure of the 
exact cause in any given case. We must then be ready to accept any 
probable explanation, provided it does not conflict with the data of 
sense-perception. But this plurality of causes need not cause us any 
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disturbance—and here the two ideas draw together—for it is not due 
to any arbitrariness or uncertainty in the sequence of occurrences,. 
or to any breach in the laws of nature, but merely to the natural. 
difference of the phenomena themselves and our relation to 
them. These two notions are repeated ad nauseam throughout the 
letter. 

At the end of § 87 Epicurus proceeds more closely to the question. 
of method, and says that we must use the analogy of earthly pheno-- 
mena to explain the heavenly, but never in doing so lose sight of the 
exact sense-impression which the phenomena in question makes 
upon us. 

9. pi)... vopifew: this direct general prohibition with yy and the 
infinitive is not characteristic of Epicurus’ own style: he would usually 
say ov det vopilew Or ov voyoréov. For this reason Kochalsky pro- 
posed to alter éx, which Usener regards as suspectum, to eixds. But 
py (not ov) makes this impossible, and also invalidates Bignone’s. 
explanation that we should understand de? or duvarév or évd€éxerau. 

10. kata ouvapyy, ‘in connexion’ with the other doctrines of the 
system, physical or moral: see below for the distinction which 
Epicurus makes. For the expression cf. § 88, l. 2 ra cvvarropeva 
TOUTY. 

adtoteh@s, ‘independently’, as a department by themselves. For 
the general idea of the ultimate moral purpose of all physical investiga- 
tion cf. Ep.i, § 82, 1. 1 7 de arapakia 76 rovtwy mavtwv atoAchvobat KTr. 
and K. A. xi. Bignone notes the supremacy of the moral interest in 
philosophy after the time of Aristotle. 

§ 86. 1. pte: notice the very slight connexion. As Usener 
remarks, Epicurus himself would have written éreira pyre. Kochalsky. 
would transfer xai from after advvarov before pyre. 

76 aduvaToy Kat mapaPidLeo@ar, ‘ to try actually to force that which is. 
impossible ’, i.e. to force on phenomena an explanation derived from. 
prejudice, but inconsistent with the evidence of the senses. An 
expression quite in Epicurus’ manner, the sense of which is resumed 
in dgidpata Keva. kal vouobeoias below, |. 9. 

kat is a little forced, and is omitted in several of the MSS. Crénert 
would expunge it, and Bignone thinks that it attached a second 
adjective which has fallen out, and would read kai (émpaxrov), ‘and 
would not lead to practical results’. I think xai may be retained as 
emphasizing wapaPialeo Oar. 

2. Tots mepi Biwy Aéyors, ‘the theories on various types of lives’, 
ic. On ethics, The expression is odd, but doubtless intended as 
a link with Epicurus’ treatise, epi Biwv (cf. D.L. x. 27. 30): this 
again seems to point to a compiler. 

3. TOv GAXwy huoikdy mpoBAnpdtwv: i.e. the problems of earthly 
phenomena and the problems of the d@dyAa concerning the ultimate 
composition of the universe, in both of which there is only one 
right explanation. 
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3- kdBapow, ‘explanation’, ‘clearing up’, a very unusual use, but 
paralleled just below, § 87. 4, by éxxabaipopevuv. 

4. Ot. 76 wav ...: a quotation from Ep. i, § 39, |. 7. 

gépata: the MSS. have cdma, and the passage in Ep.i is not 
decisive owing to a lacuna, but Epicurus elsewhere always uses 
odpara in the plural. The atomic theory does not conceive of matter 
as one body, but an infinite number of bodies. We should, therefore, 
accept Usener’s correction. 

dvapis pdais: sc. the void. Cf. Ep. i, § 40, |. 2, and note there, 

Ste Growa (ra) ororxeta: cf. Ep. i, § 41, 1.1. Usener’s insertion of 
the article is necessary. 

5. Ta Tovaita 8% dca is Bignone’s correction for the MS. ra rouwdra 
#) 6oa: this seems better than Usener’s omission of #, which it is hard 
to account for. 

doa povaxty éxer. .., ‘all things that have only one method of 
harmony with phenomena’, i.e. can only be explained in one way 
which is consistent with the evidence of the senses. 

7. TAeovaxty exer Kat THs yevéoea@s aitiav: not ‘have a complex 
cause of birth’, but ‘ several possible causes of birth’ ; see introductory 
note above, and compare Ep. i, § 80, ]. 10 rAcovayds yiverau, 

8. tis odcias . . . katnyopiay, ‘an account of its existence’. kary- 
yopia is again not a normal word in Epicurus, though he uses the 
verb. 

g. d&idpata Kevd, ‘propositions assumed without ground’, ie. @ 
priori statements not founded on the evidence of the senses: so xevds 
always in Epicurus ; e.g. xevjs d0éys, § 87, 1. 2, below, and K. A. xv, 
XXX, 

vopo8ectas : similarly the ‘laying down of principles’ before inquiry. 

§ 87. 1. 73n ddoyias has the best MS. authority, but B and other 
MSS. read idvaAoyias, which may conceal idvAoyias in the sense 
of ‘ personal prejudice’, which would not be unlike Epicurean lan- 
guage. With the text as it stands 75) means ‘now that we have 
learnt the right method’. 

2. tod dBopuBws. . . Liv is of course the Epicurean ideal of life. So 
in the corresponding passage, Ep. i, § 80 drapaxrijca, drapaxrycopev. 

3. mavta... ylvetat doetotws corresponds to 76 abopiBus... Civ: 
the ideal is fulfilled, and all life runs without disturbance. 

Kata mdvrev (tov). . , éxkafatpopévwv: with some hesitation I have 
adopted the emendation of Bignone, ‘all goes without disturbance in 
regard to all of the phenomena explained in several ways in harmony 
with our experience, when one admits convincing explanations of 
them’: i.e. if you once accept the principle that all convincing 
explanations must be admitted, then you can have the same drapagia 
with regard to the celestial phenomena as you can have in morals and 
earthly phenomena. HPQ have zay rév and the other MSS. have 
xara mévrev without the article, which will not stand, Bignone’s 
reading involves an unusual meaning of xard with the genitive, but 
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is better than the alternative xara wav rév. Usener alters Kata tO Kat, 
‘even when all things are explained in several ways’, but that is 
against Epicurus’ teaching, for he only admits such plural explanations 
in regard to celestial phenomena. Crénert would omit xara, making 
the construction an awkward genitive absolute. 

6. karahiny, ‘leaves undisturbed ’, does not try to get rid of it: so 
darohimry in the next clause as opposed to exBarn. 

8. émi. . . Tov pd8oy, ‘to superstition ’, for the characteristic of the 
religious explanation of phenomena is that it asserts one theory to the 
exclusion of all others, and claims certainty where it cannot be attained 
by reason. 

onpeta, ‘indications’: earthly phenomena cannot give us certain 
explanations of heavenly phenomena, but they can afford hints and 
analogies, which we can follow up. 

g. 8 éwi: Usener’s text, which, on the whole, seems the best solu- 
tion. The MSS. are divided between d€ 7, from which Usener’s 
conjecture is derived, and 8€ twa, which would just construe, though 
the repetition of rwa just below would be very awkward. Bignone 
conjectures 5¢ 7u(6a)vd, carrying on the idea of 76 wiAavoAoyovpevov in 
]. 5, but this is going very far away from the text. 

10. 4: a brilliant correction of Woltjer’s for the meaningless 7 of 
the MSS. 

kat od Ta. . . patvdueva: almost concessive in effect, ‘though we 
cannot observe celestial phenomena’. The clause would certainly be 
made easier by Crénert’s odx ds (based on F’s otrws), but the change 
is not necessary. 

§ 88. 1. 16... dvtacpa: the actual appearance of the phenomena 
in sense-perception. 

éxdotou: there seems no reason for accepting the conjecture in 
Usener’s note éxacrov, which is derived from the éxdorwy of Froben’s 
edition. 

ThpyTéov, ‘must be kept to’, a favourite word of Epicurus’ in this 
sense: cf. Ep. i, § 38, 1. 4 kata tas aicOjoeas Set ravra typetv. A 
good instance of this principle is Epicurus’ theory that sun and moon 
are actually the size we see them ; aic@yovs here gives us information 
and we must not try to get behind it. 

kal éml Ta cuvamtdépeva ... TAEovaxas ourtedetoPar: lit. ‘and as re- 
gards what is associated with the actual appearance we must distinguish 
those things of which there is no evidence in our experience against 
several causes’. rd cuvartopeva are the opinions (mpoodogaldpeva) 
which we associate with the actual perception of sensation. In deal- 
ing with celestial phenomena we must distinguish those opinions, 
which may all simultaneously be true, from those which are certainly 
true or certainly false. This is Bignone’s explanation of the passage, 
and I have little doubt that it is right. Usener reads ér for ét and 
puts a comma at d.uperéov, ‘we must distinguish from the actual 
appearance that which is associated with it, and of which there is no 
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evidence against several causes’. But this is not so satisfactory, since 
among the cvvarréueva of an appearance there may be some where 
there is no question of several opinions, 

2. & od« dvtipaptupetrat : another technical expression of Epicurus’ : 
we must bring our several explanations to the test of our experience 


and reject any which are refuted by it: there may still be several left 
uncontradicted. 


I. Wortps. 


The compiler of the letter plunges at once into the physical theory 
of Epicurus, and deals first with the nature and formation of worlds. 
As he is obviously putting together his account from different sources 
(sometimes apparently from the letter-to Herodotus), the result is 
a little disjointed and here and there obscure. But we are not justified 
in rejecting as glosses statements, for which there is good evidence 
elsewhere, on the ground that they do not fit in very well with the 
context (see notes on lines 5 and 6). A world is first defined as 
a circumscribed portion of sky: then its boundaries and shape are 
discussed. We are next told that there are infinite worlds, and their 
creation and growth are described with comments on certain false 
theories. All these are well-known Epicurean topics, and the details 
will be better discussed in the individual notes. §§ 45, 73, and 74 of 
the letter to Herodotus should be compared together with Lucr. ii. 
1048-1174 and v. 416-508, 534-563. 

4. kéopos. Epicurus’ conception of a ‘world’, like that of all 
ancient philosophers, was of a system in which the earth was the 
centre, and around it moved in orbits ever more distant, moon, sun, 
planets, and stars, the circumference of heaven forming the outer 
boundary. He differed from most of his predecessors in conceiving 
that there was an infinite number of such xécjor besides our own. 

Tep.oxy Tis odpavod: i.e. a certain portion of sky circumscribed by 
a boundary (zépas). 

dotpa: including sun and moon as well as stars: cf. § go, 1.6 76s 
Te Kal cedrvn Kal Ta Nowra dotpa. Lucretius similarly uses as/ra in 
an inclusive sense, v. 509. 

yiv, ‘an earth’, a body like our earth to be the centre of the system. 

5. wévra Ta atvdueva: both astronomical and meteorological; in 
fact, those with which he deals in the rest of this letter. 

5, 6. From this point the rest of the sentence is very confused in 
the MSS.: it runs dzoropyy éxovea dd Tod dzeipov Kai Katadyyovca 
év répate } dpad % wvKvG Kal ob Avopévov wévta Ta ev aitG avyxvow 
Anpperar Kai Ajyouca 7H ev repiayouervw . . . Teprypadyv. It is, I think, 
clear that this has been put together from various sources, but we are 
not justified in assuming with Usener (who expunges xai xataAjyovoa 
... rox and Kai of Avopévov . . . Ajwerau as two separate glosses) 
that the composition was affected by any one other than the original 
compiler of the letter. It is surely more reasonable to suppose some 
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dislocation. 0% Avoyévov. . . Afperas is clearly part of the definition 
and should come first: then follow certain descriptive participial 
clauses, (1) of its nature droropiy . . . dzrefpov, (2) of its boundary Kal 
Katadyyoura . . . oTdow éxovtt, (3) of its shape kal otpoyyvAnv.. - 
meptypapyv. Kal Ayyovoa then, which occurs in the MSS. after 
Ajwerar, Should be omitted as a mere repetition of kal Kxarahyyoura 
above caused by the misplacement of the clause ob Avopevov. . - 
Ajerar, and a participle (yovca) must be supplied with the last 
clause. We thus obtain a consistent and reasonable statement, and 
are not excluding phrases which add much force to the description. 
Bignone follows Usener in excluding the two clauses, but notes that 
they hang closely together: it is because the worlds have a definite 
boundary that their dissolution implies the destruction of all within 
them. 

5. 08 Auopevou ... Anerar: i.e. the zepioyy is not any casual piece 
of sky ‘cut off’, but an organized whole, the dissolution of which implies 
disturbance in all its parts. The masculine ot goes back, slightly 
irregularly, to xoopos in spite of the intervening zrepiox7. 

6. dmrotophv éxouoa. . .: i.e. it is a portion cut off from the infinite 
universe. This idea had been already stated by Leucippus: D. L. ix. 
31 yiver Oar 8é rods Kdcpovs ovTw pépecOar kat aroropay ex THs areipov 
(sc. Picews) TOAAG THpata, TavTOIa ToIs Txnuaow eis peya Kevov. For 
atroropnv €xovoa equivalent practically to dmorpnfetca cf. ordow 
éxovrt, 1. 8 A 

7. kat katadyjyouca év mépatt: i.e. a world has a quite definite 
boundary : cf. Ep. i, § 73, 1. 7 rods Kéopous’. . . Kal tacav ovyKpiow 
TETTEPAT EVV. 

7 dpo.o 4 mwuxvo: this boundary may in its composition be either 
dense or rare: that of our world, the ‘ flammantia moenia mundi’ (Lucr. 
i. 73), is rare: cf, Aetius ii. 7. 3, p. 336 d (Usener, 77. 303) "Exixoupos 
éviwy mev KOoMwV apaLov TO 7épas, éviwy S& TuKVdY, Kal TOUTwWY TA péV 
TWa Kwovpeva TAO akivynTa. 

7 év teptayonevw % év otdow exovtr: the outer circumference may 
either move round, as most probably, according to Epicurus, does 
that of our world (§ 92), or be stationary : cf. the passage from Aetius 
just quoted. Gassendi corrected the MS. error évoracw to év ordovw. 

8: Kal otpoyyvAny . . . meptypapyy: for this possibility of variation 
in the shape of worlds cf. Ep. i, § 74, 1. 1 éru 88 Kal rods Kdcpous ore 
ef dvaykys Set vopilew &va oxnpaticpov éxovras .. .: and the scholion 
on that passage, ods pév yap odatpoeideis, Kal woedels &AAOvs, Kal 
dAAovworxyjpovas érépovs. Bignone notes that the Pythagoreans con- 
ceived of a triangular world and Empedocles of an egg-shaped world. 

g. (€xouea): the only alternative to inserting a participle here seems 
to be to read xara orpoyytAnv for kal erpoyyvAnv as does the Tauchnitz 
text. But though the confusion of xaé and xaré is very frequent in 
these MSS., the sense is unnatural, and the sentence becomes still more 
incoherent. Usener and Bignone follow the MSS. with no alteration, 
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constructing zepvypadyv presumably after gyovri, but this is very 
awkward and hardly sense: a répas cannot have a TEprypapy. 

_ Taytax@s : including, I think, all the previously mentioned alterna- 
tives, the density or rareness and movement or stationary character of 
eth zrépas, as well as the varieties of shape. The variant TavTaxov IS 
a mere error. 

10. TOv yap patvopévwy . . .: an application of the principle above, 
J, 2 & ob« dvriyaprupetrat ois rap’ Hiv Pawopévors mweovaxas cvvTe- 
AcioGar, Though our world has a zépas which is épaudy and repiayé- 
pevov, and is in shape odarpoeidys, there is no evidence that there are 
not elsewhere worlds in which these details differ. 

(év) 7@Se: a necessary correction of Usener’s for the MS. rade. 

II. Afjyor obx €or katahaBety: we cannot advance to the end of 
the world and ourselves perceive its nature : xarada(eiy here of sense- 
perception. 

§ 89. 2, eioly Gmetpor rd wAHO0s: so Ep. i, § 45, 1. 3 GAAG pve t 
Kogpot amrepo eioiv, which may be the source on which the compiler 
draws: but the idea is an Epicurean commonplace: cf. Lucr. ii. 1048- 
1089. 

katadaBeiv: here of mental perception : we can quite well picture it 
in our mind, and, as Lucretius shows (loc. cit.), cari adduce many 
reasons to prove it must be so. : 

3. é kdopw : a curious idea, which I do not know elsewhere: a new 
world might form itself within an existing world, presumably as the 
old world dissolved. 

4. kat (év): the addition seems necessary, and Usener had already 
suggested xay in his notes. 

petaxoopiw: a famous technical word of Epicurus’.. There being 
in the universe all these xéapor of various shapes, there must be 
intervals between them, in which new worlds might be formed. It 
was in the peraxdopua that Epicurus placed the abodes of the gods: 
Cicero, de Naz. Deor. i. 8. 18, translates the word by zntermundza. 

év wokuxéva tém@: it would be a place in which there was much 
void, but not entire void, for there is no large space of that character 
in the universe : Leucippus then (z.vés) was wrong in believing it to be 
a ‘great space of pure void’: cf. uéya xevdv in the passage quoted 
above on § 88, 1. 6. 

5. év peyddy eidtxpivel, sc. térm. There is no need with Zeller to 
write év peyddw xai ciduxpwe? xevG. Bignone notes the difficulties 
which arose because the atomists did not sufficiently distinguish 
between space = extension and empty space. The phrase peydA eihi- 
kptvet kat xevG is an attempt to express the latter, like Lucretius’ ‘locus 
intactus, inane, vacansque’, i. 334. 

6. twvés: Casaubon’s correction for twa, an obvious error. 

émutnSelwy tw... The Epicurean theory of the formation of 
a world: many conditions are requisite besides the mere aggregation 
of atoms in a void: (a) they must be atoms of the right kind to form 
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combinations, &c. ; (4) they must be capable of uniting (rpooGéces) and 
forming organized bodies (SuapOpdceis) and causing changes of posi- 
tion ; (c) they must be able to supply the right material to the right 
places. 

8. mpocOécers: the juxtapositions of matter which are creative of 
things. 

StapOpdcets, ‘articulations’, i.e. they must be able to form bodies 
which are organized: Bignone takes it to mean more definitely ‘con- 
nexions’, but it implies the notion of separation as well as that of union. 

petactdcets: the moving of portions of matter to their appropriate 
places, e. g. of the fiery materials to the sky, where they can form the 
heavenly bodies and ether. 

g. éwapdevcets, ‘irrigations’, not merely of liquid material, but of 
the constant supply of appropriate material to the appropriate quarter. 
The whole description should be compared with Lucr. v. 449-494, 
and especially with ii. 1112-1119, where the diction is very like that 
here : 

nam sua cuique locis ex omnibus omnia plagis 
corpora distribuuntur et ad sua saecla recedunt, 
umor ad umorem, terreno corpore terra 

crescit et ignem ignes procudunt aetheraque aether, 
donec ad extremum crescendi perfica finem 

omnia perduxit rerum natura creatrix ; 

ut fit ubi nilo iam plus est quod datur intra 

vitalis venas quam quod fluit atque recedit. 


10. €ws teherdoews, ‘until the period of completion’. Epicurus 
held that with worlds so with bodies there was a process of gradual 
growth, new material being always absorbed, until a limit of comple- 
tion was reached, and from that time began the process of decay, in 
which more was given off than taken in: cf. Lucr. ii. 1105-1174. 

kat Stapovijs, ‘and stability’: Epicurus recognized such a period 
between those of growth and decay. It is unnecessary to follow 
Usener in altering to diapovyy (sc. rovodvrwv), which is very awkward 
in construction. 

II, Td GroBAynPevta OewéAva: the atomic foundations on which the 
world is built: i.e. the original nuclei which uniting in their turn 
formed ‘ things’. 

Thy Tpoodox}y Suvarat wovetoOat : i.e. as long as they are capable of 
assimilating new material. See Lucr. ii. loc. cit. and particularly 
II 22-1130, 

§ 90. 1. ob yap dOporcpdy Set pdvov: a mere aggregation of atoms 
in a void, such as Leucippus had supposed, is not sufficient to make 
a world: the atoms must have these other characteristics, which will 
produce the proper unions, and enable the process of assimilation to 
take place. 


otSé Sivov: he passes from Leucippus to Democritus, rav pvoikov 
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kahouuevwov ts, who thought that a world was produced mechanically 
by an atomic whirl, caused in its turn by his convenient ‘ maid-of-ali- 
work’ dydyxy, acting thus in a purely arbitrary manner: Epicurus 
thus asserts his independence of both his predecessors in the atomic 
theory. 

_, 2 Kara 1d Sofafspuevov, ‘according to the mere fancy of the 
imagination ’, Democritus’ supposition of the whirl created by dvdéyxn 
rests on no evidence of the senses, and it is directly opposed to 
pawdpeva (see below): it was an dfiwya Kevov kat vouobecta. Epicurus 
had of course another quarrel with Democritus’ notion of dvdyxn in 
the region of morals. 

3. atfeoOai te: we must supply rév xécpov. Democritus’ notion 
apparently was that the whirl went on gradually increasing in size by 
the assimilation of external particles, until it grew so big as to come 
into collision with another world, and then followed destruction: cf. 
Hippol. 565. 13.4 POeipecOar dé airois ix’ dAAjAwv mpocrirrovtas. 

Tay puoixdy: said contemptuously. of dvorxoi, for Epicurus, are 
the earlier cosmologists, whom he associates with the unbending appli- 
cation of davdy«y, and therefore with determinism: cf. Ep. iii, § 134. 1 
érel Kpetrrov Av TO Tept Ocdv piOw KataKoAoviely % TH TV protKdv 
ciuappevy SovAevev: but he is always thinking principally of 
Democritus. 

4. ToOTO yap . . . ToOLS hatvopevors: this might be very diffi- 
cult to explain, if we had not got the illuminating passage at the 
end of Lucr. ii, for of course we have no sense-evidence of the 
creation and destruction of worlds. Epicurus clearly refers to 
the analogy of the growth of bodies, where we see the process of 
assimilation up to a point, after which decay sets in owing to the 
excess of matter lost over that taken in. 


II. Tue Heaventy Bopies. 


The second main section of the letter, which extends to § gg, deals 
with the heavenly bodies as constituent parts of their respective worlds. 
A variety of points is dealt with in the order traditional in Epicurean 
works. The epitome is very brief, but can be supplemented from, 
other Epicurean sources, and especially from the fifth book of 
Lucretius. The general ideas are founded on the notions of 
Epicurus’ predecessors, and particularly of Democritus, but there 
are many characteristic additions and alterations. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the whole conception is geocentric. 

(a) (4) § 90. 6-11 deal with the creation and constitution of the 
heavenly bodies. They were not independently formed and then 
included in a world, but were gradually fashioned inside the world, as 
appropriate bodies were linked on to them: these bodies were rare in 
texture, and of the nature of wind or fire. All these are doctrines of 
the Atomic School. 
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6. Ta Aouwd dotpa: the sun and moon being themselves included as 
dotpa, as in § 88, 1. 4, above. 

(od) is an old and necessary addition: the sentence must have been 
negative, as is shown by dA’ (1. 7), and proved by our general know- 
ledge of Epicurus’ theories. Bignone has pointed out that there is no 
real contradiction between this passage and De Placitis, i. 4 (Usener, 
Jr. 308), in which the air is said cupepirapBdvew 7a dorpa in its 
rotation: this does not necessarily imply that they were originally 
outside the kécpos. 

xa® éautd, ‘independently ’, outside the xécjos. 

7. For the gloss after rod xécpov see note below. 

8. ed0Us, ‘from the start’, i.e. from the origin of their own existence 
and that of the xdapos: as soon as a world was formed, the heavenly 
bodies began to be created in it: cf. Lucr. v. 443-454. 

mpooxptaets: a technical term of Anaxagoras, here used exactly in 
his sense, and possibly with intentional reminiscence. From the 
original chaos bodies of like texture were separated out (xpio.s) and 
joined one another (zpés): cf. Lucr. v. 443 sq.: 


diffugere inde loci partes coepere paresque 
cum paribus iungi res et discludere mundum 
membraque dividere et magnas disponere partis. 


g. dwheets, ‘ vortices’, referring to the independent rotation of the 
revolving nuclei, and not to the dtves which causes the movement of 
the heavenly bodies through the sky. 

AetTopepay, ‘of light parts’: the idea being that the lighter bodies 
were ‘ squeezed out’ between the heavier, which formed the earth, and 
so lifted into the sky to form sun, moon, &c.: cf. Lucr. v. 453: 


expressere ea quae mare sidera solem 
lunamque efficerent et magni moenia mundi. 


mveupatikav, ‘of the nature of wind’, and therefore volatile, and 
capable of rising and subsequently performing the revolution. 
Bignone translates ‘ gaseous’, but that seems to introduce too modern 
an idea. 

10, mupoevday, ‘of the nature of fire’, and therefore capable of 
giving out heat and light. 

 aio@yorg: perception cannot of course give us any information 
as to the creation of the heavenly bodies nor directly as to their 
composition: but it does show them to us moving through the sky 
and giving out light, and we must therefore infer their nature on the 
analogy of similar phenomena on earth. 

In the course of the sentence at different places in different MSS., 
but in most after rod xécpov and aténow Adu Bavev, are found the 
words xai doa ye d) oder and dpoiws S& cal yp Kal Oddarra. The 
variation of their position in the MSS. would alone justify us in 
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following Usener and excluding them as glosses, but the internal 
evidence is also strong. xal dca ye 53) odfer was an ill-expressed note 
to include, e.g. comets, falling-stars, and other heavenly phenomena, 
which hardly come under the head of ra Aourd dorpa, but owfer is a 
word Epicurus would not have used in this sense. Gassendi’s proposal 
to attach the words to the other gloss, ‘the earth and the sea and all 
that in them is’, does not help, nor is it improved by Usener’s sugges- 
tion ovép, and the Tauchnitz reading dca ye 5} fWwv is very irrelevant. 
Bignone regards them as continuing the construction of id rod kdcpov, 
‘by the world and those parts of it which serve as its defence’, 
i.e. the flammantia moenia mundt, but this seems very far-fetched. 
Similarly dpoiws 8& Kai yj Kai OdAacca was meant to note that earth 
and sea too were not an independent creation: this is of course quite 
good Epicurean doctrine, but it cannot have been in the text here, as 
sea and earth are certainly not composed of Aerropepets pices, roe 
TVEVLATLKAL 7) TUPOELOEiS. 

(c) § 91. The size of the heavenly bodies is in reality either the 
same or slightly larger or smaller than we see them. This is one of 
the most characteristic of Epicurus’ doctrines both in its boldness and 
its childishness. It was of course based primarily on his complete 
trust in the evidence of sense-perception. We see sun, moon, and 
stars as of a certain size; we have no right to attempt to go behind 
the evidence of our senses: therefore they are that size. But he 
based it also on terrestrial analogies: in the case of earthly fires, we 
notice that we cease to feel their heat before they appear through 
distance to diminish in size (Lucr. v. 566-573): but we are very 
conscious of the sun’s heat, therefore it has not diminished in 
apparent size. Again, the outline of a light becomes blurred before 
it decreases in size: but the moon’s outline is not blurred: therefore 
it again has not diminished (Lucr. v. 579-584). This argument the 
compiler merely alludes to in 1]. 5, but it is clearer in the scholiast’s 
reference to the eleventh book of the Ilept dvcews: see app. crit., 
‘if its size had been lost through the distance much more would its 
colour have been: for there is no distance better adapted for such loss 
than that of the sun’, i.e. no earthly fire is ever so far away and 
therefore so likely to lose both in size and splendour. 

r. (kal cedjvns): an almost certain addition of Usener’s : ‘ Epicurus ’ 
would hardly have written #Alov te Kai trav Aourav dotpwv: cf. § go, 
1. 6, above. 

2. kata pév 7d mpds Fas... Kara Sé 7d Kab’ aird. At once an 
indication of the line of thought in Epicurus’ remarkable decision, and 
an interesting illustration of the whole idea of émpapripyors (see notes 
on Ep. i, §§ 50, 51, and K. A. xxiv). We see the sun a certain size : that 
is its size pds fas: i.e. that is what the sun looks like at the distance 
we are from it, just as a distant tower looks round. Are we then to 
conclude at once that zs its size xaf’ aitd? No, it is a tpoopévov: we 
must try for éxipapripyois. In the case of the tower we can go nearer 
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to it and see: we cannot do this with the sun, but we can use the 
analogy of terrestrial lights (see introductory note to this section), and 
shall then have confirmatory evidence that xa6’ atrd it is about the 
size we can see it. Bignone takes xara... 76 mpdos nuas to mean ‘as 
far as concerns us’, i.e. as far as it is necessary for our happiness 
to know, but that does not make a natural contrast with ro. . . 
Kal’ aro. 

pev 76: Schneider’s correction of pévrou. 

3. aiverat: the reference to the eleventh book of the Iepi dicews, 
which comes in at this point in the MSS., is a very obvious scholium. 
The illustration, which is important, is quoted in the introductory 
note. 

Hro. petlov . . .: the idea of puxpd is certainly to be supplied with 
petLov as well as édarrov: cf. Lucr. v. 564, 565: 


nec nimio solis maior rota nec minor ardor 
esse potest, nostris quam sensibus esse videtur. 


And again 590, 591. 

After tyAtkoétov the MSS. have ovy dua, which I take to be 
merely a note on petLov...%... €Aarrov } TnAtkodTor, i.e. ‘it can’t 
be all these three at the same time’. Lachmann, believing it to be a 
corruption of a true reading, proposed rvydv, Usener with more 
probability rvyyave. But no verb is needed, and I believe the words 
are simply a ridiculous comment: so Kochalsky. 

oUTw yap kal Ta Tap tty mupd... would be almost intelligible in 
itself, but is explained by the scholiast’s quotation from the Ilepi 
gvcews and the parallel passage in Lucr. (see introductory note). 

6. kat wav 8€... As usual, what we must do is to look at the clear 
evidence of the senses and not confuse it with zpocdogafoueva: cf. 
Ep. i, § 50, &c. 

évoTnpa, ‘an objection’: apparently from its occurrence in Sextus 
Empiricus an Epicurean word for the more usual évoracts. 

7. évapyjpact, ‘the clear visions’ uncontaminated with opinion: a 
technical Epicurean word: cf. § 93, |. 9. 

8. év Tots mept dicews BiBAlors: i.e. presumably in Book XI, from 
which the passage quoted by the scholiast is taken. 

(Z) § 92. 1-8. The rising and setting of the heavenly bodies. Two 
possible explanations are given: (1) that of Heraclitus, that these 
bodies of light are extinguished at their setting and kindled again each 
day at their rising; (2) that of Anaximenes, that they appeared from 
behind the earth and then were hidden again by the land. Against 
neither of these explanations do phenomena afford any objection, and 
they must therefore be regarded as equally true: the phenomenon is 
one of those which may rXcovaxas yevéeoba. The alternatives are 
put with almost equal brevity by Lucr. v. 650-655, though in speaking 
a ee nature of dawn in the following paragraph he somewhat enlarges 
the ideas. 
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2, dvabw: cf. Aet. ii. 20.16 “HpdxXertos dvappa voepdv To ek 

Oaddrrys elvar Tov voy. Xenophanes appears to have held the same 
view (cf. Hippol. Ref i.14). Heraclitus’ own word is here intentionally 
recalled. 
_ Usener, thinking that dvayw and oBéow ought to be closely linked, 
inserts re after dvayw and omits xara before oBéow: but they corre- 
spond exactly to dvaroAds xai Svces above. The rising is caused by 
the dvayis and the setting by the oPéous, and a too close connexion 
would upset the correspondence. 

3- Suvac8ar: an or. obl. infinitive, or else prolate after évdéxera 
understood: cf. yiverOar, § 106. 2. It is not necessary to alter to 
duvarov with Usener. 

Teptotdcews, ‘the composition of the surrounding matter’, a 
favourite word of the writer’s: cf. § 102. 7, § 104. 9. Bignone trans- 
lates ‘ conditions’, but the two passages cited seem to show that the 
word has a more concrete meaning. The idea is explained more 
clearly by Lucretius, v. 660-668. The ‘seeds of fire’ gather together 
in the east towards dawn and make themselves into a compact body, 
which is the new sun. It is perhaps worth while noting that this 
theory of Heraclitus is quite incompatible with the idea of the gradual 
composition of the heavenly bodies in the growing xdéojos enunciated 
in § go. 

4. kat ka éxatépous toils tdmous, ‘ especially in regard to the two 
places on each occasion’, i.e. the places of the daily composition and 
extinction of sun (or moon): there must in the east be an atmosphere 
conducive to its kindling and in the west to its extinction. Meibom 
early emended to rpdzovs, which makes the clause meaningless, and 
Usener, adopting his reading, excluded the words as a gloss. Bignone 
shows that the inclusion of the words is essential: one of the objec- 
tions made in antiquity to the theory of Heraclitus was that though it 
was easy to conceive of the extinction of the sun in the western sea, 
it was by no means easy to imagine ils kindling in the east, and 
Lucretius (v. 660 ff.) lays special stress on this. There must there- 
fore be the requisite atmospheric composition ‘in both places’. 

5. (kai): a necessary addition made by Usener to correspond with 


kai kara dvayw, 1. 2. As so often, it was lost before xard by 


‘haplography ’. 

6. éxpdveray . . . émumpoo0érnow. We must remember that the 
early philosophers did not think of the earth as a sphere, and the sun’s 
nightly course did not present itself to them as a passing under 
the earth, so much as a passing round behind the lofty ground in 
the north, corresponding to a journey round the southern sky during 
the day-time. The earth was tilted up to the north and the sun 
went behind it. So Aristotle (Meteor. B. 1. 354228) referring to 
Anaximenes, zodAobs rei Ojvar tov dpxaiwy perewpordywv Tov HALov 
ph béperOar ind yiv, ddAG wept tiv ynv Kal Tov TéroV ToUToY, dpavi- 
LeoBar S& Kat rovetv voera Sia 7d tYyydyy elvar mpds apxtov tiv ‘yiy. 
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éxdvern and émurpocbérnows are again probably technical terms 
borrowed from one of those who held this theory. Some editors have 
doubted the form érurpoobérnow and wished to ‘restore’ érurpécOyow : 
but it is exactly the kind of form that one would expect to find in one 
of the older philosophers, from whom it is probably quoted. 

(e) §§ 92. 8-98. 3. The motions of the heavenly bodies are next 
dealt with and various possible causes suggested. There is an unfor- 
tunate lacuna, which almost certainly contained other explanations 
than the two given: we can restore them from the closely parallel 
passage in Lucr. v. 509-533. 

8. tds. . . kwyoeis: including both the daily revolution and the 
orbit of the heavenly bodies, their apparent path round the heavens, as 
indicated by the successive points of their daily rising. 

ook d8uvarov: a rather more tentative statement than usual. 

Q. Kata THY TOU OAou odpavod Sivyy : sc. the whole heaven moves round 
~in a whirl and takes the heavenly bodies with it. This was the theory 
of Anaximenes, who thought (Aet. ii. 2. 4) that the motion of the heaven 
was ‘like a mill-stone’ and not ‘like a wheel’, i.e. horizontal and not 
perpendicular: this of course corresponds with his notion of the daily 
revolution of the sun (see note on |. 1, above): cf. Lucr. v. 510-516, 
where the possible mechanism of this revolution is more fully 
explained. 

| tTourou pev . . . Sivnv: sc. the heaven as a whole remains 
stationary, and the individual heavenly bodies perform their circuits 
(cf. Lucr. v. 517-533). This individual motion may again be due to 
various causes, of which the text, as we have it, refers to two. 

10. kata Thy... dvdyxyy: i.e. a ‘natural law’, initiated at the begin- 
ning of the world, causes all the bodies to move in one direction. This 
of course, with its characteristic assertion of dvayxyn, was the theory 
of Democritus, which is explained at greater length by Lucr. v. 
621-636. 

I1, éw dvatohy, ‘ towards the east’: as Lucretius explains, the 
orbit of the heavenly bodies is in reality in the reverse direction to 
what it appears to us: for the nearer a body is to the earth the 
slower it moves, the moon slower than the sun, the sun than the 
planets. But when we observe this motion against the background 
of the fixed stars, it seems to us by a familiar optical delusion that 
they are moving in the reverse direction, the moon quicker than 
the sun, the sun than the planets. It is possible that this notion was 
explained in the passage lost in the lacuna. Bignone translates 
ér avaroAn, ‘ for their origin’, but it is surely impossible that the word 
could be used for the original creation of sun and moon: in reference 
to them it could only mean their daily rising. 

§ 93. There is undoubtedly something, probably several lines, lost 
at this point. Lucretius in the parallel passage mentions two other 
possible causes of the individual revolution of the heavenly bodies, 
(1) 519-521, that they were impelled by an internal fire trying to 
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escape: this appears to have been the theory of Anaximander, 
{2) 522-523, that they were driven on by an external current of air: 
this was the theory of Anaxagoras (Aet. ii. 23. 2). Then we pass on 
to the fourth explanation, which is here left us in a fragmentary 
condition. In Lucretius this appears in the form that the bodies 
move on to places where they can find food, i.e. are naturally attracted 
to a fresh supply of fuel: this appears to have been the theory of the 
Stoics. The letter has it in a slightly different form, which seems 
more consistent with the theory of the constant rekindling of the 
heavenly bodies : the apparent progress of the stars is really the con- 
Stant spread (érwéunows) of fire moving on to fresh fuel (we may 
perhaps compare the advance of a spark along a train of gunpowder). 
In this form the theory may certainly be attributed to Heraclitus, who 
held the dvays (§ 92, 2, note). 

I, * x tdty Geppacia: the mutilated word must have been a superla- 
tive: possibly, as Usener suggests, opodpordrn. 

2. émuvéunowv, ‘spread’, theverb, too, is so used of fire, e. g. rip érevéuero 
70 do7Tv, Hdt.5.101. Bignone would take the words after the lacuna in 
more direct correspondence with Lucretius’ statement. He would 
complete the missing word érirydeordry (ei in the MSS.) and trans- 
lates, ‘(it is possible that the heavenly body moves through the sky in 
search of the heat) most appropriate to it, and proceeds, as though 
feeding on the fire, successively from place to place’. But apart from 
the questionable meaning assigned to érwéyyots, the rendering at the 
end is surely impossible with idvros, which must go with rod zrupés. 

(7) § 98. Il. 3-8 deal with the question of the tropics of sun 
and moon. Besides appearing to perform a revolution, they seem 
also to go up and down in the sky, standing higher in the heavens at 
one part of their orbit than another. The highest and lowest points 
were known as the zpovaié or turning-places, and the problem now 
discussed is really the whole nature of this ‘ecliptic’, which ranges 
between the tropics. Again, various alternatives are presented, which 
correspond closely to the ideas of the causes of motion in the previous 
section. 

4. \é§wow odpavod: this theory goes closely with the first theory 
in the previous section. If the motions of the heavenly bodies 
are caused by the revolution of the whole heaven, then their 
‘ obliquity ’ must be due to an ‘obliquity’ of the entire sky: i.e. it is 
set at an angle to the plane of the earth. This does not however 
appear, as one would expect (see note on § 92. 9), to have been the 
theory of Anaximenes, but of Empedocles: it is implied in Lucr. 
v. 691-693: 

propter signiferi posituram totius orbis, 
annua sol in quo concludit tempora serpens, 
obliquo terras et caelum lumine lustrans, 


Tots Xpdvols KaTnvaykacpévou, ‘constrained by ’, or ‘in respect to the 
T2e 
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times’, probably refers to the obvious connexion between the ecliptic 
and the succession of the seasons. 

5. d€pos dvréfwow, ‘ the contrary thrusting of a current’: this theory 
goes with that of a stationary heaven and independent orbits: the 
revolution of sun and moon would be in the same plane as the earth, 
but that they are thrust out of their course towards the tropics by 
cross-currents of air, This was the theory of Anaxagoras: cf. Aet. ii. 
23. 2 dvramdoe TOU mpds Tais dpKxro.s depos, and is fully explained by 
Lucr. v. 637-649. 

# kal OAys .. . €xAertovons must be taken in connexion with the last 
theory of the movements: the train of fuel along which the fire moves 
lies along this oblique orbit. This then was the theory of the Stoics. 

‘and almost certainly, though we have no authority for it, of Heraclitus. 

6. éxopévws, ‘successively’, Usener’s correction of éxopévors Or 
exouevys in the MSS. 

tis 8 ékAeumovons, ‘when the other’, sc. the former fuel, ‘fails’. 
I have with hesitation adopted Usener’s correction of the MS. ris dé 
kataXeurovons. There is no trace of an intransitive use of xataAcirew, 
and it is not likely that xaraAeurouévyns (von der Muehll), which is the 
sense required (‘being left behind’), should have been altered into 
the active, as might be the case if there were a neighbouring active 
participle. 

7. i wal é& dpyfis . . . kiweto8ar: corresponds to the theory that the 
heavenly bodies were originally set in dtvoc by dvdéyxn (see note on 
l. 5 above). It is the theory of Democritus, and is in part set out as 
such, though in a paragraph where he has not quite understood his 
own argument, by Lucr. v. 621-636. 

dotpos : a good instance of its use for sun and moon. 

8. ofévy tw’ €Xtka: the combination of the daily revolution of sun 
and moon with the gradual mounting or descent to the tropics would 
of course produce a spiral movement. oiov tw’, Usener, for oid re. 

8-13. The section ends with the usual appeal to the principles of 
argument, here with greater elaboration than usual. 

g. devi, Usener, for od@év, a necessary correction as there is no 
evidence for d:afwveiv with the genitive. 

évapynpdtov: cf. § gt. 7. 

10. pepav, ‘subjects’, lit. ‘departments of inquiry’; cf. § 91. 6 eis 
TOUTO TO Epos. 

12. dvdyew is, I think, a slightly more probable correction of the 
aadyew of most MSS. than B’s érdyew adopted by Usener. dvdyew 
or éravayew is Epicurus’ technical word in this sense: cf. K. A. xxii, 
xxvi. Von der Muehll prefers the double compound éravdyew. 

Tas dvSpamodédeus . . . Texvitetas, ‘slavish’, because they are wedded 
to one explanation instead of having an open mind for many possi- 
bilities, like the true Epicureans. 

dotpoddywy: not ‘astrologers’ in our sense, but professional 
astronomers ; a subdivision of the duouKoi (§ 90. 3). 
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(g) The moon. (1) Its phases. § 94. The letter now passes to the 
consideration of certain problems with regard to the moon, which are, 
as usual, traditional among the physical philosophers, It deals first 
with the phases, and again reports several traditional explanations 
without the expression of any preference. The sentence should be 
compared with Lucr, v. 705-750, which shows the connexion of the 
explanations given here with the theories concerning the moon’s light 
which are discussed in the following sentence. 

I. Kevdéoers . . . mAnpdcers: all the MSS. agree on the plural in 
both cases, and it seems simpler to alter d¥vair’ dy (1. 2) to the plural with 
Meibom rather than ‘restore’ the singular here. The plural would 
be quite natural: each separate phase of the moon is a xévwous OF 
a zAypwors, and the whole process of waxing and waning is rightly 
described by the plural. 

2. OTpopiy Tod odpartos TovTou, ‘the turning round of the moon’s own 
body’. If this idea is combined with the theory that the moor has its 
own light, then the moon, as Lucretius explains (v. 720-730), is thought 
of as a ball light on one side and dark on the other, and its gradual 
turning round causes the appearance of the phases. This was 
approximately the theory of Heraclitus, who (Aet. ii. 24. 3) thought that 
both sun and moon were ‘ bowl-shaped’ (oxadoeidets), and that the 
turning of the concave side to us caused both the phases of the moon 
and also eclipses. Lucretius (v. 727) attributes the theory to the 
Chaldeans, from whom possibly Heraclitus took it. On the other 
hand, if the action of ‘ turning’ be combined with that of the moon’s 
reflected light, we get approximately the right explanation of the 
phases, as described by Lucr. v. 705-714. 

3. oxnpaticpods dépos, ‘the conformation of the atmosphere’. This 
theory, which is not mentioned by Lucretius, goes naturally with the 
notion of the rekindling of the heavenly bodies: at times the ‘fuel- 
track’ of the moon runs through dense and moist tracts of atmos- 
phere, so that portions or the whole of the light was extinguished. 
We may therefore compare the theory Lucretius puts forward (v. 696—_ 
700) of the unequal length of nights and days. This notion seems 
to have been held by Xenophanes (Aet. ii. 29. 5). 

kata tmpooGericers, ‘by the interposition’, as Lucretius explains 
(v. 715-719), of another opaque body which is itself invisible to us, so 
that the moon’s own light is partially or completely hidden. This 
was the theory of Anaximenes (Aet. ii. 13. 10) and Anaxagoras 
(Hippol. i. 8. 6), Though érurpoobéryous is more usual in this sense,’ 
e.g. § 92. 6, it seems unnecessary to alter with Usener to kar 
érirpoo beryrets. ; 

5. TouTou Tod eiSous, ‘ of this appearance’, almost ‘of these phases °. 

amoddécets, ‘accounts ’, ‘explanations ’. 

7. d&modoxipd£y : an intentional use of a legal technical term. 

od teewpykds: Cobet’s restoration of odre Gewpytikas. 

(2) Its light. § 94. 9-§ 95.7. The next section deals with the 
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origin of the moon’s light and with the two explanations that it is her 
own, or is reflected from the sun. Lucretius does not deal separately 
with this problem, but refers to it, as we have seen, in the discussion 
of the phases of the moon, and again in his discussion of its size 
(v. 575-576). ; x 

g. é€ éaurgs: this view was held by Anaximander (Aet. ii. 25. 1) and 
Xenophanes (id. ii. 28. 1). 

10. awd tod *Atou: the belief of Thales, Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras, 

§ 95. 1. kal yap map ‘piv: the analogy of things on earth is in 
favour of the double possibility. 

2, kat od0ev éumodooratet . . .: and nothing in the phenomena of 
the sky is against either explanation. 

3. édv tus...: another long exposition of the principles, but an 
unusually clear statement. The two mistakes we have to avoid are 
admitting explanations which are inconsistent with phenomena, and 
arbitrarily confining ourselves to a single explanation. 

6. tad’ dyxot patatws: a good instance of the superiority of B, 
which alone preserves the text, which is dreadfully mangled in the 
other MSS. 

(3) Its face. § 95. 7-§ 96. 4. The face in the moon is a subject 
not touched on by Lucretius, but dealt with by some of the early 
philosophers. ‘Two causes are suggested for its appearance. 

7. €upacis, ‘impression ’, the word ordinarily used to represent the 
image on the retina of the eye. 

8. kata mapaddayhy pepo, ‘by the succession of varying parts’, 
i.e. the contour of its surface changes in successive places and so 
causes the appearance: Anaxagoras had so explained the face in the 
moon (Aet. ii. 30. 2). 

g. kat’ émmpoobétyaw, ‘by the interposition of other bodies’ shut- 
ting out the moon’s light, and so causing the shadows which produced 
the appearance. This may have been the theory of Anaximenes, who 
gave a similar account of the moon’s phases; see on § 94. 3 above. 

mot : the MSS. have zavra, which must be a mere mistake. 

Oewpotvro, ‘might be observed ’, i.e. in terrestrial phenomena, so as 
to suggest an explanation by analogy. 

§ 96. 2. thy Toradtyy (sc. 68d) ixvedew: it is unnecessary to emend 
with Usener to iyvevow. Bignone compares § 114. 3 wapa 76 THv 
evavtiav Kweta Oat. 

3+ Tes 7 paxdpevos : the MSS. have riot paxouevors (or Baddopévors): 
again this seems a necessary correction. 

(2) Echpses. § 96. 5-10. The letter proceeds to deal very briefly 
with the problem of the eclipses of sun and moon, and suggests two 
possible causes corresponding to the general theories of sun and moon 
already enunciated; either the temporary extinction of the luminaries 
or their obscuration by the interposition of some other body. The 
latter explanation is then subdivided according to the nature of the 
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interposed body. ‘The text is rather uncertain and the whole passage 
made obscure by its brevity, but much light is thrown upon it by the 
longer discussion in Lucr. v. 751-770. 

6. kata oBéow: i.e. just as we have seen the cause of the daily 
setting and rising may be the extinction and rekindling of sun and 
moon, their eclipses may be due to the same cause, when the ‘ fuel- 
track’ passes through damp regions. So Lucr.v. 758-761 (cf.768—770): 


solque suos etiam dimittere languidus ignis 
tempore cur certo nequeat recreareque lumen, 
cum loca praeteriit flammis infesta per auras, 
quae faciunt ignis interstingui atque perire? 


This was probably the theory of Xenophanes (cf. Aet. ii. 24. 4). 

7. kat émmpooQérnow, ‘by the interposition of another body’, 
e.g. as, in point of fact, the eclipse of the sun is due to the interposi- 
tion of the moon between earth and sun and that of the moon to the 
interposition of the earth between sun and moon. The writer is not 
satisfied with these possibilities, but must add others. 

# yiis: this of course accounts for the eclipse of the moon, as 
Lucretius clearly explains v. 762-764: 


et cur terra queat lunam spoliare vicissim 
lumine et oppressum solem super ipsa tenere, 
menstrua dum rigidas coni perlabitur umbras. 


This explanation was given by Anaxagoras, Aet. ii. 29. 6, 7 tas & 
exreivers [rv ceAnvnv roreicOat| cis TO oKiacpa THs yas eurinrovcay, 
petadd pev audhorépwy tav dotépwv yevouevyns, pGAXAov b€ THs ceARVNS 
avTl TTOLEVYS. 

Hy ila ace 4 étépou tovodtov. The MSS. at this point have 
}) otpavod 4 Twos Erépov TovovTov. ovpavod can hardly be kept, though 
von der Muehll retains it. Woltjer (de Lucr. Philos. p. 135) proposed 
to read 4} cedjvns } Twos Erépov TowovTov: 7% yRs 7) ceAnvyns would 
then give the right explanations of the eclipses of moon and sun 
respectively, and 7 twos érépou rovovrov would allude to the theory of 
the interposition of some other opaque body mentioned by Lucr. v. 
456-757, 765-767. Usener’s objection (Preface, p. xviii) that this 
will not do because ‘the writer is anxious to explain the eclipse of 
both sun and moon by the same cause’, does not hold: for it applies 
equally well to 4 yjs, which can only explain an eclipse of the moon. 
The real objection to Woltjer’s suggestion is surely palaeographical, 
that it does not at all account for the MS. ovpavot. Usener him- 
self, thinking of the theory of the interposition of the opaque body, 
and comparing the passage in Aet. ii. 13. 10, where it is attributed to 
Anaximenes (rrepuéxew 8¢ [sc. ra dorrpa] Twa Kal yeddn odpata cupaepi- 
depdpeva rovros ddpata) together with Lucr. v. 753-767, made the 
brilliant restoration dopdrov for otpavod, which may be considered 
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certain. He then proposes to omit 7, and suggests that it may 
possibly conceal fyi. I prefer to transpose # and rus and take 
} érépov rovovrov to refer, not to the possibility of the sun-eclipse 
by the interposition of the moon (which is now not mentioned, 7 ys 
being taken as typical of this line of explanation), but rather to the 
interposition of ‘any other such body ’—one of those vague phrases 
by which the writer wishes to leave the way open to other possible 
explanations: cf. § 95. 9 xal dco ror dv tporou kth. I do not how- 
ever feel sure that we should not combine both Woltjer’s and Usener’s 
suggestions, and restore the passage 7) yas (i) oeAqvys) 7) dopdrou Tivos 
3) érépov rowovrov, when we should have a fuller account and a closer 
correspondence with Lucretius. Homoeoteleuton would account for 
the omission of 7 ceAnvys. 

8. kai d8e. . .: the writer adds two cautions with regard to such 
explanations. 

Tods oikeious . . . cuPewpytéov: (1) we must be careful that the 
explanations of eclipses are properly combined with the other theories 
adopted about the heavenly bodies: e.g. as Lucretius suggests v. 768, 
the idea that eclipse is due to extinction can only be applied to the 
moon, if it be held that she shines with her own light, or again, mcon- 
eclipse can only be explained by interposition of the earth, if we 
suppose her light to be reflected from the sun. 

g. Tas Ga ouyxupyoes. . .: (2) we must remember that several 
of these causes may be at work at once: e.g. it might be that the 
moon is extinguished at the same moment as an opaque body comes 
in front of it, or that the sun is shut off by both the moon and some 
other body at once. It is an additional argument for the zAcovaxds 
Tporos. ovykupyoets, Which is undoubtedly right, is preserved in BQCo 
and the second hand in H and P: the other MSS. have the corruption 
ovyKpicets. 

10. yiveoOar: at this point the MSS. have a reference to the eleventh 
book of the Iepi pvcews, which is important as showing that Epicurus 
had there the full theory of eclipses ‘ by interposition’: see app. crit. 
The word oxiécpatos connects the theory directly with Anaxagoras: 
see note on 1. 7 above. The compiler of the letter probably had this 
passage of the Iepi pvcews before him. 

(7) Periods. § 97. A brief sentence on the ‘periods’ of the 
heavenly bodies, with another elaborate warning against the falseness 
of the theological view and the mistake of the dogmatic assertion of . 
one theory against all others. 

I. tats mepiddou, ‘the regularity of the period’, i.e. the mechanical 
regularity with which the orbits (zepiodoc) of the heavenly bodies are 
performed, the moon in a month, the sun in a year, &c, 

2. €via kal tap tiv: we can infer the kind of analogies of which 
the writer was thinking from the similar passage in which Lucretius 
(v. 737-750) adduces the succession of the seasons as a parallel to the 
regularity of the successive phases of the moon. 
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3- 7 Geta pdois . . .: such things must not be attributed to the gods, 
for such work would be inconsistent with their existence of perfect 
gees The argument is familiar: cf. Ep. i, § 773 iii, §§ 123, 

4. Gdettovpyntos, ‘not oppressed with burdens’: cf. Ep. i, § 76. 10 
pare Nectoupyodvros Twds. 

pakapidtmt : cf. Ep. iii, § 123. 5. 

5. aitiodoyia, ‘the discussion of causes’. Stob. Eel. i. 724 airto- 
Aoyiar . . . év dvowdoyia and Sext. Emp. i. 181 zacay Soyparikny 
aitioAoyiay. 

6. oF Suvatod tpdrou epaapevors, ‘not clinging to the possible 
method’, i.e. the method of accepting only such explanations as are 
consistent with possibility as revealed by phenomena. 

7- 76 xaO’ Eva tpdmov... oiecar: it seems quite possible to retain 
the accusative ré, in apposition to 7d drauov, instead of emending with 
Usener to ro. 

Q. TO Gd.avdntov, ‘that which cannot be thought’: that which is 
inconsistent with the zpoAjwes which exist in the mind. 

IO. onpeta: as ‘hints’ or ‘indications’ of the facts of celestial 
phenomena ; cf. § 87. 6. 

II. curOewpety, ‘to consider them with’ celestial occurrences, 
i.e. to compare and so infer: cf. rovs oixefovs adAnAoLs Tpdrovs cuV- 
Gewpntéov, § 96. 8. The strange reading of the MSS. civ 66 (sz) 
xaipew looks almost like a ‘pious’ emendation. 

()) Length of nights and days. § 98. 1-8. Another brief para- 
graph on the alternations in the length of days and nights at different 
times of the year. It is obscure and undoubtedly corrupt, but we 
may, I think, recover the sense and in part the, text from the parallel 
section in Lucr. v. 680-704. I do not, however, at all agree with 
Usener as to the relation of the two passages or the state of the text. 

I. mapadddrrovta : cf. Kara zapahrAayny pepav, § 95. 8. 

Kat rapa 7d Tayelas .. . Oewpetrar: these clauses must all be 
- considered together. The MS. text runs xal rapa 7d taxelas HAlov 
kujoes yiverOar Kat wadw Bpadeias irép yas mapa TO pyKn TOT 
mapadXdrrovra Kai TOroUs TWAS TepaLodvTaA TAaXLOV ws Kal rap py 7 
Bpadirepsv twa Gewpetrar, an obvious muddle which the earlier editors 
practically gave up, though Meibom by inserting 4 before wapa ro 
pyxy torwv tried to distinguish a separate explanation from that in the 
beginning of the clause: this is merely unintelligent patchwork. 

Usener, after emending the participles zapaAAdrrovra and zrepaotyra 
to the infinitives rapaAAdrrew and zepaodv, and making the obvious 
transference of # Bpadvdrepoy to its place between rdxvov and as Kai 
map jpiv, then cuts out the whole clause from rapa ro pny TOTwY AEE 
4 Bpadtrepov as an explanatory gloss on the previous explanation and 
marks a lacuna. He thus leaves the passage with one explanation, 
the difference of pace in the sun’s movements, which does not occur 
in Lucretius, and supposes all the three reasons which Lucretius 
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mentions to have been dealt with in clauses now lost. But seeing 
the close correspondence of the letter and Lucretius all through 
this astronomical section, this is not a probable nor, I think, a 
necessary supposition, and, further, the clause which Usener excludes 
is by no means a ‘formula paullo accuratior’ for what he has already 
said. 

If we analyse the passage in Lucretius we see that the three 
explanations he gives fall naturally under two heads, corresponding to 
the two main theories about the sun. (1) If we suppose that the 
same sun performs a daily orbit round the earth, then the variation is 
due to the fact that he spends more time above the earth in summer 
than in winter. This may be caused (a2) by an unequal division of the 
arcs of the orbit owing to the relation of ecliptic, equator, and horizon 
(682-695), or (4) by the presence of a crassior aer at some parts of his 
journey, which causes a delay in his rising (696-700). (2) If we 
suppose a new sun is kindled every day, then the variation is due to 
the slowness or quickness of the gathering of the flames which create 
the sun (701-704). ; 

It is probable that the writer of the letter had the same explanations 
in the same order, and with but slight alteration of the text one can 
obtain this. I should keep zapadAdrrovra, suppose that a verb of motion, 
say duwévat, was lost after it, after café insert (rapa 76), adopt Usener’s 
mepatoty for repavotvra (the change may either be due to the neigh- 
bouring zapadAdrrovra or to dittography of the first syllable of raxuov), 
and accept the transference of 7 Bpadvrepov after taxvov: it is also 
possible that there is a considerable lacuna after 7) Bpadvrepov. 

The clause xai rapa 76 rayelas. . . drép yns then expresses the 
general view (1) that the sun in his daily orbit spends less time 
(raxeias) above the earth at certain periods of the year than at others. 
This explanation is then subdivided into two possible causes: 
(a) corresponding to Lucr. v. 682-695 apa Td pjKy Térwv Tapadddr- 
tovra (Suévac), ‘because he traverses regions differing in length (above 
earth)’, or (4) corresponding to Lucr. v. 696-700 Kat (rapa 7d) Térous 
Twas TepaLoty TaxLov 7) Bpadvrepov, ‘because he gets through certain 
regions’ (i.e, those which have a thinner atmosphere) ‘more quickly 
than others’, Then in all probability there was another clause 
beginning with xal zapd corresponding to kal wapd 7d taxelas... 
setting out (2) the explanation on the theory of the days. In this 
way with small alteration we can get a complete correspondence to 
Lucretius. xy vuxrav Kal jpepOv mapadddrrovra is left without any 
definite construction, but the looseness is not greater than in many 
places of the letter: ‘the variation in length of nights and days (is) 
die tog... 

Bignone, who agrees with me as to the general run of the passage, 
but wishes to mend the construction and refrain from any MS. altera- 
tion, except the transference of 4 Bpadvrepov (and possibly the sub- 
stitution of mepid8ous for xujoes—surely gratuitous), would suppose 
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a more considerable loss and restore as follows: kat rapa 7d Taxeias 
pAtov Kujoes (? repiddovs) yiverOar Kal wéAw Bpadeias ixép ys, Tapa 
TO pyky TOrwy Tapadddrrovra (reparody, evdéxerar Srdpxew, Kal Tapa TO 
taxiov 7) Bpadvrepov xwveicOar, rapextdces dépos) Kat térovs Twas 
Tepavotvta taxvov 7) Bpadirepov. This appears to me a rather clumsy 
and unnecessarily elaborate change. 

6. ot Sé 13 & AapBdvorres: the usual caution against the ‘single’ 
method. 

7. et: Usener’s alteration to 9 is unnecessary: the persons who 
dogmatically assert the single explanation, have surely failed to ask 
zf it is possible for man to attain such accuracy in observation. 

(4) Weather-signs. § 98. 9-§ 99. 2. Another brief sentence on 
signs of the weather as given by the heavenly bodies. The text is 
again corrupt, but in its most difficult place has been set right by 
a brilliant conjecture. 

g. émonpaciat, ‘weather-signs ’. The writer is thinking here solely 
of such signs as are given by the heavenly bodies, e.g. the rising of 
Sirius, the red sunset, the blushing of the moon (Virg. G. i. 431), &c. 

Kata cuyKupyjcets Katp@v: it may be that such signs are due mainly 
to coincidence of occasion, e.g. the presence of Sirius and hot weather. 
For ovyxupyjoes cf. § 96. 9 above. 

TO. Kabdmep év tois ... Lwors: i.e. in the case of weather-signs given 
by animals, e.g. the low-flying swallow, the croaking crow, &c. With 
these the writer deals in § 115, and explains there that they are due to 
coincidence. 

map étepowaers dépos Kat petaBodds: a brilliant restoration of 
Usener’s for the MS. text zap’ érépois Goel d€pos kal peraBodrns (perTa- 
Bodds is due to Kiihn). In some cases the signs are really due to 
the same changes in the atmosphere, which produce the change of 
weather: e.g. the flushing of the moon. 

§ 99. 1. éml 8€ motors . . .: it is not possible for us to distinguish 
which of these two possible causes is at work on any given occasion. 
The writer seems to have been almost excessively cautious here, but 
consistent with his own principles. There is some authority in the 
MSS. for the reading 737 8 zro‘ovs adopted by Kochalsky. 


III. Mertrorotocy: Cioups, Rain, Tuunper, LicHTnine. 
§§ 99-104. 


The discussion of signs of the weather leads naturally to the third 
main section of the letter, which deals with what we know more 
strictly as meteorology: it corresponds to the earlier portion of 
Lucr. vi. 96-607. The same principles are of course observed as in 
the section on Astronomy. 

(2) Clouds. § 99. 3-8. The writer deals first with clouds and 
explains three methods of their formation, which correspond with those 
set out by Lucr. vi. 451-482 : the fourth cause suggested by Lucretius, 
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the pouring in of moist elements from outside the xdcpos, is not 
noticed in the letter. 

3. mAnoets dépos, ‘the packing of the atmosphere’: the dyp is 
regarded always as being moist in character, and its condensation 
would form the masses of moist matter which we call clouds. 

4. (kata) mveupdtwv cuvdcers: the two last words are excluded by 
Usener as a gloss, cuvéces being Meibom’s correction of cvvdcews. 
But they are certainly not an interpretation of wiAjoes dépos, but are 
required to explain the origin of the phenomenon: cf. Lucr. vi. 462— 
466, who describes the operation as taking place on a mountain-top: 


propterea quia, cum consistunt nubila primum, 
ante videre oculi quam possint, tenvia, venti 
portantes cogunt ad summa cacumina montis. 
hic demum fit uti turba maiore coorta 

et condensa queant apparere. 


The words should then certainly be retained. Meibom connected 
them with 7—but they do not express an alternative cause, Kiihn with 
xai—but they do not give a parallel cause: rather the remoter cause 
of the miAncets dépos; the air is condensed owing to the compression 
of the winds. I think, therefore, that it is a preposition which has 
dropped out, and have inserted xara. Bignone, who takes the same 
view, inserts 6.4: Usener in his preface suggests rvevpdatwv ovvecet, 
which is simpler, but a little abrupt. The theory was that of 
Anaximenes: cf. Aet, iii, 4. 1 vépn pev yiverOar raxvvOevtos ert wAclov 
TOU dépos. 

Tapa WepimAokas. . . ToUTo Teh€oat: atoms likely to form moisture 
come together and become interlaced, making the nucleus of a cloud 
which gradually grows. The process is described by Lucr. 451-458. 
The explanation, as one might expect from its atomic character, was 
that of Democritus: cf. Aet. iv. 1. 4. Giussani translates dAAyAovxov, 
‘of every kind’, but this is clearly wrong. 

5. kata peupdtov ... kat O8drwy: particles of moisture came off from 
sea, rivers, and even the earth itself, and streamed together into the air 
to form clouds: cf. Lucr. vi. 470-482, and especially 476-477 : 


praeterea fluviis ex omnibus et simul ipsa 
surgere de terra nebulas aestumque videmus. 


This was the theory of Xenophanes: cf. Aet. iii. 4. 4, and the frag- 
ment of Xenophanes himself which is there preserved : 


4 , {3 
Péyas wovTos yevérwp vehewy avepwv Te 
Kat TOTAMLOV. 


6. kat kat Gddous 8. ..: the usual supposition that there may be 
other equally good explanations. 
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(4) Rain. § 99. 8-§ 100. 4. A short explanation is given of the 
way in which rain may be produced, corresponding to the origin of 
clouds above, and roughly with the account given by Lucr. vi. 
495-526. 

8. 78: i.e. when the clouds are thus formed. 

1] Bév OA.Bopevav, 7 S€ petaBadddvrwy: the ideas are not at once 
clear, but are explained by Lucretius. (1) The clouds are piled up on 
one another: those underneath are ‘squeezed’ on their upper side 
by the clouds above them, and so the rain is pressed out: cf. Lucr. vi. 
510-512: 

ipsa 
copia nimborum turba maiore coacta 
urget et € supero premit ac facit effluere imbris. 


This idea is found in Anaximenes:: cf. Aet. iii. 4. 1 pa@AAov & érucvva- 
x9evr0s [rod d€pos| éxOAiBeo Gar Tovs 6uBpovs and corresponds to the first 
notion of the formation of clouds given above. (2) The clouds are 
‘altered’ when they are struck by the sun’s rays and so changed from 
solid to liquid, falling in the form of rain: cf. Lucr. vi. 513-516: 


praeterea cum rarescunt quoque nubila ventis 
aut dissolvuntur, solis super icta calore, 
mittunt umorem pluvium stillantque, quasi igni 
cera super calido tabescens multa liquescat. 


$100, 1. mveupdétwy katadopa: the MSS. have rvevpmara Kar’ dzro- 
dopay, the alteration is Usener’s. The genitive rvevydrwyv is required 
by the participle xwovpévwy, and xarapopa expresses the swooping 
down of the wind on the clouds better than kar drogopav. The first 
cause of the rain is internal—in the clouds themselves; the second is 
external—the advent of the wind which disturbs them: this corre- 
sponds exactly to Lucr. vi. 510 ‘nam vis venti contrudit’. 

Bignone, who apparently overlooked these words in Lucretius, 
complains that Usener’s text does not give satisfactory sense, and 
reads pevpdrwv Kar’ dzrodopav, in reference to the gathering of moist 
particles into the clouds described later on by Lucretius in vi. 520 ff.: 


multa cientur semina aquarum 


atque aliis aliae nubes nimbique rigantes 
teen snOMmn Be Sac. dex parte feruntur. 


This change seems to me gratuitous, and dao émirndeiwy té7wv is much 
more forcible in reference to the wind: it would not matter from what 
places the moist particles came. 

2. amd émitnSeitwv témwv: the wind must be blowing from the right 
quarter to affect the conformation of the clouds in the right way. 

kat Sv dépos : Usener omits xai, unnecessarily. The wind must not 
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only blow from the right quarter, but pass through the misty atmo- 
sphere, and so gather in its course more of the material of clouds. 

3. Brovorépas . . . émiméppers. Usener apparently (from his 
analysis) takes this clause solely with the second explanation éru re, 
regarding it as the true atomic and probably Democritean explanation 
as opposed to Anaximenes. But this is surely not right. Both the 
internal pressure of clouds and the external force of wind are causes 
of rain which would be recognized on any theory, atomic or other- 
wise, nor is there any good reason for the comparative Puaorépas. 
Lucretius, too, vi. 517-518, after giving the two causes above as exactly 
parallel to one another, proceeds to consider the cause of a vemens 
timber, and though his explanation differs from that given here, it 
shows, I think, the purpose of the clause. I understand the writer to 
mean: ‘there are two causes of rain, and with either cause the 
violence of the shower is increased, if the atomic conformation of the 
cloud is suitable’. 

GOpo.cpdtwy: the regular technical word for the combination of 
atoms in a thing: cf. K. A. ix, Lucretius’ glomeramina. Bignone, 
reading pevydrwy in |. 1, takes it of the accumulation of moist emana- 
tions, but it is very common in Epicurus in the atomic sense. 

4. émiTynSetwv: it is interesting to note this reference to the main 
theory: to produce a given effect, a thing must be composed of the 
right atoms in the right formation. 

(c) Thunder. § 100. 5-11. From clouds and rain the writer 
naturally proceeds to thunder, lightning, and thunderbolts, and 
suggests an unusually large number of causes for these phenomena. 
Lucretius similarly treats these subjects at great length (vi. 96-422), 
and as usual the letter corresponds closely with his explanations. 

5. Tvevpatos ... dvetAnow: the wind shut up in the hollows of the 
clouds and by its whirl always thickening their sides, reverberates 
loudly. The idea is clearly explained by Lucr, vi. 121-131. 

7. dyyetous, ‘vessels’: the ordinary Greek jar with a narrow mouth 
would, as Bignone points out, make a noise when one blew into it. 
Lucretius’ illustration from a bladder is really more appropriate : 


nec mirum, cum plena animae vesicula parva 
saepe ita dat parvum sonitum displosa repente. 


mupds Tenveupatwpéevou BépBov: an explanation not mentioned by 
Lucretius, The idea is no doubt of the flame excited by wind, which 
seems to get inside it and drive it about with a great roar, as ina 
forge. I do not think Usener is right in translating (in his analysis) 
wgnis in spiritum solutt: it is not the natural meaning, nor required by 
the context. Bignone agrees with my view. 

8. piges . . . Stactdcets: the clouds themselves are actually torn 
asunder, and make a noise, like the rending of awnings in a theatre or 
the tearing of paper, as Lucretius aptly says, vi, ro8—115. 
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Stactdécers: Usener unnecessarily corrects to Svaordces. 

Tapatpipers .. . kpuoraddoetSH : a more difficult idea. The clouds, 
congealed to a kind of rigidity, scrape along one another and burst 
with a report: cf. Lucr. vi. 116-120: 


fit quoque enim interdum ut non tam concurrere nubes 
frontibus adversis possint quam de latere ire 

diverso motu radentes corpora tractim, 

aridus unde auris terget sonus ille diuque 

ducitur, exierunt donec regionibus artis. 


g. kard€es, ‘breaking’, ‘bursting’: doubtfully I follow Bignone in 
adopting this reading from Froben’s edttio princeps. The majority of 
the MSS. have rages, which is impossible. F has dacrdces, whence 
Usener conjectured rdceis, ‘tension’, the idea being that the clouds 
being stretched emit a sound like the string of a lyre: but this is very 
- far-fetched. 

kpuotahoedH: surely not ‘like glass’, as Usener renders in his 
analysis, but ‘like ice’, it is a less violent form of the process which 
produces hail: see § 106. 

kat T5 SAoy ...: the usual appeal to the ‘plural’ method. 16 dAov 
here apparently the whole subject of meteorology : todro 76 pépos, the 
special question of thunder. 

II. éxkadettar: cf. § 86. ro. 

7a, ¢aivdueva : both the phenomena of thunder itself and phenomena 
on earth, which supply analogies. 

(d) Lightning. §101. 1-§ 102. 6. The causes of lightning are set 
out in a rather confusing profusion. The explanations may be 
analyzed thus: 

(1) fire-atoms contained in the clouds are driven out of them— 

(2) by collision or friction with other clouds (1-3) ; 
(2) by wind (4, 5); 
(c) by compression (6, 7). 
(2) fire-atoms are driven out, which came originally 
(a) from the heavenly bodies (8-10) ; 
(4) from a filtration of light-particles through the atmo- 
sphere (10-12). 
(3) the cause is wind— 
(2) itself ignited in the cloud (13, 14); 
(6) bursting the clouds and driving out fire-atoms (ror. 1-3). 
The last cause (34) is hardly distinguishable from (14), but it is now 
regarded from the point of view of the wind as cause. Nearly all the 
explanations can be paralleled in Lucr. vi. 160-218, and many can be 
discovered in the earlier philosophers. ms 

2. Tapdtpupy Kal odyKpouow : zapdtpuis, the side-friction of clouds 
rubbing against each other (cf. 100. 8); ovyxpovars, the collision of 
clouds charging against one another. The two operations are of 
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course distinct, but are classed together: it is unnecessary to alter 
kat to #, as Usener suggests in his notes. This cause Lucretius 
also places first (vi. 160-163). It was the theory of Democritus, and 
Aetius in his account (iii. 3.11) has just the same combination of 
ovykpovois and rapdrpufis: dotpariy b& avykpovow vepav, df’ Hs Ta 
yevvytixa Tod wupos Sia TOV TOAVKevOV GpaLopdTov Tals TapaTpiiperw éis 
TO QvTo ovvadilopeva din betrar. 

& tupds droreheotiKds oxnpatiopds: a splendidly atomic expression : 
the right conformation of the right kind of atoms to produce fire. 

4. éxpimopov ... mapaokeudter: the second means of ejection; a 
violent casting out by winds. This is treated by Lucr. vi. 185-203, and 
may be traced in Anaximander and later in Metrodorus of Lampsacus 
(Aet. iii. 3. 3). 

tav ToovTey copdtw &...: again characteristic: the right sort of 
atoms for the purpose. 

6. kat éxmuaopdy: the third possibility, the atoms are squeezed out 
by the presence of other clouds or of wind, a cause similar to the two 
preceding, but less violent. Lucretius does not deal with it separately. 
It was the theory of Anaxagoras. 

4. kat éumepidnw ... 8d Tov veddv: the writer now passes to the 
second class of causes in which the fire is not supposed to be originally 
contained in the clouds, but to enter them from without, and first from 
the heavenly bodies. This curious idea is explained by Lucr. vi. 204— 
213: it was apparently the theory of Empedocles. xareo7appévov 
seems a very necessary correction of the MS. xareoreipapyévov, which 
Usener strangely keeps. 

10. Kata Sino... Tod hewropepertdtou pwréds : the light-particles 
are now regarded as collected in the clouds from the air in which they 
previously floated. This is not mentioned by Lucretius, but seems to 
have been a notion of Anaxagoras, who regarded the ai@yp as fire and 
said that it was xarevex$év dvwOev xarw, and that the lightning was 
didhapfiv... rovtov Tod wupds (Arist. Meteor. 369 b 15): cf. also Seneca, 
Nat. Quaes?. ii. 12. 3, who uses the word distillare, which is clearly 
a translation of dunGeiv. 

(81a) : a necessary addition of Usener’s. 

II. ewTowepegtdtou: particles of heat or light are always in the 
atomic theory extremely light and subtle, so that they can both rise 
and penetrate: cf. § 90. 9 Aerropepav Twwv dicewv. 

After gwrds the MSS. have 7 dad rod rupds védy ovverdéxOar Kat Tas 
Bpovras dzroredcioOar Kal kata tiv TovTov Kivnow. The words from + 
do... dmoreXcio bau are excluded as a gloss by Usener, who then omits 
kara and takes xat tiv rovrov Know parallel to cara dunOynow. This 
is arbitrary, and Bignone has shown that the words can be preserved in 
the text with the slight changes of 7 to 7 and ovverhéxOar to cvvepr€xOar 
(Usener), and the omission of xat before kata thy rovrou Kivnow. The 
clause will then constitute a parenthesis connecting the phenomenon of 
lightning with that of thunder, which has already been discussed: it is 
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this penetration of the light particles from the ether which causes the 
kindling of the clouds and so the occurrence of thunder through the 
movement of the enclosed fire. He discovers the same connexion in 
Luer. vi. 150 f., where he says : 


aridior porro si nubes accipit ignem, 
uritur ingenti sonitu succensa repente. 


The infinitives ovvepr€xOar and droredcicOar will be dependent on 
a suppressed évdéyerar, as in § 92. 3 yevérOar Svivacba. 

In a later note Bignone is inclined to keep both xa and xardé and 
to suppose a lacuna: he would then write kat xara r(iv otéw Kat 
Kara Tv Tovrou Kivyow. igs occurs in Arist. Meseor. ii. 9. 369 in 
the sense of ‘a hissing noise’, such as would be produced by the fire- 
particles in contact with the moisture of the clouds and might cause 
thunder. He then quotes as parallel Lucr. vi. 145 ff. where two causes 
are adduced: (1) the noise of the fire in contact with the wet clouds ; 
(2) the onward rush of the increasing fire. An exact parallel would 
then be produced, but I think this is going too far in the way of 
imaginative restoration. 

13. KaTa Tiv To mvevpatos éexmépwow: this is the third class of 
causes, namely wind. Here the wind inside the clouds catches fire 
owing to the severity of its motion. Lucretius explains this cause in 
vi. 175-182. 

_ § 102. 1. kata pnges . . . dtotedoucdy: wind is here the active 
cause which drives out the fire-atoms. This explanation is found in 
Lucr. vi. 214—218, and corresponds nearly to the theory of Democritus, 
given in § ror. 4, but is here represented from the point of view of 
wind as the main cause. 

2. €kmtwotv te for éxrrwow tov: the particle is essential. 

3. pdvtacpa: the ‘appearance’ which we perceive, not said of 
course with any sense of its unreality. 

5. det: for the MS. xai. ; 

+d tovTois Spo.ov: i.e. that which in earthly phenomena resembles 
what we see in the sky. 

6. auvOewpety: cf. § 96. 9, § 97. 11. 

(ce) Why lightning precedes thunder. § 102. 6-§ 103. 2. The writer 
now deals with the question why the lightning precedes the thunder in 
our experience: he offers two solutions, one with the general idea that 
the lightning actually takes place first, the other that the two are 
simultaneous, but the lightning travels more quickly to us than the 
sound. The latter reason alone is asserted by Lucr. vi. 164-172, who 
for once seems to abandon his Epicurean suspense of judgement. 

7. weptotdcer: lit. ‘gathering of matter to form the clouds’ : so 
practically ‘atomic conformation’: cf. § 92. 3, § 111. 8. Bignone 
again takes it less concretely, ‘in the case of such phenomena in the 
clouds ’. 

2978 U 
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kal 8a 7d dua. . .: this explanation goes with those of lightning 
and thunder above which attributed them to wind: the wind enters the 
cloud and at once expels the fire-particles, and then is itself caught in 
the cloud and rushing about causes the sound of thunder, so that the 
lightning does in fact occur first. A description of the idea will be 
found in a different context in Lucr. vi. 194-203. 

8. daoreeotiKdy oxnpatiopory : cf. § ror, 1. 3 above. 

Sotepov Se... dmorehetv todtov: cf. § 100. 5 above. 

10. kat ékmtwow, ‘owing to the falling out’ both of the light and 
sound from the cloud at once. The MSS. are here much corrupted, 
B’s xaréurtwow being the nearest approach to sense. Usener keeps 
kar éurrwow, but it is not a question of the light and sound entering 
the cloud (which the sound does not do on any theory), but of their 
being driven out of it simultaneously. Usener shows this clearly in 
his analysis, where he renders ‘ posse etiam simul utrumque nubibus 
emitti’: ¢uarwow cannot possibly mean this, and it seems to me 
necessary to correct to ékzrwow. Bignone apparently retains €urtwow 
in the sense of ‘ occurrence’. 

TO TaxeL... THY Bpovtyy: involving of course the general idea that 
light travels quicker than sound. We must remember that on the 
Epicurean theory both sight and sound are caused by actual particles 
of matter, which move from the objects in all directions, and when 
they impinge on our sense-organs, cause sensation: cf. Ep. i 
8§ 49-53- 

§ 108. 1. xaOdmep éw éviwy: Lucr. vi. 167-170 illustrates from the 
case of a woodman felling a tree: we see the blow of the axe before 
we hear it. 

TAnyds Tlvas Tovounevwy : a quite correct atomic expression, refer- 
ring of course to the blows on the pupil of the eye and the drum of 
the ear, made by the impinging particles of the eidwAov and the dwv7. 

(/) Thunderbolts. §108.3-§ 104. 4. The origin of thunderbolts is 
explained on the lines of the previous sections. Either they are por- 
tions of wind, fanned into flame by movement inside the clouds, or 
portions of the fire contained in the cloud, driven by the wind: in 
either case the outburst is due to the condensation of the cloud, which 
impedes further motion inside itself. The description is more detailed 
than usual, and from the fact that Lucretius devotes a long section 
(vi. 219-422) to the origin of the thunderbolt and its behaviour, we 
may gather that it was an important point in Epicurean meteorology. 

3- kata melovas mveundtwy cuddoyds, ‘many gatherings of winds’, 
i.e, the conjunction of several of those whirls of wind pent in the 
clouds, which are described in § 100. 5 above. The emphatic word 
is rvevpatwy as opposed to zupds, |. 7 below: this is the distinction 
between the two theories, which in effect come to much the same. 
Lucretius (vi. 246-284) has a long description in which the ideas of 
wind and fire are not kept distinct, though it on the whole inclines to 
the present notion of ignited wind. 
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4. éxmipwow kat xatdppyév pépous: the whole is ignited, and then, 
as it comes into collision with denser and denser masses of cloud, 
a part breaks off and falls as a thunderbolt. There is no doubt that 
the sentence is continuous, and that xat xardppyéw, &c., forms part of 
the first explanation : cf. Lucr. vi. 281-284, where he exactly describes 
this portion of the process. Usener in his text followed the authority 
of the better MSS. and printed éxrvpwow: Kat xara pnéw pépovs, 
starting an independent explanation: but, as he sees in his preface 
(p. xx), that leaves the first explanation incomplete (and pépous in the 
second would be strangely vague). Bignone agrees in reading kal 
Karappyéw. 

6. Sua 1d Tods E€fjs Témous ...: the violent rush of wind condenses 
the cloud more and more, and so it offers an ever increasing resistance 
to the wind itself as it advances, until it is compact enough to cause 
a portion of the wind to break off and fall out of the cloud. 

7. kal kat adthy 8€... In the second explanation it is the fire- 
particles which produce the thunderbolt, being driven violently by the 
wind, and then owing to the same opposition of the increasing density 
of the cloud, breaking through it and falling. The MSS. have xara 
tavrnv, on which Usener’s xar airy is certainly an improvement, 
though even that is not very easily intelligible: it probably refers back 
to the theory of thunder in § roo. 5 ff. 

8. xa0a kal Bpovryy...: certainly a reference to the theory of 
§ 100. 5. One would have expected a reference to one of the theories 
of lightning here rather than thunder. 

g. tveupatwbévtos: cf. rervevpatwpevor, § 100. 7. 

TO. Sia 7d ph SivacPar Swoxwpety: just in the same way as the 
ignited wind above, I. 4. 

II. TO TiAnow ylverOo. After these words the MSS. have 7 perv 
odd pos Spos Te tWnAov, ev & padioTa Kepavvol tirtovew. The words 
interrupt the sense badly and pé has nothing to correspond with it, so 
I have followed Usener in rejecting them as a note. But the high 
mountain is a prominent feature in the Epicurean theory of clouds, as 
we may see from Lucr. vi. 459 ff., and the note is at any rate on quite 
correct Epicurean lines. 

§ 104. 1. Kai Kat’ Gddous S€ tpdrous. ..: Lucretius suggests several 
in vi. 295 ff., 300 ff., 309 ff. : ; 

3. 8 po0os: of course the idea that the thunderbolt is the direct 
instrument of divine vengeance, which Lucretius combats at length 
vi. 379-422. ; : 

4. Tav dpavdv: it is of course the causes of celestial phenomena 
which are dfavj and not the phenomena themselves. We are to get 
hints (onpewotcOa) from causes we know about causes beyond 


our ken. 
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IV. ATMOSPHERIC AND TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA. 


(a) Cyclones. § 104. 5-§ 105. 4. The writer deals first with cyclones 
and suggests three explanations: in the first cloud is the main con- 
stituent, which is forced down by wind: in the other two wind, which 
either forms itself into a spiral, or is impeded by the mass of cloud 
and so driven downwards. Lucr. vi. 423-450 deals with the same 
topic and, though he only suggests the first explanation, sets it out with 
much picturesque detail. The section owes much to the restorations of 
Usener, who has, however, gone a little too far in ‘correcting’ it. 

5. kata Kdeow védous, &c. The cloud is forced down by wind, 
which also causes its rotation, and its advance sideways is caused by 
an external wind: cf. Lucr. vi. 431-442. 

6. atudoerdas, ‘like a pillar’: a brilliant restoration of Usener’s for 
the MS. éddoedds: Lucr. vi. 433 ‘tamquam demissa columna’ makes 
it almost certain. 

4. mWoAXoi, ‘ by the violence of the wind’, which in its whirling efforts 
to escape drives on the cloud. Usener reads xvxAw, comparing 1. 9 
Kata mepioracw 5é mvevmatos eis xvkAov, but the sense is already 
sufficiently given by orvAoedds, and a change here is unnecessary. 

8. eis 76 wAdyvoy: another emendation of Usener’s for ¢is rd 
mAnovv : again, |], 11 eis Ta 7Ad ya Siappynvar gives it strong support. 

g. kata tepiotacw... In this explanation wind is the main con- 
stituent, which forms itself into a rotating spiral. For zepioracis cf. 
§ o2. 9,9 802.-7. 

Gépos Tiwds emicuvwoupevou dvwev: Usener, who analyses this clause 
‘vento in gyrum acto et desuper pulso’, apparently takes émucvvw6ov- 
pévov as a middle in an active sense, ‘atmosphere thrusting it down 
simultaneously from above’. But (a) such a middle use is very 
improbable, (4) dyp could not have this thrusting power. The 
participle is surely passive: wind in a spiral formation could not in 
itself account for the phenomenon of the spout: it needs also some 
‘body’: this is supplied in a portion of misty atmosphere (dépos twds) 
which is thrust down from above into the wind-spiral. 

10, fpicews wodAfjs. ..: the third explanation, which also takes 
wind as the chief constituent, follows the lines of the explanations of 
the thunderbolt given above. The wind in the cloud, being impeded 
by the condensed mass of cloud in its endeavours to move sideways, is 
driven to find an exit in a downward direction: cf. § 103. 3-7. 

§ 105. 1. kal ws pév...: the same distinction of the whirlwinds 
on land and the waterspouts at sea produced by the cyclones is implied 
by Lucretius, who, after his description of the phenomenon at sea, 
appends a picture of what occurs on land (vi. 443-447). 

2. ds dv... yivnrar: Usener having emended ds dy to as dvayxats, 
kivnow to divnow, and yivyra: to yiverat, then excludes the clause as a 
gloss on divo. This is exceedingly arbitrary, and Bignone points out 
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that the words will make good sense as they stand if és dv be taken in 
the sense of ‘in whatever way’, ‘in all the various ways in which the 
creation of such whirlwinds may occur owing to the movement of the 
wind’. He would however himself prefer to suppose a brief lacuna, 
yikovrat, idiws 8% Kat dvoudl)ovra, ds av... This would, no doubt, 
give further point to the clause, but once again it seems to be unduly 
imaginative restoration, and I should prefer to keep the words as they 
stand as a reference to the various kinds of whirlwinds which may 
occur. 

(6) Earthquakes. §105. 5-§ 106. 2. The writer suggests two main 
causes for earthquakes. (1) The dislocation and shaking of the earth 
by wind, which either (2) penetrates from outside, or (4) is produced 
by the falling in of large masses of ground into subterranean caverns. 
Or (2) this falling may itself circulate a shock underground, which is 
ultimately arrested and returned by compact tracts of earth. We must 
remember that the earth is conceived of as flat and of no great depth. 
The explanations are for the most part like those suggested by 
Lucr. vi. 535-607, and may be traced to their authors among the 
early philosophers, from whom too comes the tradition of reckoning 
certain subterranean phenomena among ra peréwpa. 

5. kata tveypatos... The causing of the earthquake by subter- 
ranean winds is described by Lucr. vi. 577 ff. 

6. mapd0eow: presumably ‘dislocation ’, lit. ‘the putting aside’ of 
the earth in small masses by the force of the wind, which ultimately 
by cumulative effect causes a great motion. 

7. & thy... wapackedafe: Usener for drav... rapacxevaly (szc). 

Thy Kpddavow, ‘the swaying of the earth’: so 70 mepiéxov Kpadaivov- 
tos, Aet. iii. 15. 4, in his account of Anaxagoras’ theory of earthquakes. 
The reading of the majority of the MSS. points to xpadacpév, wnich 
Casaubon adopted, but the second hand in B supports Hermann’s 
restoration xpadavow. 3 

Kal TS mvedpa ToUTo...: the writer deals with the question of the 
origin of this wind. It may come from outside. This was apparently 
the theory of Anaxagoras: cf. Aet. loc. cit., and Arist. AZefeor. ii. 
7. 365 a: so Lucr, vi. 578: 


ventus ubi atque animae subito vis maxima quaedam 
= » extrinsecus' .~ : . coorta. 


8. (#): a necessary addition of Meibom: he must proceed now to 
the alternative cause of the wind. 

ék Tod wiwrew...: the second cause: the earth is cavernous 
beneath, and from time to time masses of earth fall in which stir the 
air and so create a wind. This idea is explained in Lucr. vi. 535-556 
and was the notion of Anaximenes: Arist. Mefeor. ii. 7. 365 b Bpexo- 
pérny tiv yhv Kat Enpawoperny pyyvveba Kat bro rovTwv TOV droppyyvu- 
pévov KoAwvaev éuarurrévtwv ceerGat. So too Seneca, Nat. Quaest. vi. 
20, in explaining Epicurus’ theories of earthquake says: ‘fortasse 
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enim aere extrinsecus alio intrante agitatur, fortasse aliqua parte 
subito cadente percutitur et inde motum capit’. 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning, but the text is uncertain. 
The MSS. have éx rod rirrew eis CSdgn eis dvrpoedeis Térovs. Usener 
obelizes the first eis and suggests in his notes that it may represent some- 
thing like efxovra or éxXehvpeva, but Hermann’s simple emendation <icw, 
mentioned by Usener in the preface, seems to set the passage right. 

9. éxmveuparodvra is again a correction of Usener’s for éx rvevpdrov. 
A participle is badly wanted, and this gives just the sense required : 
we may compare zemrvevpatrwpevov, § 100. 7, and zvevpatwHévros, 

103. 9. 

: 10. iiamhew of Q is probably right : zremiAnpevoy of the majority 
of the MSS. is certainly wrong: there is no question here of the con- 
densation of air. 

(kat) kar’ adrhy S€. . .: the second main cause: the communica- 
tion of a shock owing to the fall of é5a¢y. There seems to be nothing 
quite like this notion elsewhere. Lucr. vi. 557-576 has the idea of the 
fall, but regards it as due to wind and causing wind, as above, 1 4, and 
Democritus too (Seneca, Mat. Quaest. vi. 20) connects it with the 
motion of a subterranean stream. The MSS. have xara ravryv: the 
sense demands Usener’s restoration: cf. § 103. 7. 

Siddoawv, ‘the distribution’ of the shock. 

12. dvtamddoou, ‘the return’ of the shock: the movement reaches 
a firm, rocky piece of earth and is repelled: so, with his general 
notion of wind, Lucr. vi. 568 ff. 

aravtyon : Sc. 7 Kivyots. 

§ 106. 2. yiveo@ar: Usener, who puts a full stop at droredcicbau, 
suggests in his notes that dvvardy is missing: it is probably another 
instance in which évd¢xera: or the like must be supplied: cf. § g2. 3, 
§ ror. 4. 

(c) (? Volcanoes. § 106. 3-7. There follows a short passage dealing 
with the genesis of wind, which is palpably fragmentary. It does not 
seem to be part of a general theory of wind, though Bignone appears 
to take it as such, but rather of its origin in connexion with some 
other phenomenon. Usener is inclined to attach it to the section 
dealing with cyclones (§ 104 above), but it does not seem to fit well. 
Comparing it with Lucretius’ description (vi. 680-702 and especially 
694-700), I am inclined to believe that it formed part of a section on 
the cause of volcanoes. Lucretius explains that there are subter- 
ranean tunnels from the sea underneath Aetna, and the water which 
thus enters causes the wind which drives out the flames, &c. The 
passage in Lucretius has also been unfortunately mutilated, but we 
may notice the lines: 


et penetrare mari penitus res cogit aperto 
atque efflare foras ideoque extollere flammam 
saxaque subiectare et harenae tollere nimbos, 
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which correspond well enough to the second half of the first sentence 
of this section. If this theory be right, a considerable passage must 
have fallen out. 

3- Ta S€ mvedpata: Usener suggests that we should read ra 8% 
avevpara (ratra), and whether the reference be to the cyclones or to 
volcanoes, or any other phenomena, it is a very probable addition: 
something is wanted to distinguish 74 zvevuara here from ra Nowra 
avevpata below. 

adAopudtas tuvds: probably the alien matter of wind as opposed to 
the earth of the volcanoes. I do not understand how Usener takes it 
on his theory of the context. 

4. ka Gatos apOdvou cuddoyyv will, on my view, be a second 
cause, namely, that described by Lucretius—the entrance of the sea- 
water, which forces the air in the caverns up as wind. 

5. TA S€ Aowwa tvedpata, ‘ other winds’ concerned in the eruption 
apart from the special ones with which he has been dealing : these are 
produced when a few wind-particles or currents fall into the hollows 
beneath the mountain, and setting the interior air in motion cause 
a spreading of wind. Bignone would read 76 8€ Aourév. 

6. ddiyev: sc. tvevpdtwv, as Opposed to the zoAAd KowAwpara into 
which they enter. The word does not seem to me, as Usener thinks, 
to require emendation. Bignone would translate ‘few bodies of 
matter’, holding that the writer is arguing against Democritus, who 
said that when many bodies were in an empty space, wind followed: 
this seems very far-fetched. 

Staddcews, ‘ spreading’: as the currents set in motion the air which 
they meet and that in its turn stirs more distant air: cf. car airyv Se 
THv duadoow THs Kwyoews, § 105. IO. 

(d) Hazl. §106. 6-§ 107. 4. The writer now returns from terres- 
trial phenomena to more strictly meteorological occurrences, and deals 
with the formation and shape of hail. The text is uncertain and the 
meaning obscure: unfortunately Lucretius passes by the subject of 
this and the next few sections with the general statement that it will be 
easy to account for the formation of such things when we have once 
grasped the nature and powers of the atoms (vi. 527-534), nor can we 
derive much assistance from the accounts of the theories of early 
philosophers. The general idea, however, seems clear. Hail is 
formed either (1) by the powerful congelation of particles of wind, or 
(2) by the milder congelation of particles of water: in either case 
together with the process of congelation there is a (? simultaneous) 
process of division which causes the formation of small masses of ice 
instead of the freezing of the whole cloud. With regard to details 
both of text and interpretation I am inclined to differ considerably 
from Usener. 

8. kata maf icxuporépay: because it requires a stronger congela- 
tion to solidify the subtler and more elusive particles of wind than the 
already more compact particles of water. 
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9. mveupatwSav: the emphatic word in this first explanation as 
opposed to the idaroedav of the second. 

mepiotacis, ‘conformation’, the coming together from different 
quarters to form a whole: cf. wepicracw . . . mvevparos eis KvKXor, 
§ 104. 9 above, for the word ; also § 92. 3, § 102. 7. ; 

kai katapéptow : so the MSS., except that xara pépiow is written as 
two words. Simultaneous with the process of conformation is one of 
division, which causes the formation of separate nodules of hail instead 
of one solid mass. Usener reads xara pépiow, ‘and a subsequent 
division’: but (a) it is extremely improbable that any one held the 
notion that the whole congealed in a mass, ‘and then’ was divided : 
surely ra auwépeva dvtymaprupe, (4) the lengthier explanation of 
the process in the second theory shows that this was not the case. 
Bignone tacitly follows Usener. 

kal (kara) mgiv petpiwrépay . . .: the second theory: it is watery 
particles which congeal, and for this purpose a less severe freezing is 
required. (xara) is a necessary insertion made by Meibom. 

10. (kal) dpod pag, ‘and at the same time a breaking’: i.e. just 
as in the case of the zvevyarwdy particles, there must be a concurrent 
process of division: the idea is then doubly explained: this causes 
a simultaneous ‘thrusting together’ (ovvwors) of the particles, and a 
splitting up (dudéppyév) into separate nodules; the former process 
makes the individual parts of the hailstones cling together (xara pépy), 
the latter makes them cling together as separate wholes (xara aOpodrnta). 
I believe then that with the single insertion of xaé the MS, text gives 
a perfectly intelligible and consistent account of this double process 
and that no further emendation is required. Usener, however, adopts 
the correction éuovpyow (cf. Ep. ad Hd. § 64. 9) for dod pyéw, and 
to account for it inserts before it (rvevparwddv 8¢ twwv). But (a) the 
alteration is very considerable ; (4) the ‘neighbourhood of certain 
windy particles’ is not required to account for the double process ; 
(c) it destroys the triple parallelism of the whole clause (rjéw.. . pnéw, 
cvvwoow ... didppyéw, xara pepy... Kata aOpodryta); (d) it introduces 
a confusion between the two explanations: all that is required in the 
second is tdaroedq particles (this is made clear again by § 107. 3 «ire 
bdaroedav. eire wvevpuarwdav). The correction is very ingenious, but 
to my mind quite wrong. Bignone’s translation again follows Usener’s 
text without comment. 

I1. ovvwow: the process of union of the parts in a whole as opposed 
to didppynéw the breaking up into separate nodules: the particles con- 
geal, but in single nuclei. 


Totoupévyy agrees grammatically with pyéw, but in sense, of course, 
also with wnéw. 

12. kaTd pépy, as far as regards the parts of the nodules as opposed 
to xara GOpodryra, as far as regards the individual nodules as separate 
wholes, With the general idea of the second theory we may compare the 
notions of Anaximenes, xdAafav dé (éxOdiBecbar), ereddv 7d Karadepd- 
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Bevov vowp way7 (Act. iii. 4. 1) and Anaxagoras ydAalav 8 drav amd rv 
Tayevtwv vepav tpowsby twa mpds tiv yhv, & dy Tats Katapopais ézo- 
Puxpovpmeva orpoyyvAodrat (Aet. iii. 4. 2). 

§ 107. 1. 4 dé wepip€pera . . .: the writer proceeds to consider the 
cause of the round shape of the hailstones and suggests (1) that the 
corners are rounded off as they fall; (2) that as all the composing 
particles come together in exactly even quantities and at even rate 
from all sides, the round shape is naturally formed: this is true 
whether the particles are of wind or water. 

2. Tdv Gxpwy droTnKopévwy: this is stated as Epicurus’ theory by 
Aet. ili. 4. 5 otpoyyvAatverOar 8% tiv xdAalav Kal tov berdv amd Tis 
paxpas katadopas troretAacpevov. 

kal év TH ovordce: . . .: this most ingenious idea is again implied in 
Seneca, Was. Quaest. iv. 12. 

wdvrolev. . . KaTa pépy SuahOs meptiorapévwy: notice the extreme 
carefulness of the description: it seems to be taken direct from some 
philosopher’s theory. 

és Aé€yetar: but unfortunately we cannot attribute it to its author. 

3. S8atoeSav: Usener for some reason adopts the reading of F, 
ddaroro@v, against that of all the other MSS., which preserves the 
parallelism and is strongly supported by édaroeday in § 106. ro. 

(e) Snow. § 107. 5-§ 108. 4. A section naturally follows on snow. 
The text is again corrupt, but the general sense is clear, and a series 
of brilliant emendations have greatly improved the MS. reading. 
There are three theories: (1) that water is driven out of the clouds, 
which subsequently congeals in cold regions below; (2) that the 
pressure of clouds on one another congeals the water into snow 
inside, so that it falls out in that form; (3) that the friction of con- 
gealed clouds causes bits of snow to break off along the edges. The 
last is perhaps the most typically Epicurean explanation. Lucretius 
again passes over the question without comment (vi. 529). 

5. USatos Aentod ...: the first theory: fine particles of water exude 
from clouds of the right atomic formation provided with pores to fit 
them, and entering cold regions below become congealed into snow 
flakes. This was the theory of Anaximenes and Anaxagoras. 

6. 8d wépwv : astriking correction of Kiihn’s for dsapopwy (variously 
accented) of the MSS. 

OAtpers, Usener. OAtpews MSS.: the writer uses dud with acc. rather 
than gen. in this sense, e.g. Sud twa ioxvpdy .. . Yrxpaciay just below, 
and the accumulation of genitives would be almost intolerable. 

7. vepav det ind mveupdtwv opodpds : a series of corrections for the 
MSS. veddv xat Sropvyparos o7opas, which is clearly nonsense. 
Usener excludes xal, but I have accepted Bignone’s correction det 
(cf. § 102. 5). : 

8. év TH Popa: i.e. in its descent. 

g. Katwtépw, Cobet, for xarwrepov. 

mepiatactv: see §§ 92. 3, 102. 7, 104. 9, 106. 9. 
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kal xara magw 8’...: the second explanation: the congelation of 
the snowflakes may take place inside clouds of sufficiently fine 
texture, and their exudation caused by the pressure of clouds in 
juxtaposition. 

10. éuahf dpodrnra : the clouds must be fine in texture to produce 
such fine particles as those which compose snow: they must be of the 
same texture all over (SuaAj) to cause the evenness of the formation 
of the snowflakes: cf. of the formation of hailstones, § 107. 2, wav- 
tolev ... Kata pepn Suards mepiiorapevv. 

éxouow, Meibom, for éxyoveay or €xovca. 

tovadtn, Froben, for rovavrnv. 

12. Before é8aroevSav Usener inserts (rav) unnecessarily, ddaroedav 
Kal cupmrapaxerpévwv are conditions which must be fulfilled by the 
clouds. Bignone translates ‘ when the watery elements are pressed by 
those near them’: I do not see how this can be got out of the Greek. 

avvwow in the technical sense: the driving together of particles to 
form the flake: see § 106. 11. 

13. & pddtota yiverar év TG dépr: i.e. this process of cvvwors, the 
driving together of particles by an external agency to form things is 
especially frequent in the atmosphere, where there is greater freedom 
of movement. We have seen it in the case of hail in § 106. 11. The 
clause is curious, but not, I think, unnatural. There seems no 
necessity for Usener’s év r@ éapi, though Arist. Meteor. 1. 12. 347 b 
says ai 5€ yaAalar yivovra: €apos pev Kal drwpivov padiora. 

§ 108. 1. kal kata tpi S€ vepdv: a third possibility: the clouds 
themselves may be congealed, and by their friction cause the flakes of 
snow to spring off by a kind of trituration: a specially Epicurean 
idea. 

2. &mdémahow; a technical word: the particles which form the con- 
gealed clouds are always in a state of vibratory movement, and the 
friction enables them to ‘leap away’ from the cloud. 

dv AapBdvor 75, Schneider, for dvadayBdvorro or dvadapBavor ro. 

3. Gbpo.cpa: again technical, the right conformation of atoms to 
make snowflakes: cf. 100. 3. 

(f) Dew and Frost. §108.5-§109. 8. Dew is next dealt with 
in a section which presents no great difficulty. There are two 
theories of its formation: (1) that particles which form it unite in the 
atmosphere and fall; (2) that particles rise from damp places, unite 
and form moist drops, which fall again as dew. To this account is 
appended a brief statement that frost is formed in the same ways, 
when the moist particles are congealed by cold air. Lucretius does 
not even mention dew in his list of phenomena passed over: 
Vl. §27-534- 

5. €k Tod dépos is emphatic: in the first theory the origin of the 
moisture is in the air: moist particles gather together there till they 
form a drop big enough to fall as dew. 

7. kat Katd gopdy 8€. ..: the second theory differs in that the 
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origin of the moisture is the earth: moist particles are exhaled from 
damp places which then gather together and fall once more as dew- 
drops. Bignone would read xar’ dvadopdv, unnecessarily : cf. opav 
for the fall in 1. 7. 

dé votepdv Témwy: sc. marshes; 7) Udata Kextyuéver, sc. places with 
ponds or streams. 

: 8. otoig: Usener’s correction for rots, better than Kiihn’s ofs, which 
is too abrupt. 

g- eis 7d abtd: with cvvodov only: cf. cvvoSov pds AAAyAa, 1.5 above. 

Io. bypacias: Bignone would insert zaxurépas: if anything is to 
be added I would rather insert rovavrys. 

KaOdmep Spoiws. ..: the appeal to familiar phenomena is not so 
obvious as usual: perhaps the writer is thinking of such things as the 
formation of steam into water on an intervening solid. 

II. towaitdé twa: there is obviously a lacuna after these words 
which must have contained (a) the conclusion of the sentence, (4) the 
beginning of a sentence about hoar-frost, as Gassendi long ago inferred 
from the context. I should differ slightly from Usener’s tentative filling 
up, (2) because I think ovyreAovpeva is unnecessary and not quite 
in accordance with the writers usual phraseology (cf. § 95. 9, &c.), 
(6) because od diadepdvtws cvvteAcirar Tév Spdowy seems an unnatural 
expression: I suspect a participle, peraBadAopévwy or adAovovpevwv 
is lost. 

§ 109. 2. tovodTwy twav, Usener, for the rovrwy of the MSS.: the 
correction is not absolutely necessary, but makes the construction less 
abrupt, and is hinted at by B’s rovrwy rwd. 

(g) Zee. §109. 4-8. A short section on the formation of ice 
follows. ‘Two theories are advanced: both hold that ice is produced 
by the elimination of particles of round formation and the gathering 
together of those of angular shape, but they differ in that the first, 
which is probably that of Democritus, describes the process as taking 
place entirely in the water, the second holds that it is an external 
formation which then comes and causes congelation in the water. 
The ideas seem rather grotesque to us, but we may remember (1) that 
to Epicurus the alteration of the cyypatipds of component particles 
is always the cause of change ; (2) that round smooth particles are 
always characteristic of water (cf. Lucr. ii. 451-452), and that conse- 
quently their elimination would be the natural preliminary to the change 
of water into a solid; (3) that the observation of the formation of ice- 
crystals might well lead to some such idea, Lucretius (vi. 530) again 
passes over the problem with a mention. ; 

4. &Odufiy, ‘the squeezing out’, a technical word of the atomists 
for the process by which a particle (or an atom) between two others 
gets driven out usually in an upward direction (cf. probably Ep. i, 

. 6). 
: aS et ete the formation of atoms into a nucleus of matter: 
Lucretius’ glomeramen : cf. §§ 101, 102. 
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auvwou, as in § 107. 12. - : 

oxadnvav kal dgvywviwy : it is a little difficult to realize the difference, 
but probably by cxadnvav he means particles of triangular shape, by 
dévywoviov other angular formations. oi 

6. Tay... dwapyévtwv: this is emphatic as it is the point in which 
the first theory differs from the second. 

kal kata wey: again the emphatic point: the nuclei are formed 
outside, and attaching themselves to the water cause the change in 
shape and texture. We ought perhaps, with Schneider, to read 
Kara (rv). 

7. mpdoxptow: the use of this word leads one naturally to suspect 
that this was the theory of Anaxagoras, though I can find no trace of 
it elsewhere: cf. § go. 8. 

8, mood, ‘a certain number’: the use is odd, but seems vouched 
for by the MSS. 

(A) The rainbow. § 109. 9-§ 110. 6. The writer proceeds to deal 
with the rainbow. Two theories again are advanced: (1) that it is due 
to the shining of the sun’s rays on a watery atmosphere; (2) that it is 
caused by a mixture of light and air which produces these colours, 
which are then reflected by the surrounding air. The former theory 
alone is mentioned by Lucr. vi. 524-526, and seems to have been the 
notion of Anaximenes (Aet, iii. 5. 10). 

g. drs tod HAtov: the MSS. have td, which can hardly be right. 
Usener, following F, omits the preposition: I think it is more likely 
that it is a mistake for azo. 

10. kata mpdoxpiow: the MSS. have xar’ dépos dvow, a palpable 
error. Usener reads xara xpao.v, which is excellent in sense, but 
hardly accounts for the MS. text. I suggest xara apdoxpicw (kar 
dépos = kara mpdc.); cf. § 109. 7 above. If the suggestion be right, 
one would expect this to be the. theory of Anaxagoras, though Aetius 
(iii. 5. 11) states that he supported the reflection theory: it may be 
that the writer adopted Anaxagoras’ technical term without intending 
to imply his authorship of the theory. Bignone, feeling the same 
objection to Usener’s emendation, reads xara ovudpuow. 

II. t8wWpara, ‘the special characteristics’: cf. apdécxpicw idiav 
_ above. 

cite . . . povoeidas: i.e. the peculiar combination of light and air 
may produce all the colours at once, or separate combinations may 
cause the separate colours. 

13. tovautny, Usener, for ravryy: cf. § 109. 2. 

14. Kata mpdohapip mpds Ta pépy: i.e. the shining of the same 
light on different parts of the surrounding atmosphere may cause the 
poencticn of different colours: a suggestion to explain povoedds 
above. 

§ 110. 1-6. As a secondary point the writer discusses the shape of 
the rainbow. Here we have two quite different theories corresponding, 
though’ not at first obviously, to the two theories of the formation of 
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the rainbow above: (1) if the rainbow is merely the reflection of the 
sun’s light, then it is round because all points of the reflection are 
equidistant from our sight ; (2) if it is caused by the mixture of 
elements of light from the sun and air in the atmosphere, then its 
roundness is due to the fact that one or other of these two component 
elements is actually arranged in round form and impresses its shape 
on the combination. 

2. Sid 1. . . Gewpeiobar: the conformation of our xdéomos being 
spherical, the junction of points equidistant from the earth will assume 
a round appearance. 

3- 7 odvwow ...: this explanation clearly goes with the second of 
the two theories as to the general nature of the rainbow. 

4. Tdv év TO dept. . . dwopepouévww: corresponding exactly, though 
with a more careful statement, to tod te dwrds Kal tod depos, 
§ 109. 10. 

drépov: all the MSS. have rouév, a palpable mistake, which, as 
Usener has seen, was corrected by the insertion of drouév after the 
participle adrodepopévun. 

Grd to adtod dépos: after these words the MSS. have zpocdepo- 
pévov mpos THv ceAnvnv. Usener insists, following C. F. Hermann, 
that the words from dépos to weAnvnv are only a meaningless repetition 
of a phrase from the following section. Usener also excludes airod, 
which I am inclined to keep as emphasizing the contrast between the 
light atoms derived from the sun and the air atoms already in the 
atmosphere: all that need be excluded is rpooqgepopevov mpds ty 
oeAnvnv. 

5. ™epipeperay... tavtny. This combination (sc. of light and air 
atoms) stretches downwards, a kind of round shape: i.e. spreads out 
in the round shape which it assumes from one of its elements. But the 
expression is odd and the text rather uncertain, all the MSS. having 
xaGetoOar instead of xabier@ar, which is Meibom’s correction. 

(z) Zhe moon’s halo. §110. 7-111. 2. Three easily distinguishable 
theories are propounded: (1) that the halo is formed by air advancing 
from outside towards the moon; (2) that it is formed by effluences 
from the moon itself, which are checked equally all round by the 
air ; (3) that it is formed by the surrounding air, which is piled up in’ 
a thick circle either by an external current, or by heat which blocks 
up the channels for its movement. The text is rather corrupt, though 
it has been greatly improved by Meibom and Usener. Lucretius does 
not deal with this problem, nor does it seem possible to obtain any 

light from the accounts of the earlier philosophers, from whom no 
doubt these theories are derived. 
"7, kat: the MSS, have xai xara, their most frequent mistake, due to 
dittography. : Neate 

g. dvaotéddovtos, ‘ blocking ’, ‘ banking up’: Meibom’s correction 

for dvacréAXovra, a mere mistake due to the neighbourhood of pevpara 


and drogepépeva. 
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10. mepiotioa. eis: Usener’s most ingenious correction of mept ris 
eis, based on Meibom’s previous suggestion mepurrycy. 

kal ph 75 wapdroy Siaxptvat, ‘without any distinction all along’, 
i.e. the process of the banking up of the cloudy circle takes place 
equally at all parts, an elaboration of éuadds in 1. g. es 

II. dvacré\NovTos : sc. ToD dépos, as before: the expression is loose, 
‘the air checks the air round the moon’. Possibly it was the con- 
sciousness of this carelessness which led the writer to add the clause 
3 yiverar. . . dmepydcacbo, which explains the real causes of the 
check. 

12, mwepipepées, like zrayupepés, is predicative, 

maxupepés, ‘thick in parts’, i.e. with its parts closely compressed, 
so dense. 

§ 111. 1. 8 yiverat... drepydoacba. I take this sentence to refer 
only to the last explanation: the ‘ banking’ of the air may be due 
either to an external effluence or to the effect of heat. Bignone would 
refer it to the whole paragraph, taking jrou. . . pevwaros as the cause 
of the advance of air from outside (first explanation) and 7. . . dzep- 
ydoacba as the cause of the ‘banking’ of the air (third explanation). 
The singular o'seems to me against this. 

kata pépy tid, sc. in different parts of the sky during the moon’s 
course one or other of these causes is at work. 

2. 4 tis Oeppacias ... dwepydoaucPa: is not very explicit. Bignone 
takes this to mean that heat seizes on the pores through which the air 
would naturally move and blocks them up, so as to produce the 
phenomenon of the halo. I feel sure that this is the meaning, but do 
not see how it can be extracted from the MS. text, with which it must 
be that the wrépor are émirydevot cis 76 TodTO drepydcacba. I therefore 
propose the small change to émurydetws. 


V. FurtHEer CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


The writer now, with a certain irregularity of procedure, returns to 
celestial phenomena, and deals with certain problems which he had 
hitherto left untouched. It would not be right to transfer this and the 
following sections to their logical position at the beginning of § 99, 
because the whole letter is so obviously a patchwork compilation 
without systematic treatment. Usener suggests that this paragraph 
on comets ought to come after the two sections on the planets and 
fixed stars and immediately before that on falling stars. Again we 
may agree that this would be more logical, but there seems little 
reason for supposing that the writer was careful enough to put his 
subjects in the rational order. 

(2) Comets. §111. 4-11. For the occurrence of comets the writer 
suggests two possible causes, the latter being subdivided. (1) It may 
be that they are casual collocations of fire in the sky due to a special 
atomic conformation ; (2) it may be that they are real permanent stars, 
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and that either (2) some special movement of the sky reveals them to 
us when they were previously hidden, or (4) they move independently 
so that they come into our vision. I cannot at all agree with 
Usener that (2 6) is a mere repetition of (r) and should therefore 
be excluded: see notes. Bignone agrees with me both in keeping 
the text and in the explanation of it. 

5: Weptotdcews, ‘a gathering of matter all round’ to form some 
new object: one of the writer’s favourite technical terms: cf. §§ 92, 
102, 104, &c. 

6. 4 iStov. . . Swép pas: the second cause: the whole heaven 
moves so as to bring the comets into view: compare the account 
given of the motion of sun and moon, § 92. 9. 

7- T4 totaita dotpa is emphatic: the comets are actual dorpa, 
permanent heavenly bodies, which through the movement of the whole 
sky now become visible. 

H atta. . . éxpavy yevéo8ar: the third cause: the comets may be 
permanent celestial bodies, which though the whole heaven remains 
stationary, come into view from time to time by their own movement. 
The construction of the clause, as Bignone points out, is again infini- 
tive depending on a suppressed duvdrov or évdeyerar: cf. § g2. 3, 
§ ror. 11, § 106, 2. Usener excludes the whole clause on the ground 
that it is a mere repetition of (1), but it differs from it in that (1) 
regards the comets as occasional temporary aggregations of fire, and 
(2a and é) as permanent bodies. It is essential to the passage to retain 
the clause, which is then parallel to the second possibility with regard 
to sun and moon given in § 92. 9. 

8. Sud twa mepiotacw: i.e. some conformation of the atmosphere 
which presses on these normally stationary bodies and stirs them into 
action. Bignone again translates ‘for some reason’: see § 102. 7. 

9. Thy Te Gbdvicww.. . aittas. There can surely be no reason why 
Usener should exclude this clause: the explanation of the disappear- 
ance of the comets is not only natural but almost necessary. 

(3) Fixed stars. §112. 1-8. The writer now proceeds to consider 
the problems of the various kinds of motions of the stars, and deals 
first with the fixed stars. His explanations correspond exactly to the 
theories of the motions of the stars given in § 92, with which passage 
this is closely connected. (1) Ifthe whole heaven moves round and 
the stars with it, then the fixed stars are at the points which do not 
revolve (i.e. the poles); (2) if the heaven is stationary and the stars 
move independently then, (a) if the stars are driven by their own 
whirl (8é7), the fixed stars are prevented from moving by a circular 
current all round them which keeps them in their place, (4) if the 
stars advance to the regions where they can successively find fuel for 
their flame, then the fixed stars are kept in one place as it is the only 
source of their proper fuel. We may therefore fairly attribute the first 
theory to Anaximenes, the second to Democritus, and the third to 
Heraclitus. The reference is to the polar stars, ie. as Bignone 
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explains, those whose distance from the pole is less than the height 
of the pole above the horizon, so that they are visible all the year 
round. 

§ 112.1. twa dotpa otpéperar adtod § cupBaiver: the MSS. have twa 
dvacrtpépera: airod 5 cvpBaive. Usener’s restoration derpa for dva- is 
certain, and he rightly sees that the expression is a reminiscence of 
the Homeric dpxrov...7 7 aitod orpéperat (f7. 18. 487). That being 
so, it seems more likely that the writer should have made the quotation 
exact and followed it with 6 cvpBaiver, as the MSS. have it, than that 
he should have brought the phrase into line with his usual form of 
expression by writing, as Usener emends, orpépeoOar airod cup Paive.. 

otpépetat attod: not merely versatur rbzdem, but literally “revolve 
in their place’. 

od povoy , . . otpéperar: the first cause: these stars are in a 
stationary part of the heaven. 

2. 76 Noundy: sc. ‘the rest of the heaven’: there is no reason to 
adopt Schneider’s ra Aourd, ‘the remaining stars ’. 

3. twés we may then take to be Anaximenes and his followers. 
Usener thinks the reference is not to the polar stars, but to the theory of 
the Pythagoreans that the ‘middle and end’ of the world were fixed. 
But the parallel of § 92 seems to demand the polar theory. 

GAA kai... Kai 7d dda: the second theory: the other stars per- 
form an orbit, but these are kept in their place by a revolving ring of 
air around them. 

4. Tepteotdvat: with the full technical force of zepioracis: the 
encircling whirl is formed all round the star. 

5. 4 kai Sia. ..: the third theory, which is really so different in 
general idea from the other two, is carefully marked off from them. 

6. keiweva : emphatic, ‘ fixed ’. 

kai kat G\dous...: the usual caution: the parallel of earthly 
phenomena may suggest several other ways in which the occurrence 
may take place. 

(c) Planets and regular stars. §112. 9-§ 118. 12. From the fixed 
stars the writer passes to the moving stars, and first suggests explana- 
tions for the difference between the (apparently) erratic course of the 
planets and the regular orbits of the other stars. The two explana- 
tions given again correspond, but not so completely, to the theories of 
§ 92. The notion of the movement of the whole sky now drops out, 
and the two theories of the independent motion of the individual stars 
are considered: (1) if they move according to orbits determined by 
necessity from the beginning, then some of these were regular circles 
and some are interrupted by aberrations ; (2) if the stars move towards 
the regions which supply their fuel, then some pass always through 
regions equally open and prolific in fuel, others through irregular 
tracts with an unequal supply, so that their movements are erratic. 
For the latter notion we may compare, in a slightly different context, 
Lucr. v. 696-700. The wording of the passage is a little obscure and 
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the text in places uncertain, though I incline, as usual, to think 
Usener’s corrections rash. 

g. et orm... oupBaiver: a parenthesis: ‘if indeed it is the case 
that their movements are erratic’, suggesting the possibility that in 
such distant phenomena even our observations may be doubtful. 

§ 113. 1. twa 8 ph (odtw) xwwetobar. The MSS, have rwa 8& ps) 
xiwvetoGai, which cannot be right, as the question of the fixed stars has 
already been disposed of in the previous paragraph, and the contrast 
now is between the aberrations of the planets and the regularity of the 
stars. Usener boldly emends, on the analogy of the terminology else- 
where in this paragraph, to ria 8 duadds xweicba. But this seems 
too violent, and I am inclined to think that 8 yx is right and some 
word has dropped out: possibly dvwadds, but more probably simply 
ovrw, referring back to otrw... cvpBaive. Bignone would exclude 
kweioGau aS a gloss—not a very probable one, 

2. Tapa To Kikkw...: the first explanation: in this idea of the 
whirl and dvayxyn we seem again to recognize the theory of 
Democritus. 

3. Sporty... 6. dpadds... 7. dvwpadets. There is considerable 
doubt as to the form of the adjectives. Elsewhere the forms éuadds 
and dvapados alone are known : the MSS. here are doubtful ; they are 
unanimous for éuaAnyv in |. 3, divided between duadds and Spades in 
1, 6, and distinctly in favour of dvwyadeis in 1. 7. Usener prefers the 
3rd declension forms throughout: I incline to think that MS. evidence 
combined with the invariable practice elsewhere is against it. Possibly 
the right solution is, as the MSS. suggest, that the writer used dyads 
but dvwpyarrs, a slightly more probable form than é6padys. 

4. Kara Thy (sc, divnv) Gpa trotv dvapadiars xpwpevyy is the MS. text 
and seems to me quite reasonable : the course of the planets is an orbit, 
but at the same time (dua) it has some irregularities. Usener emends 
quite unnecessarily to card twa divnow, Bignone less violently but, 
1 think, gratuitously to xara rw’ GAAnv. 

évddxetar S¢...: the second theory, that the fuel track of the planets 
is irregular, seems to bear the mark of Heraclitus. 

5. wapextdoets, ‘tracts’ of air: surely not ‘currents’, as Bignone 
renders. 

6. émt 7d adtd cuvwlovous Kata 7d é€fjs, ‘urging them on (by the 
attraction of appropriate fuel) continuously in the same direction’, 
i.e. in the direction of a regular orbit. b 

7. mapaddayds, ‘alternations’, so ‘aberrations’: for the word 
cf. § 95. 8. : : 

8. 76 5é piav aitiay...: the usual attack on the ‘ theological ’ view, 
which adopts one certain theory: cf. § 87. : 

10. dotpodoyiav: here clearly ‘theological astronomy’, the view 
which wishes to see in the movements of the stars an indication of the 
divine will: cf. dorpoAdywv texvireias, § 93. 12. 

II. aitias twav is the MS. text, and again there seems no reason 
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to follow Usener in altering to airias dozpwv—if indeed that is a possi- 
ble expression. Bignone’s rdévrwv is more probable, but possibly the 
writer's expression here was more mild. ; 

Stay... &mwoddwou: again a familiar point. The primary object of 
Epicurean astronomy is to show that the divine nature zpdypara ov 
exer, K. A, i. s 

(d) Difference of speed in the stars’ orbits. § 114, 1-7. The writer 
next deals with the apparent variety of pace in the orbits of the stars. 
His explanations here cannot be attached closely to preceding theories, 
nor are they exactly parallel to Lucretius’ treatment of the same 
subject (v. 614-649), but they are within the same range of general 
ideas. Lither (1) all stars are going on the same orbit, but some 
faster than others, or (2) some are really moving in the opposite 
direction, but are caught back by the whirl of the others and so seem 
to follow them more slowly, or (3) all move in the same direction, but 
some being at a greater distance from the centre have a larger distance 
to travel. The only difficulty of the passage lies in the text and 
interpretation of the second explanation. 

3. Tepudvra: of course nom. plur., rév airoy xvxAov being an 
internal acc. epudvra is the correction in Froben’s text for the 
MS. zepidvra. 

kal Tapa TO... 67d THS adTHs Sivns: with this, the MS. text, the 
idea seems to be that the ‘slower’ stars are actually moving in an 
orbit in the opposite direction to that of the ‘faster’ stars, but they 
are, aS it were, caught up by the whirl of the others and dragged back, 
so that they seem to move in the same direction as the others, but less 
fast. The idea is not quite clearly thought out, but sufficiently clear 
to be maintained in the text. Usener alters rs ait#s to Tovavrys, and 
in his analysis renders causam posse esse vertiginem tlla ex orbita 
detraheniem, the idea being apparently that of a whirl ‘ of the requisite 
nature’ (rovavrys) dragging the stars out of their course. But (a) this 
entirely neglects ryv évavriay xwelc ba; (6) dvtricrmpeva could only mean 
‘dragged in the opposite direction’ and not ‘dragged out of the 
course’ ; (c) the facts of the case are against such an idea, which is 
more appropriate to a planet. Bignone apparently accepts rouavrys, 
but agrees with me in the general idea of the passage. 

4. Tis adrhs Stvys then is the whirl which moves the other stars 
as opposed to ryv évavriav: cf. tov aitov KixAov above. To me the 
expression seems quite clear and natural. 
kat Tapd TO mepipepecbar ...: this idea approaches nearly to the 
theory of Democritus as explained by Lucr. v. 621-636, but is without 
the elaborate notion of optical delusion which was a cardinal point in 
Democritus’ explanation. We may compare the expressive phrase in 
the Epicurean Diogenes of Oenoanda, /*. viii. 1. 11 of pév Syndhv 
Lovnv pé€povrat, of 0 ad tarewnyv. 

6. 7d S€ dwhGs. ..: the same caution as above, §113. 8. To insist 
on the single explanation is to lay claim to miraculous knowledge 
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(reparever Gar), Compare again Diog. Oen. /*. viii. 3. 7 pdvrews yap 
pardov éotw 76 ToLodrov 7 dvdpds vodpod. 

(¢) Falling stars. §114. 8-§ 115. 8. The letter proceeds to deal 
with falling or shooting stars, a sequence which would be quite natural 
if we were to follow Usener’s suggestion and transfer the section on 
comets to a place immediately before it. Three explanations are 
offered, as to the first of which there is great divergence of opinion. 
As I understand the passage they are: (1) the falling stars may 
actually be fragments of stars, rubbed off in collision of star with star 
and driven down towards earth by an outburst of wind; (2) they may 
be formed by a gathering of fire-producing atoms, caused to fall in 
the direction of the impulse started by their meeting ; (3) they may be 
formed by a gathering of wind in dense clouds, which is ignited when 
it cannot find an outlet, and then bursts out and falls in the direction 
of its original impulse. Usener interprets the first theory quite differ- 
ently and alters the text, but in any case the paragraph must be care- 
fully compared with that dealing with comets (§ 111) and those which 
treat of lightning (§§ 101-102) and thunderbolts (§ 103). 

8. apd pépos, ‘in part’, almost ‘in individual cases’, as Bignone 
translates it. It may possibly be used in a more strictly local sense, 
‘in places’: cf. xara pépn, § 111. 1. 

Kata tapdtpujw: Usener’s correction for kat zapa tpivw. The 
repetition of zapa is not, I think, impossible, and the uncompounded 
tpi¥is might be used here (see, however, § ror. 2), but «cai is unin- 
telligible after kai rapa pépos, and the confusion of xaé and xara is the 
commonest mistake in the MSS. 

8-11. kata tapdtpupy. . . édéeyonev: I take this whole clause to- 
gether as constituting the first cause and, with some hesitation, retain 
the MS. éavrév. The idea is that stars rub together and fragments 
break off, which fall through the atmosphere: compare, as the writer 
tells us, the description of the first cause of the creation of lightning 
(§ 101. 2 ff.). The explanation will then be parallel to the second and 
third explanations of comets, namely, that shooting stars are in point 
of fact stars, or in this case, fragments of stars, whereas the other two 
explanations regard them as occasional formations. 

If this view be correct, (1) zapdrpufw éavrdv is a loose expression, 
for it is of course the collision of stars which causes the fragments to 
be rubbed off, and not the collision of the ‘ falling stars’ themselves. 
Bignone, agreeing with me in the general view of the phrase, would 
read dorpwv for éavrav, which would certainly make the expression 
much clearer, but this I do not consider necessary, as dorpwy can so 
easily be derived as the equivalent of éavray from of Aeydpevor dorépes 
2xaurtew in 1. 8; (2) cal rapa éxrtwow will denote a further step in 
the same cause: the fragments of stars are first. rubbed off and then 
caused to fall by the action of wind. Bignone takes the words as 
introducing the second cause: but (a) the introductory phrase for 
a new cause in this section is cat xara, not cat apa, and (4) in the 
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parallel account of lightning in § ro1 the ‘falling out’ of the frag- 
ments rubbed off is denoted by éfoAurOaivwv ; (3) the parallel to the 
explanation of the lightning flashes will not be exact, for they are 
created by the friction of clouds: but I take it that the reference is 
intended to suggest the kind of rapdrpafis and éxrrwos which the 
writer has in mind and not to insist on an exact parallelism of occur- 
rence. Usener however, desiring an exact parallel, reads vepov for 
éavtav and rupos éxrtrwow for rapa éxrrwow. But the changes seem 
to me (as to Bignone) unjustifiably violent; they are not really 
required by the reference to the section on lightning, and they 
destroy the parallel to the section on comets which we should certainly 
expect to find. Bignone notices further that they would make the 
first cause very little different from the third. I prefer, therefore, 
to retain the MS. text and explain it as above, though admitting that 
it is a rather careless piece of writing. 

Q. kai Tapa ekmrwow, ‘and then by the falling out of the frag- 
ments’: Bignone, as already noted, takes this of an alternative cause. 

10, # éxmveupdtwors, ‘the blowing of them out by wind’. Bignone 
renders ‘the combination of fire and air, of which we have spoken in 
treating of lightning’. But (1) it is surely impossible that éxrvev- 
parwors could imply as much as this; (2) xa@dzep ought to refer to the 
whole clause and not to one word only. 

§ 115. 1. kat Kata avodoy Sé.. . yévntar. The second cause, the 
casual gathering of fire-particles, which then fall in the direction 
originally given them by their meeting. Compare the first explanation 
of comets in § 111. 4. 

2. ouppudias, ‘a kinship’, i.e. a gathering of kindred-matter, the 
mepioracis Of § rrr. 8: an unusual but quite natural term for the 
writer, which seems to be corroborated by the MS. variations. 

kat xiynow: the MSS. have xat xara xivyow, which might per- 
haps be kept to express a subordinate cause like xai rapa éxrrwow 
in § 114.9: but the writer’s usual practice is only to insert the 
preposition again when he is introducing a new cause, and the confu- 
sion and dittography of xaé and card is so common that we should 
probably follow Usener in excluding xara here. 

ob dy...: ‘wherever’ is a little awkward in expression, and we 
should perhaps adopt the suggestion made by Usener in his notes 
of av..., ‘in whatever direction ’. ; 

3- Kal kata mvedparos. ..: the third suggestion is that the falling 
stars are really ignited wind: cf, the sections on lightning and the 
thunderbolt. 

5. tourou, Usener: the rovrwy of the MSS. is a mere mistake: 
von der Muehll prefers the plural all through, rvevpdrov... rovrwv ... 
pepopevov. 

kateihnawy, ‘the whirl’ of a pent up body: cf. § ror. 14, &c. 

énéxpngw seems to be what is intended by the MS. variants (three 
MSS. have it), though the force of ér- is not easy to see, and Usener 
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suggests that we ought to read the simple épygév. Von der Muehll’s 
éxpnéw (ék) is attractive. 

6. tév meptexdvtwy, ‘from the surrounding matter’, i.e. the ruxvi- 
pata opixAoedn. Bignone translates ‘the bursting asunder of the 
parts on the outside’, but this seems to miss the force of éréxpyéw. 

7- $epopévou, Usener rightly, with rvevuaros, l. 4: pepopevys (MSS.) 
is again a mistake due to the neighbourhood of ¢opas. 

8. dyv@yto, MSS.: the word, when it occurs (e.g. Dem. 520. 20), 
usually means ‘unspeakably large, or many’, a sense which is 
obviously out of place here, though Crénert would retain ‘it in that 
sense. I do not think, seeing the writer’s many references to pi6os, 
that it is impossible that he should use the word meaning ‘ uncon- 
taminated by myth’: cf. especially the conclusion of the parallel 
section on thunderbolts (§ 104. 2) povoy 6 piOos dréctw. Usener, 
presumably regarding this as impossible, reads dvicumor, ‘ effective’, 
another very violent and, I think, unnecessary change. Bignone retains 
GuvOnro, noting that Lortzing proposed duvo, which is the more 
usual word in this sense. 

(/) Weather-signs from animals. § 115. 9-§ 116. 3. A concluding 
ironical paragraph follows on the supposed signs of the weather given 
by the appearance of certain animals—e.g. the swallow as the herald 
of spring. Such ‘signs’ are, the writer says, merely due to coinci- 
dence: the animals cannot exert any influence on the course of the 
seasons, and no animal of any sort, let alone a divine being, could be 
so enamoured of trifles as to play the game of watching for the animals 
and thus bringing the prediction to pass. The irony of the passage 
is in rather marked distinction to the general matter-of-fact style of 
the letter, and reminds us of passages in Lucretius. In his amused 
scorn the writer seems to have forgotten the explanation that it is the 
approach of a new season which causes the animals to appear. 

9. émonpactor, ‘signs of the weather’: cf. § 98, where in dealing 
with the signs given by the stars, the writer says that some of them 
are due to chance coincidence, xafdmep év trois éupavéor rap tv 
Leos. 

Kata ouykupnpa ... Tod katpod: cf. § 98. 9 Kara ovyKupyoes Kalpaov. 

§ 116. 2. Kady (ei): the addition of Usener seems necessary, as is 
Cobet’s dy just before. 

puxpdy xaptéotepoy ein: obviously an allusion to a proverb, ‘the 
smaller the trifle, the greater the joy’. 

3. éuméoo.: another certain correction for the MS. éxmréop. 

Conclusion. §116. 4-12. The letter ends with a conclusion based 
more or less closely on the corresponding conclusion of the first 
letter. These main principles, and especially the doctrine of the 
origin of things and the infinity of the atoms and space, must be 
thoroughly grasped, together with the fundamental reason for their 
knowledge, the true pleasure of life: from them an understanding of 
the details will naturally follow. 
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5. Too puou éxBjon, the avowed object all through this second 
letter, and one of the chief sources of drapagia. 

6. tev dpxayv, ‘the origins’ of things, i.e. the atoms and space. 

4. Gweiplas: i.e. the infinity of the two dpyaé and of the xdécpor. 

8. kpitnptwv here must be the criteria of truth on the intellectual 
side, i.e. aioOyous and rpdAnys. 

wa0év : the criteria of rightness on the moral side: they are usually 
included with the other two under the general head of xpirypia 
(e.g. D. Z. x. 31), but the separation here is quite natural, and there 
is no reason, with Kochalsky, to suspect the text. 

od évexev: i.e. the drapagia, freedom for the disturbance of theo- 
logical beliefs, which is the greater part of the true philosopher’s 
noon. 

9. Tav Kata wépos: the detailed phenomena of nature and their 
explanation. ; 

10. KaTayamioavtes: not merely understood but accepted them as 
a creed: Bignone renders ‘studied with the utmost care’, which is 
hardly strong enough. 

11. ¢: Kiihn’s necessary correction for 7. 

(dv) an inevitable addition of Usener’s, 

12. weptevrourjoayto, ‘made it their own’: they have not otherwise 
attained drapagia. 


LETTER TO MENOECEUS 


Tue third letter, written to Epicurus’ disciple Menoeceus, is a brief 
exposition of the philosopher’s moral theory. It starts with a reitera- 
tion of the two fundamental conditions of the moral life, the right 
understanding of the nature of the gods and the freedom from the fear 
of death, after which the rest of the letter is devoted to a clear and 
logical statement of Epicurus’ view that pleasure is the end of life and 
of the sense in which this is to be understood. 

The letter is not intended, like that to Herodotus, for the use of 
advanced students, but is a simple and straightforward exposition for 
the general reader. It is in fact an ‘exoteric’ work, as Aristotle might 
have called it, and as such, contains far more references than the 
other letters to rival theories and popular views. The common ideas 
as to the nature and activities of the gods are passed in review (§ 123) 
and their weakness is exposed, popular notions as to the terrible 
nature of death are condemned (§§ 125, 126), and vulgar conceptions 
of the character of true pleasure are refuted (§ 131). - References are 
made, implicitly or explicitly, to ideas of Plato (§ 132), of the Cyrenaics 
(§ 127), of the Stoics (§ 130), of Theognis (§ 126), and possibly of 
Epicharmus (§ 125) and Mimnermus (§ 126). It is clear that however 
devoted a disciple Menoeceus may have been, the letter was intended to 
reach a wider public who might still be under the influence of an 
erroneous philosophy or of the unsupported maxims and opinions of 
popular thought. 

For this reason the letter is written in a very different style from that 
of the letter to Herodotus. The expression is almost invariably smooth 
and artistic, free from the crabbed obscurities of the first letter and the 
hasty carelessness of the second. It is in the Attic mood, in a mellow 
and straightforward Greek, with far fewer idiosyncracies of vocabulary 
and idiom, and less technical diction than either of the other two letters 
or the Kvpu. Adéau. Epicurus employs such deliberate artifices as 
antithesis and assonance, one can almost trace an intentional rhythm, 
and certainly (though Usener has probably pressed the point too far) 
there is in general a deliberate avoidance of hiatus. As a consequence 
no doubt of its greater ease and fluency, the text of the letter has been 
far better preserved in the MSS. of Diogenes and, except in the last 
three sections, presents few serious difficulties. bei 

The genuineness of the third letter has not been disputed, and in it 
we see Epicurus at his best. He is still the dogmatic teacher, certain 
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of the truth of his own position and contemptuous of all who differ 
from him, he preserves his characteristic gravity and seriousness, and 
has, for instance, no trace of the playfulness and irony of Plato or of 
the humour of Aristotle, but the reader cannot fail to find a certain 
attractiveness in this cold, severe style, which seems to bring before us 
a vivid picture of the aged philosopher discoursing to his young friends 
in the Garden. 


InTRoDUCTION (§ 122). 


The introductory paragraph presents no serious difficulties. Philo- 
sophy is for all alike: no one is too young or too old for it, and to 
refuse to study it is at any age to throw away one’s chance of happi- 
ness. This is an emphatic declaration of Epicurus’ essentially 
democratic view: he had no desire to form a new esoteric sect, but 
wished to place his philosophy at the service of any who would 
hear it. 

§ 122. 3. mdpwpos, ‘ past the age’: the word is not quoted elsewhere 
in this sense, but the neighbouring dwpos makes its meaning clear. 

4- 4 pam is the reading of the MSS. (ei B), and there seems no 
reason for excluding % which anticipates 7 before zapeAnAvOévar: 
indeed it makes it easier to take ryv @pay with iaapxew. 

imdpxew 4: the MSS. have tmapyev spay 7, which must be 
emended either by the insertion of the article before dpay, as Cobet 
proposed, or by omitting dpay as a gloss. The latter seems the 
better course, as the repetition of rv dpav would be both unnecessary 
and harsh, and Epicurus in this letter shows much greater attention to 
such points of style. 

5. Tpos eddaipovtav is of course emphatic: a man might just as well 
say that he is too young as too old to be happy. 

pytw is a necessary correction for the MSS. ui: F makes a similar 
mistake immediately afterwards in reading pi for pyxeére. 

7. vedty tots dya@ois, ‘may be young in blessings’, a rather unusual 
expression: vedLew TO tpdrw is quoted from a fragment of Menander, 
but is not quite so harsh. 

Sud Thy xdpw tay yeyovdtwr, ‘ by the grateful recollection of the past’, 
i.e. of the philosophic truths which he learnt in earlier life. The phrase 
has almost a New Testament ring: there are other indications of an 
approximation of Epicurus’ language to the Hellenistic, e.g. the use of 
adpé, K. A.iv. There is no need to follow Ritter in altering to yapav. 
For this idea of the value of recollection Bignone refers to K. A. ix 
and Sent. Vat, xvii. 

g. dua thy a&poBiovy tOy pedddvtwy: because he will know the truth 
about the government of the world and the dissolution of the soul at 
death. 

peherav: probably ‘meditate on’, not ‘practise’: so at the end 
of the letter, § 135. 5. Note its combination with zparre in § 123. 1. 
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Tue First Principtes or THE Goop LirE (§§ 123-127). 


_ § 128. Ina brief sentence Epicurus recommends his disciple to keep 
in mind the first principles, which are the guarantee of a happy and 
good life. 

_I. maphyyeoy: the imperfect seems to refer to verbal instructions 
given while Epicurus and Menoeceus were together. Oral teaching 
was always the basis of Epicurus’ instruction: cf. Zp. ad Hat, 
§ 83. 12 note. 

2. oroixeta, ‘first principles’: cf. xarecroryewpevov, Ep. ad Hat, 
= 35-9. There he was dealing with physical and metaphysical prin- 
ciples; here he is speaking of the moral principles, the crovxeta Tod 
Kaas Cv. 

_ StadapBdvey: more than ‘receiving’ or ‘accepting’: ‘ distinguish- 
ing’ these moral principles from other crovyeta as the ground of the 
good life. So frequently in Zp. ad Hdt., e.g. § 58. 6. 

The two great principles, which Epicurus now enunciates, that the 
gods need not be feared, and that death is nothing to us, were part of 
the Epicurean rerpaddpuaxos, and form the subject of K. A. i and ii. 


1. The nature of the gods (§§ 123-124). 


The Epicurean theology is here viewed in its moral aspect, as it 
affects human beings. That the gods exist is certain, for the know- 
ledge of them is due to immediate (mental) perceptions, which are 
common to all men. They are also, as is commonly supposed, blessed 
and immortal, but popular religion errs in attributing to them the 
government of the world, and feelings of anger and love towards men, 
which are inconsistent with their blessedness. They live apart from 
the world and are not concerned with its changes and chances. Yet 
by the visitation of their images man can be brought to have a share 
in their érapa£ia, so that a place is still left for religion. The removal 
of fear and the communication of tranquillity thus both contribute to 
the good life. 

3. tGov: God is a living being, though the peculiar formation of his 
person distinguishes him from all other creatures. 

&pOaprov kal paxdpiov, ‘imperishable and blessed in happiness’: 
cf. K. A. i 76 paxdpiov kai apOaprov. 

4. 4 kowh . . . véqots, ‘ the universal conception’: the idea which is 
in the mind of every man. This idea was created, as we learn from 
Lucr. v. 1161 ff., by the constant influx into the mind of subtle images 
(ci8wAa) passing from the persons of the divine beings and thus 
creating in the mind a ‘concept’ (xpéAnyus): the process is exactly 
described by the verb izeypé¢y. 

pyOev. . . mpoodmre, i.e, we must not attribute to the gods any 
care or anxiety, such as would be implied in the government of the 
world, or any feelings of anger or favour towards men, which would 
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disturb or diminish their complete happiness: this is where popular 
religion makes its mistake. Note how the non-interference of the 
gods in the world is presented as a deduction not from the workings 
of phenomena, but from the nature of the gods themselves: cf. Zp. 
ad Fdt., § 77. ; 42 
~ 4, eot pév yap eiciv: an emphatic declaration of Epicurus’ position : 
he was not an atheist. As he explains in the next sentence, the con- 
ception of the gods is universal in the minds of men and cannot 
therefore be denied. : 

8. évapyhs.. . yy@aus: the knowledge of the gods is a matter of im- 
mediate perception, not in this case by the senses, but directly by the 
mind. It was the result of an éryBody rhs Suavoias (see Appendix, 
Pp. 259 ff.). évapyzjs is a technical term used of the immediate percep- 
tion of a near object. f 

g. (ot) moddol. Gassendi’s insertion of the article is essential for the 
meaning and is amply justified by 7év zoAAG@v below, ll. ro and 11. 

ov yap puddtrouaw attovs olous vopiLouow, ‘for they do not preserve 
them as they think them to be’, i.e. they do not consistently keep up 
the idea of their blessedness and tranquillity, but attribute disturbing 
passions, &c., to them. But voyiZovow in this sense is certainly very 
awkward coming immediately after its use in reference to the erroneous 
opinions of men, and there is a strong temptation to adopt Usener’s 
conjecture vootew, which would refer back to 4 xow? rod Oeod vonors in 
1.4: ‘they do not represent them consistently as they originally conceive 
them’ (so too Bignone). There is, however, no warrant for the con- 
jecture, and it is perhaps safer to retain vopilovow. 


10, doeBhs 8€. . . mpoodmtwy: for the general thought cf. Lucr, v. 
1198 ff. and vi. 68 ff. 
§ 124. 1..08 yap . .. dmopdoers: a very technical clause: the 


popular representations of the gods (as taking a part in the affairs of 
the world) are not ‘concepts’ formed in the mind by the constant 
repetition of the evapyys vision of the image, but ‘ suppositions’ or 
additions of the mind (zpocdogaféueva), inferences, as Lucretius tells 
us in v. 1183 ff., from their observation of the regular sequence of 
phenomena on the earth and in the sky. For zpdéAmyus see note on 
vonois, § 123. 4 above: troAnws is defined in Veta Lpicurt, § 34, 
as the equivalent of dééa, an inference from phenomena, which may 
or may not be true. 

2, évev ai péyrorar BAdBar... 5. ws AAASTPLOV vopiLovTes : a difficult 
and obscure piece of writing. I take &6ev to refer to the droddces, 
and to be used in the slightly forced sense ‘ according to which’: the 
subject of oixesovpevor in the next sentence then is ‘men’, or rather 
oi woAAoi. The majority of men judge others according to their own 
accepted standard of ethics: they are in the habit of welcoming those 
they see to be like themselves and rejecting those whom they find 
alien. They therefore falsely attach to the gods a similar habit, and 
suppose that they do harm to the wicked and benefits to the good. 
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In spite of the slight difficulty attaching to the meaning of évOev, this 
seems to me the natural interpretation. 

Bignone takes éev to mean ‘from the gods’ and believes the 
subject of oixerovpevor to be of dyafoi. He translates ‘ Yet from the 
gods the /ool’sh and wicked obtain the greatest evils and the good and 
wise the greatest benefits ; for they, accustomed to their own virtues, 
embrace and make dear to themselves those who are like them, and 
consider alien what is discordant with them’. He thus believes the 
év@ev clause not to be a statement of false popular belief, but of the 
actual facts: the good do derive benefit from the visitation of 
the images of the gods, because they can appropriate what is like 
themselves. This is good Epicureanism, but I doubt if it can be 
derived from the Greek: (1) &ev and ék Oedv will be an awkward 
tautology, which Bignone glosses over in his translation; (2) his 
argument largely depends on the words ‘foolish’ and ‘ wise’ which he 
introduces without any warrant into the translation ; (3) this Epicurean 
subtlety is alien to the rest of the section ; (4) his objection that popular 
opinion does not represent the gods as doing kindness to the good 
and injury to the evil is not sound: in a certain stage of religious 
opinion (e.g. the Psalms) this opinion is very commonly found ; (5) is 
there any evidence in Epicureanism for the idea that the images of the 
gods do harm to the evil? 

3. BrdBar te: the MSS. have BrAdBar airia, for which Usener’s 
correction BAdBar re is not altogether satisfactory. Is it possible that 
Epicurus wrote BAdBai tots airious on which xaxots was a gloss? Von 
der Muehll would write ai péyuorar BAaBGv aitiae tois dvOparois . . 
Kal @pedcov. 

3. (trois dyaSois) seems a necessary addition: the antithesis can 
hardly have been left understood. 

5. &s &dAdtpiov vopiLovtes: Usener parallels the construction from 
Plat. Legg. ix. 879 Cc vopilwv ds ratépa 7 pytépa, but adds ‘ exspectes 
verbum spernendi’. A more direct opposition to dodexovra: would 
indeed be natural, but is not essential. 


2. Death (§§ 124-127). 


The second great principle, that death is nothing to us, is also 
viewed in its moral aspect. As the true understanding of the nature 
of the gods relieves us from fear in this life, so the knowledge that 
consciousness ceases at death relieves us from fear with regard to 
a subsequent life. Moreover, since death will not be terrible when it 
comes, there is no reason why its anticipation should disturb us. The 
whole thought is worked out clearly, and as in the previous section the 
Epicurean view is set in contrast with popular notions. . 

7. podéev mpds tpas etvar tov Odvarov: the simple and emphatic 
expression which recurs frequently in Epicurean documents : cf. § 125, 
K. A. ii, and Lucr. iii. 830. 
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8. wav dyabev . . . &v aicOyce.: as in the physical world, so tooin the 
moral world, ate @nous is the final criterion, but here it takes the form of 
méOos, the internal feeling of pleasure or pain, which is the measure of 
good and bad. zd6os then, like aic@yo.s, has its place among the 
Kpurnpua. : n . 

10. 78 THS Loys Ovnrév, ‘the mortality of life’, sc. the life which 1s 
bounded by a mortal period. 

11, dmeipov : the MSS. have dzropov, but the correction of Aldobran- 
dinus and Menagius is inevitable: the false notion about death, 
which is popularly current, adds ‘an infinite period’ of conscious 
existence after death. Bignone accepting dmeipov here, but wishing to 
account for the MS. text and noticing Epicurus’ conscious habit 
of parallelism in this letter, would insert dzropov after é\Aa Tov. 

§ 125. 1. o00ev ydp éotw év to Liv Sewdy: a rather startling deduction 
at first sight, but we must remember that to Epicurus the fear of death 
was not only the greatest of all fears in life, but was also the cause of 
other evils (cf. Lucr. iii. 59 ff.). 

2. yvnotws, ‘ genuinely ’, ‘ whole-heartedly’, a rather odd use which 
recurs in § 130. 7. 

3. dote pdtaros 6 Néywv: Bignone thinks the reference may be to 
Epicharmus (/r. 11 Diels), but it seems more likely to be an attempt to 
get over what is in reality the popular feeling about death, not that it 
will be painful when it comes, but that the present thought of it is 
painful. Epicurus argues that the two are identical : we do not dread 
the coming of what will not be unpleasant when it comes. We might 
reply that death is painful in thought because it will mean the cessation 
of many present pleasures ; to which Epicurus would answer that ‘ we’ 
shall not be there to feel the loss (cf. Lucr. iii. goo). 

5. twapov : the reading of some MSS. zapoyv is due to the neighbour- 
hood of Tapwv in 1. 4. 

6. émedymep: a fuller explanation of the way in which ‘death is 
nothing to us’: so long as we live, death is not there, and when death 
comes, ‘ we’ shall be no more, for consciousness will be gone. 

10. otxér eioiv: the hiatus (otxér eiciv MSS.) should be avoided as 
in pnkér eiva, § 122. 6. 

11. GAN’ of TWoddol...§ 127. 4. odk émBexopevors. Having stated his 
own position Epicurus turns to the popular views of death. In the first 
place men are inconsistent: they sometimes dread death as the worst 
of evils, at other times they long for it as a respite from suffering. The 
wise man neither wishes to escape from life nor fears death: he does 
not ask for the longest but for the most pleasant life. 

12. év t¢ Civ ...: a line has clearly been lost here, and Usener’s 
suggestion (in which however I prefer Casaubon’s rofotdew to his own 
aipovvrax) successfully gives the sense. The loss may have been due to 
the repetition 7@ Civ . .. 7d Sv (note that B originally had 7d for 70). 

§ 126. 2. mpogiorarar, ‘comes across his path’, ‘offends’ him. For 
the general sense of this sentence cf. K. A, xx, xl. 
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4. 7Sorov is the reading of the MSS. and there seems no sufficient 
cause to follow Usener in his change to #S:ov: Epicurus writes rd 
mXeiov because rd Aeiorov would be a palpable exaggeration, but 
TO ndicrov is not. 

oUtw Kat... Kapmiferat, cf. K. A. xix. 

6. The second error ; to advise the young to live well and the old to 
die well is foolish: the art of both is the same, and life may be just as 
pleasant for the old, while it lasts. 

6 3€ wapayyé\\wv: Epicurus may, as Bignone suggests, have Mim- 
nermus in mind. 

7- kataotpéperv, ‘to end his life’; so K. A. xx. 11 xaréorpedev. 

76 THS wis dowacrdy, ‘the desirability of life’, the pleasure which 
it really has for all. 

g. The third error, which is much worse, that it is best not to be 
born, or if born to die as soon as possible. Ifa man really believes 
this, why does he not end his life? otherwise, he is talking idly to 
a world that will not believe him. yecpwy has better authority than 
xetpov, which Usener adopts, and should be kept: the direct masculine 
is natural after ei7Ons. 

10. 6 A€ywv: sc. Theognis. 

§ 127. 1. dwépxerar éx tod fav: the MS. text is a quite natural 
construction, and there is no need to drop é« with Usener: it adds 
emphasis and force. 

4. €v Toig obk émBexopevois: i.e. among the majority of men, to 
whom such a paradox seems absurd. 

5. pynpoveutéoy Sé.. . odx éoduevov. The section ends with a short 
aphorism as to the right view of the future: we must not either reckon 
it as certainly ours, or certainly not ours, The true Epicurean has it 
in his hands to obtain the true pleasures of life, and can be almost 
independent of what fortune brings him or when it will. terminate his 
life. Bignone notes well that Epicurus is arguing against the Cyrenaics, 
whose motto was povov Huerepov Td Tapdv. 


Tue Morar THEeory. 


Having considered the two conditions of a good life, a right know- 
ledge of the nature of the gods and a true understanding of death, 
Epicurus devotes the rest of the letter to the exposition of his moral 
theory. He states that the end of action is pleasure, and then develops 
the implications of this view. The argument may conveniently be 
divided into subsections as the various points arise. 


1. Pleasure as the motive and end of action (§§ 124-129). 

In considering the purpose of life and the standard of good action 
Epicurus does not pursue the line of thought which he has already 
suggested in§ 124. 8 (éret wav dyaGov Kal Kaxov ev aicOjcet) of deducing 
pleasure as the end from its fundamental nature as the only feeling in 
the field of morals. This is a popular treatise, and he prefers therefore 
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to reach his conclusion on more traditional and less strictly Epicurean 
lines. The motive of all action is desire: the classification of desires 
leaves as the ‘ necessary’ residue, the health of the body and the repose 
of the mind: this means the absence of pain, bodily and spiritual, 
and the absence of .pain is pleasure. Pleasure then is at once 
the mainspring and the purpose of life. We must note however how 
from the outset pleasure to Epicurus is not the positive enjoyment, 
which it was, for instance, to the Cyrenaics, but the negative release 
from pain, which some philosophers regarded not as pleasure, but as 
a neutral or indifferent state. This distinction is of vital importance 
for the whole ethical theory: the right life for Epicurus depends 
essentially on a due comprehension of limits. 

§ 127. 8. trav émBupidv . . . puoikal pdyov: the main division of 
pleasures here follows traditional lines (cf. Plat. Rep. ii. 357 and 
Ar. £¢h, 1118 b), and the general idea is clearly brought out with 
examples by the scholiast on Ar. Zh. loc. cit. 9 pev otv tHs Tpopys 
ériOupia Kal THs eo OHTos dvayKaia’ 7 S& TOV appodiciwy Pvoiky pev ovK 
dvayKaia d¢ 7) O¢ TdV ToLBVde CiTiwv } TOLaTSE eoOATOS 7} TOLBVdE appodi- 
ciwy ote puoiky ovTEe avayKaia. 

g. kevai, ‘vain’, ‘idle’, ov« dvayxatar. 

10. Tav 8 dvayKxatwv ... mpds atts 75 Cav: in the subdivision of the 
necessary desires Epicurus follows his own line of thought and leads up 
directly to his main point. Some desires are necessary for the 
preservation of life, e.g. those of food and shelter, some to the 
repose of the body (freedom from pain), some to happiness of mind 
(freedom from fear). From these he passes at once to health of the 
body and peace of mind—the two foundations of the true Epicurean 
conceptions of pleasure. 

11. doxAnotay: a typical Epicurean formation: cf. K. A. xi et univ 
npas at Tov peredpwv troyiat AvdxAovv, and viii woAAaTAacious émiéper 
Tas 6xAynoeLs. 

$128. 1. doris Oewpia, ‘the unerring contemplation’: to form 
a right choice and avoidance, we must always have our eye on the 
true end. 

3. (ris Wuxijs): a necessary addition made by the second hand in B. 

4. Tobrou yap xdpw ...: forthe idea of true pleasure or the absence 
of pain cf. K. A. xxvi, xxx, and especially iii. 

7. tod you: Epicurus characteristically implies that animals as well 
as men feel the desire for pleasure. 

8. kal 76 tod odparos dyabdv: Usener following BF omits the 
article, which is however surely required: the good of the body is not 
identical with the good of the soul. 

oupTmAnpdcera : the testimony of the MSS. is uncertain, but seems to 
point to cvprAnpdcera, which must be taken as a fut. middle with 
76 {Gov as the subject. The parallel of K. A. xxvi. 2 (éav ply ovpmAnpo- 


Gow) however suggests that the cvurdnpwhrjoera of F may be right. 
For the idea cf. Lucr. ii. 16 ff. ey t ; 
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nonne videre 
nil aliud sibi naturam latrare nisi utqui 
corpore seiunctus dolor absit, mente fruatur 
iucundo sensu cura semota metuque? 

10. (6tav Sé pw} &XyGpev) was the original insertion of Gassendi, and 
there seems no need to ‘improve’ it with Usener by the substitution 
of pndév for py: the addition is of course demanded by the sense. 
The limit of pleasure is in Epicurus’ idea the removal of pain, and 
beyond that point pleasure can only be varied: see especially 
K. A. xviii. 

_ It Thy HSoviv d&pxhv Kal téXos: pleasure is the beginning because 
it is the motive which leads to action, it is the end because its attain- 
ment is the completion of action. 

§ 129. 2. ovyyevxéy: the desire to reach pleasure is innate in us: 
a strengthening from the Epicurean point of view of its adoption 
as the end: cf. D. Z. x, § 137, which Bignone incorporates with 
the Zzfe. 

_ 4. @$ Kavdve. .. Kpivoytes; we are thus brought back to the. most 
simple and fundamental Epicurean point of view: the feeling of 
pleasure, the immediate sensation, is in the moral sphere the standard 
of good and bad, just as in the physical sphere, sense-perception 
is the standard of true and false: zdOos takes its place with ato Oyous 
among the xpirypia: see on § 124, 8. 


2. Pleasures and pains: choice and avoidance (§§ 129, 130). 


Having established pleasure as the end of action, it is necessary next 
to inquire what precisely this means in effect. It will mean, Epicurus 
argues, that though all pleasure is in itself good, because it is natural to 
us, yet there are some pleasures which we shall have to avoid because 
of their concomitant pain, and similarly some pains which we shall 
choose, because of the pleasure arising out of release from them. It is 
ultimately a matter of calculation; we must balance pleasures and 
pains against one another, and then choose the course which in the end 
brings the maximum of pleasure and the least pain. Two points are 
of interest in this section: (1) that we have arrived at something very 
like the Utilitarian calculus of pleasure; (2) that although Epicurus 
here amply refutes the calumnies attaching to the popular idea ot 
Epicureanism and implicitly rejects all the pleasures of excess, yet he 
does not at all abandon the main position that in itself pleasure is 
always good: indeed, it is just for that reason that we must avoid 
pleasures which entail pain. 

5. odpdutoy, ‘natural to us’, like ovyyevudy above and oixetay 
below. 

6. 08 Tacav 4Sovhv aipodpeba: for this and the following clause 
compare the striking fragment (62) preserved by Aristocles apud 
Euseb., Pracp. Evang. xiv. 21 (442) duewdv éorw tropeivar tovod_ 
rwas Tos révous, rus FrOdpev HSovas peiLovs. cuvppeper TAVOE TY 
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dméxerOar tov HSovav, iva ph ddyGpev drynddvas xaderwrépas, where 
the idea of the calculus is clearly brought out. 

7. 13 Sucxepés, ‘discomfort ’, another typical Epicurean word : cf. the 
fragment (37) in Ioannes Stob. For. xvii. 34 (Usener 181) rpoorriw 
rais éx moAvtedelas Hovais od Sv’ abrds, dAAG Oia Ta éfaxodovHodvTa 
avrats Svoxepy. 

10. Bid Td dow exew oikelay, ‘because it has a nature akin to ours’, 
i.e. because it is that towards which we naturally move: an elaboration 
of the idea expressed in ovyyevixdvy and ovpdurov above. Cf. K. A. 
vii. 4 08 evexa é dpygs Kata 76 THs picews oixeiov dpexPnoay. Bignone 
translates ‘because of their own proper nature’, but this cannot 
be right. 

11. After pévro. Usener inserts y’ to avoid the hiatus. But pévro ye 
would be an unusual combination, and though this letter is undoubtedly 
written with care, we are hardly justified in correcting the MSS. on 
purely euphonic grounds, unless as in § 122. 6 and § 125. ro the 
correction involves no change. 

§ 130. 1. TH pévror cuppetpyoer: quite literally ‘the measuring of 
one against the other ’—just the word for a calculus of pleasures. 

2. Bdéper: the simple substantive reads oddly, and Usener may be 
right in suggesting émuBrape. 

3. ToUpmradw or To éuzradw is the reading of all MSS. except B, and 
we are hardly justified in believing with Usener that B’s eccentric 
67’ dv wddw indicates an original réyzradw. 


3. Independence of desires (8§ 130, 131). 


Epicurus proceeds to a practical application of his principle of 
choosing only the pleasures that involve no pain. airdpxe, ‘self- 
sufficiency ’, is a virtue praised by all (remember that it was the moral 
aim of the Stoics), and in its application with regard to pleasures 
it means ‘independence of desires’ (Bignone). It leads us to be 
content with simple pleasures which involve no reaction. Indeed, 
since pleasure is but the removal of pain, simple food and drink can 
give us as complete pleasure as the most elaborate banquet. Finally, 
as Epicurus adds, almost cynically, if we accustom ourselves to simple 
fare, we are put into a better frame to enjoy luxury, if ever we meet it. 
The thought all through is typically Epicurean and may be paralleled 
from many other Epicurean sources. 

5. 08x tva mdvtws tots Sdiyots xpdpe0a : it was not necessarily the 
Epicurean’s ideal to have but a little to enjoy all his life, but rather that 
he should be content with what he has. So in a letter to a friend 
(/r. 39, Usener 182) we find him asking for a gift of cheese, so that. 
he may make merry. 

7: xpdpeba is given by all the MSS., and though it may possibly be 
a dittography of xpdpeba in 1. 6, and dpxoépeOa, suggested by Cobet 
and adopted by Usener, gives more the sense which we should expect 
we are hardly justified in introducing it into the text. ; 
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7. yynoiws: see § 125. 2 note. 

8. fora... jxtora : Bignone notes that this assonance is employed 
by Epicurus again in a quotation given by Plutarch, de Trangquillitate 
Animi 16 6 ris avprov Axiora dedpevos HicTA mpdcecr pos THY avpiov 
(/r. 78, Usener 490), and had already been used in Xen. Adem. i. 6. 5. 
It is another sign of conscious style in this letter. 

Q. TS peév Guorkdy way edardpictov: all that is required for the satisfac- 
tion of the natural desires is easy to obtain: cf. K. A. xv and xxi, and 
Lucr. v. 1119 ‘neque enim est unquam penuria parvi’. 

16 8€ kevdy: what is required to satisfy the ceval érOupia, § 127. 9. 

10. of te Atroi xuAol ... : an amplification of the satisfactory results of 
aitdpxea: plain tastes can fully satisfy the pangs of hunger, and 
when once the ‘ pain due to want’ has been removed, pleasure cannot be 
increased but only varied: cf. K. A. xviii. Usener alters re to yap in 
order to get a better logical sequence, but the transition is again from 
class to species, as in kat ryv abrdpxeay 88 in |. 5. 

tony ... iSovqv: after the wépas has been reached and the pain 
removed, pleasure cannot be quantitatively increased, but only quali- 
tatively changed: therefore the pleasure to be obtained from plain and 
luxurious food is equal in amount (iconv). Usener most unjustifiably 
changes #dovyv to andiav, believing presumably that the reference is to 
the cloying of the appetite after satiety. But not only is this incon- 
sistent with Epicurean doctrine, but, as Bignone has shown, the MS. 
text is made certain by Cicero’s translation of the passage, de Fim. ii. 
28. go ‘negat enim tenuissimo victu . . . minorem voluptatem percipi 
quam rebus exquisitissimis ad epulandum ’. 

II. T6 Gdyodv kat éySeray, ‘that which is painful by way of defect’, 
i.e. the pain arising from an unsatisfied want, as in the case of hunger. 
Another characteristic phrase repeated in K. A. xxi. 

§ 181. 1. kat pafa xat Gdwp...: a still further limitation of the 
general principles to a particular instance. 

thy akpotdtny ... 4Sovqv: i.e. the pleasure of drovia, freedom from 
the pain of hunger. 

2. TO ouvebifew odv...: a summing up, referring the conclusions 
just reached to the general principles of the earlier part of the para- 
graph: simple living is the best for the health of the body and the 
purposes of life. 

4. gupTAnpwriKdy : One more characteristic word ; cf. ebovparhypwrov, 
§ 133. 4. shosis : : 

5. Kal Tots moduTedéow ...: anew and almost ironical consideration: 
plain living*puts us into better condition (both physically and mentally) 
for the enjoyment of luxury, if we do at long intervals come across it. 

6. mpocepxopévous : though it has inferior MS. authority is better 
than zpocepxopevors with rots rodvreA€owv. 

kal mpds Thy TEXNY...: 2 more serious reason : if we are accustomed 
to simple living, the attacks of fortune cannot hurt us, for we are used 
to being content with a little. 

2978 ¥ 
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4. The character of true pleasure (§§ 131, 132). 


Having now explained clearly what in effect is meant by making plea- 
sure the end of life, Epicurus is able to refute false conceptions. He is 
not encouraging gluttony or sensuality, which bring with them greater 
pains, but the higher pleasure of a simple life, which satisfies the needs 
of the body and keeps the mind free from trouble and therefore able 
to devote itself to the study of philosophy. It is interesting to see that 
even apparently among contemporaries there were calumnies abroad 
concerning the nature of ‘ Epicureanism ’, 

g. Kat Tas év dodkadce: keysevas. The MSS. have kai ras trav: tov 
is rightly excluded by Usener and must have come from ras rév 
dcdrtwv just before. 

ds twes...vopiLouvow: notice the three classes of persons who 
make misrepresentations (1) those who do not know the true doctrine ; 
(2) those who know it, but do not agree with it, philosophical 
opponents ; (3) those who cannot comprehend it—another piece of 
careful writing. Bignone points out that under (2) Epicurus is think- 
ing primarily of the Cyrenaics who regarded dwovéa as a purely neutral 
state (‘the condition of the dead’) and only the starting-point of true 
pleasure. The doctrine of the ‘ limit of pleasure’ is the really essential 
feature of Epicurus’ own theory. 

§ 182. 1. dwodadcers: there seems no reason for Usener’s change 
to the singular dzdAavors: it means individual acts of drdAavors. 

4. vhpwv oytopds, ‘sober reasoning’, a rather strong metaphorical 
use: cf. Arist., Mefaph. 984 b17 otov vypwv wap «ixy A€éyovras. Notice 
that Epicurus is here surreptitiously introducing a new point. The 
characteristic pleasure of the mind, freed from fear, is philosophical study. 

5. Tas 8d§as, ‘opinions’, are in particular of course mistaken 
opinions about the gods and about death: Epicurus is here working 
back to the two fundamental principles laid down at the outset of 
the letter, 

é§ Gv: preserved only by B: its omission in the other MSS. has led 
to the filling out of the construction by aq’ ob or ad’ dv in the earlier 
printed texts. 


5. Prudence (§§ 132-135). 


After establishing the general character of his ideal, Epicurus 
proceeds to consider the method of attaining it. It is clear that the 
right course of action will not be discovered by instinct, as it might be 
supposing all pleasures were not merely dya6d but aiperd. It is neces- 
sary in order to live the truly pleasant life to have ‘a right judgement 
in all things ’, based upon a calculation of the less and more of pleasure 
and pain. This right judgement Epicurus characterizes by the old 
word ¢pdévyots, always with philosophers the practical as opposed to 
the speculative wisdom : it is at once the dpy#, the beginning of any 
step in the right direction, and the péyorov dyabdv, the best thing 
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aman can attain. It is indeed more valuable than purely speculative 
wisdom, co¢éa, which cannot issue in any action, but can only lay 
the foundation of action in a true knowledge of circumstances. And 
what will be the instruction given by dpévyois? It will be the recom- 
mendation of the accepted virtues, for it will show that the pleasant 
life is really that in which honour and justice are practised. Thus by 
a strict train of reasoning Epicurus, starting from his first principle of 
the pursuit of pleasure as the ideal, reaches the acceptance of the 
recognized standards of morality: the answer to his detractors is now 
complete. He concludes with a panegyric of the prudent man, the 
details of which must be considered as we come to them. 

g. 8iddcKouca is Usener’s necessary correction of the MS, reading 
d.ddcKovea: which must merely be due to the neighbourhood of the 
plural dperaé. 

10. kal Stxaiws: notice how Epicurus includes the central word of 
Platonic ethics and ordinary morality—not without intention. 

(oddé .. . kat Sixaiws): Stephanus made this essential addition: cf. 
K. A. v. The omission must be due to homoeoteleuton. 

§ 183. 1. eet tiva vopifers. . .: a panegyric of the dpdvusos, in 
which he incidentally returns on much that he has said before : it is 
the dpdvimos who knows the conditions of life, namely the true under- 
standing of the nature of the gods and of death (§§ 123-127), who 
realizes the government of the world and the responsibility of free- 
willed man, who sees in chance not a determinant of action but an 
opportunity, and prefers to suffer with wisdom, rather than to prosper 
through folly. The section, largely through the corruption of the 
MSS., is undoubtedly the most difficult in this letter. 

2. dova, ‘holy’ or ‘reverent’ opinions, such as a truly religious 
man may hold—a singularly bold word seeing his direct opposition to 
ordinary religious beliefs. But, as has been seen already (§§ 123, 124), 
religion had a very real place in Epicurus’ system. 

3. TO THS Ucews. ..TEéAos: sc. pleasure : cf. § 129, where pleasure is 
described as ovyyevxov and ovpdurov and is said diow éxew oixetay. 

4. Td pev Tav dyabdy wépas: sc. dzovia, the freedom from pain, 
which can easily be secured by simple means: cf. § 130. 

edoupmAnpwrov: cf. § 131. 3 dyueias. . . ovprAnpwrixdy, and for 
eizdpicrov, § 130. 9 TO pev prarkoy wav ebrdpiorov EOTU 

5. 73 8é tay Kaxdy, ‘the limit of evils’ in a slightly different sense, 
‘the possible extent’ of evils. For this idea that all pain is either 
slight or of short duration compare K. A.iv. The sentence so far has 
resumed the ideas of the Epicurean retpaddppyaxos: cf. K. A. i-iv 
notes. : : 

6. Thy 8é bd twev Seomdtw cicayouevny mdvTwv: Sc. eipappevyy, 
« destiny’, or ‘ necessity ’ as viewed in the moral sphere. The earlier 
thinkers, and especially Democritus, having insisted in their physical 
theories on an all-controlling évdyxy, were compelled to admit deter- 
minism in human actions. From this necessity Epicurus only escaped 
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(as we know from Lucr. ii. 216 ff.) by the device of the wapéyxAous, 
the original spontaneous swerve of the atoms in their downward fall, 
which in the conscious aggregate of the yvx7 was the cause of free will. 

7. éyyeMGytos: with some hesitation I propose this correction for 
the varieties of reading found in the MSS., dyyéAwvros, dyyeAGvros, 
dyyédAovtos. Usener had already suggested this sense in his reading 
StayeXGvros, but the correction is more violent. It is true that éyyehov 
is elsewhere only found with the dat. but xarayeAay similarly takes 
acc. in Eur. Bacch, 286. Bignone prefers to ‘keep the MS. text’ 
dyyé\ovtos, and to follow on in the lacuna with <cipappevyy Kevov 
dvoua etva. But (a) dyéAdovros is not the universal reading in the 
MSS., and the variation strongly points to a compound of yeday, 
(4) the verb dyyéAAew in the context seems to me very unnatural. 
Kiihn’s dveXdvros is too far from the MS. text, and does not give the 
right sense: the ‘prudent’ Epicurean does not entirely annihilate 
destiny, as is seen by what follows. 

After éyyeAGvros there must be a lacuna of some considerable 
extent. All are agreed on eiuapyevyy: Epicurus could not have left 
tiv... deomrdrw alone without explanation, and that civapyévny must 
be the word is shown by rq trav dvotkdv civappery, § 134. 2. It is 
also clear that towards the end of the lacuna there must have been 
the words & pév Kar’ avdyxyv, corresponding to @ d& ard tvxns. So 
far there is agreement, but as to what the lacuna exactly contained and 
its relation to the rest of the sentence opinions differ. 

(1) Usener, who believes that the whole section down to § 135. 4 
6pOwOjvar dia ravTyv is one Monstrous sentence, would write the lacuna 
(ciwappevny Kal pwadAov & pev Kar’ dvayKny ylyvecOar déyovtos). But 
(z) in a letter so carefully written as this, so clumsy a sentence is 
highly improbable, and moreover the supposition involves the alteration 
of trokapBdvwv, § 134. 5, and vopitwr, § 135. 2, to broAapPavovtos and 
vouilovtos ; it is far more probable that the sentence riva voters evar 
kpe(rrova. ended in the lacuna; (4) as Bignone shows, the resulting 
argument is most illogical: Epicurus could not have written that the 
Ppdvipos says that ‘ some things happen by necessity, others by chance, 
&c.,. . . because necessity cannot be called to account, &c.’. On the 
other hand the clause da 70 tiv pev dvdyxnv xrd. would give a good 
reason for the belief that most things are within our control. 

(2) Bignone himself would therefore place a mark of interrogation 
after xevov dvoyua eivar, which he supplies after eiuapuévnv, and would 
then proceed oddos yap 6 Thy piv TOV ywopevov Kupwwrérny aitiay rap’ 
nas tWWéuevos, Gv & wev Kat dvdyKny yivovra: (presumably a slip for 
yiverou), & d& «rd. &c. ‘For the wise man is he who places in our 
hands the chief control for the things that happen, of which some 
occur by necessity, others by chance, &c.’ This is much more likely 
to have been the sense of the passage, and 

(3) I should only differ from it in putting the mark of interrogation 
immediately after eiuappévnv (reading éyyedGvros) and supposing that 
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the rest was a little simpler, e. g. obros yap riyv trav ywopuevwy Kupiwtarnv 
airiav Tap’ jas riBerat, dv & pev Kar’ dvdyKyv yiverau & O€ xrX, 

In any case note that the emphasis falls on rv... Seomdrw... 
mévtwv : Epicurus does not deny that dvdyxy causes many things, but 
not all, and the greater part of our lives is under our own control. 

8. & 5€ dd tUxns: Epicurus’ conception of ‘chance’ seems to be of 
a force co-ordinate with necessity. Natural law causes the inevitable 
sequence of events, but it is chance that rules the production of 
particular causes: e.g. dvdyxy causes the motions and meetings of 
atoms, but chance causes them to fall into the positions which create 
our world. Such a notion is of course unscientific, but is very promi- 
nent in the Epicurean philosophy, e.g. Lucr. vi. 30 ‘ quod fieret naturali 
. + - seu casu seu vi’. Guyau (Za Morale @ Epicure) has seen in this 
idea the working of the zapéyxduors in inanimate nature, just as in the 
soul it produces free will, but there is no evidence for this, and most 
probably Epicurus had not fully thought out the relation of his notion 
of chance to the rest of the system. 

tap ypas, ‘in our control’. 

g. dvumedOuvoy etvar, ‘cannot be called to account’; i.e. if dvdy«n 
were universal, as the determinists hold, neither could there be 
responsibility in the moral sphere, nor the occasional ‘lapse’ in the 
physical sphere, which we call chance. It means more than ‘destroys 
responsibility ’ (Wallace) for it is opposed not only to the adéozorov of 
our actions, but also to the dorarov character of réyn. 

10. &Séamotov, ‘not subject to the tyranny’ of determinism: we are 
morally our own masters. 

§ 134, 1. éwel xpeitrov qv. ..: the most emphatic and famous 
declamation of Epicurus’ greater hatred of physical determinism than 
even of popular religion. 

7G Tept Oc@v pddw: i.e. the popular story of the gods’ interference 
in the affairs of men, and of their assignment of rewards and punish- 
ments. 

3. Tapartnoews: by worship of the gods we may, according to 
popular religion, hope to escape from the destiny which is our due. 

Groypépet, ‘ lightly sketches’, ‘hints at’. 

4. Thy Sé téxqv ...: finally the prudent man understands the nature 
of chance: it is not a divine force, nor a direct cause of good or evil, 
but it does afford occasions for good and evil. There is considerable 
doubt as to the punctuation and text of this section. 

(x) Usener continues the construction of the main sentence, placing 
a comma after the parenthesis and reading toAapPdvovtos 5 . « « vopi- 
Zovros § 135.2. But apart from the improbability of the immense un- 
broken question, there is no authority for the genitives and the MSS. 
have troXapPBdvev (iroAdpBavov H) . . . vopilov (vopicew F). 

(2) The variants just quoted might suggest irohapPavovt . +. vopige 
constructed after 8a 7d in § 133. 9, but, as Usener points out, the sense 
makes this impossible. 
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(3) With Bignone’s view of the lacuna in § 133. 7, it is possible to 
retain the two nominative participles iroAapBavwv, vouifwv, placing 
a comma after the parenthesis and referring them right back to the 
subject of the main sentence which begins in the parenthesis. 

(4) But this too makes a very clumsy piece of writing, and I prefer, 
while retaining trodapBdvwv, to read voyile (to which F’s vopi¢ew 
seems to point) in § 135.2. A fresh sentence will then start at ryv de 
rbynv of which vouifer is the main verb. 

6. odre 4BEBaov airiay (MSS.), ‘ nor an uncertain cause ’, but (a) this 
is exactly what Epicurus did think chance to be (cf. rv 8& ruxnv doraror, 
§ 133. 9), and (4) as Bignone points out, the statement would not 
be at all borne out by the explanatory parenthesis. Bignone com- 
paring Democritus’ aphorism tvyn peyadddwpos, add’ aBEBaros would 
read ovre &8¢Baov airiav (ueyaAddwpov), or to put it more in Epicurus’ 
phraseology otre &BéBaov aitiay (ueyiotwv ayabdv 7} Kaxdv); chance, 
that is, is not to be regarded as the cause, however uncertain, of the 
greatest blessings or ends—it can only confer the opportunities for 
good and evil and not the lasting blessings or evils themselves, which 
are rap’ #as. I think his suggestion is on the right lines, but too 
obscure in phraseology, and prefer to think that zdvrwy has dropped 
out before éB¢Baov airiav (cf. ryv... deardtw ravTwv ... cimappevynv 
in § 133. 6 above): chance is not the cause, even the uncertain 
cause of everything, for it cannot give the vital good or evil, but 
only the opportunities for them. 

7. (odk) olerat péev yap... Si80c80.: it is clear that a negative must 
have dropped out somewhere, and Usener’s ov« at the beginning seems 
a better correction than Gassendi’s uy (why not od?) before didoc6a. 
The position of yey is strongly in favour of a preceding negative. 

8. dpxds pevror.., 67d radTns xopyyetoOar : i.e. chance may start 
good or evil, but it still rests with us to use the occasions furnished by 
chance rightly. 

§ 185. 2. vopite.: see note on |. 4 above. 

BéAtvov yop . . . dp0wOivar Sa tadryHy: as the sentence stands 
in the MSS. it does not make sense. Usener reads BéArirov: 
‘for it is best of all that a well-judged action should succeed through 
chance’, but (a) there is no authority for Bé\rurrov; (4) yap, as 
Bignone points out, is unsuitable; the parenthesis would not then 
give a reason for the previous opinion; (c) it is doubtful whether 
Epicurus would have said that this is best ; (¢) the idea is at any rate 
alien to the context. Bignone retains BéAriov but would substitute 
5 ad for yap, ‘but it is still better that...’ I believe that once again 
homoeoteleuton has caused a loss of some words and that Epicurus 
wrote something like PéAriv yap év rais mpdageor 7d Kadds Kpibev 
opadjvat waddov 7) TO Kakds Kpilev 6pOwOjvar dia radryv, a restatement 
of the previous idea from a new point of view. Madvig’s insertion 
(un 6pOwOijvar 7) 7d wy KAAS KpiHév) adopted by von der Muehll would 
give the same sense. 
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5. Tavta obv ... aBavdtos dyafois. The peroration of the letter. 
The disciple must meditate on (cf. § 123. 1) these precepts alone and 
with his fellow-disciples, and such practice will enable him to attain 
so complete an drapagia that he will be a god on earth. 

geautév: Gassendi’s correction for éavréy: perhaps not quite 
necessary aS éavrév is not infrequently used for other persons besides 
the third. In the neighbourhood of rév dpuovov ceavré it would how- 
ever be very improbable. 

6. (te) after zpds is a necessary insertion. 

7. @§ Beds év dvOpwrors is not a mere rhetorical exaggeration. The 
gods in their perfectly untroubled life are the ideal of what human life 
might become, and the man who has come near to this ideal might 
justly be said to have become a god on earth (cf. Lucr. iii. 322 ‘dignam 
dis degere vitam’). This explains how, again not metaphorically or 
in mere adulation, his later disciples could speak of Epicurus himself 
as a god, e.g. Lucr. v. 8 ‘deus ille fuit, deus’, 
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Tue KvpiarAd€éa are a series of brief aphorisms dealing with Epicurus’ 
ethical theory, and in particular with the conditions requisite for the 
tranquil life of the Epicurean’ philosopher. They are introduced by 
Diogenes Laertius! as ‘ the crown (xoAodéva) of all Epicurus’ writings 
and of the: philosophic life’, and are quoted by name and with 
unmistakable references by Philodemus? and the Epicurean writers ° 
in the Herculanean rolls, who speak of ‘those who write against the 
Kipiar Adgar’. Plutarch, Diodorus,’ and Lucian® refer to them 
under the same title. Cicero in one passage” appears to translate the 
title as ‘ Authoritative Sayings’, in another® as ‘ Selected Sayings’, but 
undoubtedly regards them as the work of Epicurus. 

There can then be no doubt that in antiquity the Kvpuar Adgar were 
looked upon as an authentic work of the Master deserving very special 
esteem and consideration. Modern critics have, however, been inclined 
to treat them with less respect. Gassendi,® although he gave them the 
title of Ratae Sententrae, yet stated dogmatically that they were ‘a Flori- 
legium culled from various writings of Epicurus’, and Usener,” 
fastening upon Cicero’s alternative title Sententiae Selectae, is at pains to 
prove that they are a compilation from various sources put together 
by some faithful but not very intelligent Epicurean disciple. His 
contentions were resisted by Giussani™! and have recently been fully 
dealt with by E. Bignone,” but, as the question is one on which every 
reader is bound to form his own judgement, it is worth while to give 
a brief summary of the position. 

Usener’s chief lines of attack are: (1) important points in the 
Epicurean doctrine are omitted and points of secondary importance 
included. There is no mention of the cardinal principles of the 
physical theory or of the Canonzca, nor is even the nature of the soul 
explained: on the other hand the points included about politics (e.g. in 


25D eax S. 2 Phil. de Zra, col. xiii. 


8 Vol. Herc. col. xv: ibid, col. xxvii. * Plut. adv. Coloten, 31, p. 1125 e. 

5 Diod. I. xxv, fr. 1, Dind. § Luc. Alexandri, c. 47. 

7 Cic, de Fin, ii. 7. 20 ‘ Epicuri Kupias Adgas, id est quasi maxime ratas’. 

® Cic, de Nat. Deor. i. 30. 85 ‘in illis selectis eius brevibusque sententiis, quas 
appellatis Kupias Adfas’. 


® Animadversiones, p. 1693. 

Ul Giussani, Stud. Lucr., p. xxxi, note 1. 

3 Rendiconti del R. Istit. Lombardo di sc. e lettere, 1908, pp. 792 ff, and in an 
abridged form in Zfieuro, Introd., pp. 8-26. 


10 Usener, Epicurea, xiii ff. 
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XXXII and XXXVIJ) are not the basis ofEpicurus’ position, which was 
that politics should be altogether excluded. (2) Some of the maxims 
read like extracts from personal letters and are quite inappropriate in 
a summary of doctrines (e.g. X, XX, XXIV): some are even left in the 
second person, as they were in their original context. (3) Many of the 
maxims are mere duplicates of one another (e.g. III and XVIII, XI, XII, 
and XIII, XXXVII and XXXVIII). (4) There is the greatest possible 
disorder : all kinds of subjects are jumbled together and there is no 
sign of any fundamental scheme. 

Of these points the second is easily dealt with: the use of the second 
person singular* in such maxims is common not only in Epicurus and 
is no necessary indication of an extract from a more colloquial work. 
The other three are more serious and can only be properly appreciated 
after.a careful study of the aphorisms as a whole and in detail, and an 
attempt to gather the purpose and character of the work. As regards 
the supposed omissions Usener has certainly mistaken the character 
of the whole work, if he imagines that it was intended as a complete 
summary of the whole Epicurean system. Its purpose is essentially 
ethical, and there is therefore no attempt to explain the physical 
doctrine or the principles of the Canonica (XXIII and XXIV come in 
incidentally as an elaboration of the idea in XXII of the necessity for 
a well-ordered life of the understanding of the external world): such 
knowledge was contained in other Epicurean summaries (e.g. Ep. i) 
and is assumed in the Kvpuor Adgar. Nor indeed are the maxims 
meant to cover the whole range even of the moral theory: their 
content might, as Giussani has suggested, be described as ‘ Man in his 
own consciousness and the external world’, and they constitute in fact 
a kind of practical handbook for the professed Epicurean, by which he 
may attain the life of drapagéia. This will explain not only the 
omissions, but the insertion of certain precepts which Usener regards 
as of secondary importance, e. g. the stress laid on the Epicurean view 
of justice (XXXII, XX XVII, &c.) is necessary because the Epicurean, 
essentially an individualist, must be instructed as to the attitude which 
he should take up to the society in which he lives and to its laws and 
customs. Bignone? has also pointed out that some of these apparently 
unimportant points are in reality replies to rival schools of thought, 
but the main guiding principle of their choice is the scope of the work 
itself. 

As regards Usener’s ‘doublets’, Bignone has dealt in detail with 
each individual case. It may be said in general that whereas no doubt 
the same ideas do recur from time to time in the aphorisms, they are 
put from a different point of view and gain a new significance in their 
context. If the framework of the Adga: is understood,’ it is seen that 
the repetition is always valuable and significant. Thus, for instance, 


1 Giussani, loc. cit.: Bignone, p. To. 
ae Pals 3 See p. 346. 
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in III the idea of the quantitative limit of pleasure is stated as one of the 
four fundamental principles of the ethical system, in XVIII it is intro- 
duced and amplified by the notion of the ‘variation’ of pleasures as 
the foundation of a discussion of the ‘ pleasures of the flesh’. In XI 
the value of physical science is maintained as conducive to mental 
drapagéia, in XII it is asserted as saving man from the falsehoods of 
myth, in XIII it is regarded as a necessary supplement to ‘ protection 
from men’, The one instance in which we may with some probability 
assume a ‘doublet’ is XXXVII and XXXVIII, though even there the 
former seems to lay stress on the universality of the fundamental char- 
acter of the ‘just’ action, the latter on the variability of the particular 
actions which in different circumstances may be just or unjust. 

The accusation of ‘ disorder’ may also, I think, be met. It may be 
that some transpositions should be made. Gassendi had proposed a 
rearrangement of XXVI-XXX, and Giussani, with his usual passion for 
transposition, would apparently be prepared to carry this further, though 
he does not specify the changes which he would propose. The charge 
is, however, very considerably minimized, if the true character of the 
‘Maxims’ is realized. They are clearly not intended to be a consecu- 
tive logical whole, and any attempt to twist them into such will neces- 
sarily fail. Rather they are to be regarded as a series of groups of 
aphorisms, each group being internally consistent, but often only 
loosely connected with that which precedes or follows. The various 
points on which the faithful Epicurean may need instruction or guidance 
are dealt with as they occur, and he is left at the end with a whole 
which is complete but not continuously consecutive. To establish this 
point, it is necessary to suggest a brief analysis of these groups." 
(1)I-IV.The rerpapdppaxos—the four fundamental principles necessary 
for the tranquil life; (2) V. The relation of pleasure and virtue; (3) 
VI, VII. Protection from external disturbance; (4) VIII-X. The selec- 
tion of pleasures; (5) XI-XIII. The ethical value of physical science ; 
(6) XIV-XXI. The wise man’s life in relation to nature, his fellow- 
men, and to true pleasure (this group can be subdivided) ; (7) XXII- 
XXVI. The tests and standards of moral (i.e. truly pleasant) action ; 
(8) XXVII, XXVIII. Friendship; (9) XXIX-XXX. The classification 
of desires ; (10) XXXI-XXXVIII. Justice and Injustice ; (11) XXXIX, 
XL. The wise man’s life in the Epicurean community. This analysis 
might no doubt be varied, and there is often an interrelation between 
group and group, so that some aphorisms might be more justly 
regarded as links between groups rather than as belonging exclusively 
to one rather than the other. The question of the amount of disorder 
in the aphorisms must be judged by every reader for himself, but the 
criterion must not be a general framework, such as Usener would 
postulate, but a satisfactory distribution in groups. 

We may take it then that the Kvprar Adgau is a practical manual of 


1 The individual links of connexion between aphorism and aphorism will be 
dealt with more fully in the notes. 
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guidance for life intended for the professed Epicurean, that it does not 
claim to be a consecutive treatise on ethics, but deals successively 
with the various topics of importance for its own practical end. With 
all the ancient testimony which we have in its favour, there seems no 
sound reason for doubting that it is the work of Epicurus himself, nor, 
if its character be rightly understood, does its working out seem 
unworthy of him or more appropriate to an unintelligent compiler. 
The picture of the ‘ true Epicurean’ which it represents is consistent with 
what we learn from other sources, and in particular from the third letter, 
to Menoeceus. It is based on a relentless working out of the idea of 
pleasure as the end of life (which is characteristically never stated in 
the aphorisms), and though in some details, such as the conceptions 
of justice and friendship, its individualism strikes the reader as almost 
incredibly cynical, yet the image of the tranquil life has its strong 
attractions, and the vision of the Epicurean community with which 
the series concludes has a considerable beauty of its own. We may 
safely regard the ‘ Principal Doctrines’ as Ra/ae, the authentic dicta of 
their Master, and also as Selec/ae in the sense that they do not attempt 
to cover the whole field of ethics, but only to lay down the conditions 
for the true Epicurean life. 


The first four aphorisms hang closely together and form the basis 
of the Epicurean moral system. ‘The principles which they enunciate 
were known to the school as the ‘quadruple remedy ’ (rerpad¢dppaxos), 
and are found summed up under this title in the Herculanean Rolls 
1005, col. 4 kal wavtaxy waperdopevoy (Crénert: rapéotw povov Us.) 4 
tetpaddppakos: aboBov 6 Oeds, dvirorrov (Crénert: dvaicPyrov Us.) 
5 Oavaros, cai rayabov pev edxrytov, TO 88 Sewdv evexxaprépyrov. The 
four principles are again summed up as the full equipment for the 
moral life in Ep. iii, § 133, and are dealt with fully and in order in the 
earlier part of that letter. The right belief about the gods and about 
death, and the true understanding of pleasure and pain, secure drapagia 
for the mind and enable us to aim at dzovia for the body. 

§ 139.1. Sums up the teaching with regard to the nature of the 
gods and corresponds to Ep. iii, §§ 123, 124. 

I, paxdptov Kal dpOaprov : so dpOaprov Kal paxdpov, Ep. ili, § 123. 3. 
dpOaprov, ‘indestructible’, is a typically Epicurean word, based of 
course on the purely material conception of atomic structure. 

ore aitd .. . wapéxet. The divine beings themselves enjoy perfect 
drapagia and do not disturb that of others: cf. Ep. i, § 77. 1 ov yap 
ouppovotow mpaypareia kat ppovrides Kal dpyai kai xdpires paxapLorytl. 

3. év doGevet exist only ‘in a weak nature’, almost ‘are a sign of 
weakness’: so Ep. i, § 77. 2 GAN’ év doGeveia Kai PdBw Kai rpoodenoe 
av TAnolov Tatra yiverat, which brings out the meaning here. Anger 
and favour are characteristics of a weak nature dependent on others, 
and not of the perfect strength and independence of the divine. 
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Sent. Vat. i has év éoOevela, which would correspond with the passage 
in Ep. i, but it seems unnecessary to alter the neuter. 

After the first aphorism there is a very important scholium ; see 
app. crit. This obviously bears very closely on the Epicurean conception 
of the nature of the gods. We may notice certain points in the scho- 
lium here. (1) Adyw Gewpytods is not likely to be Epicurus’ own 
expression, but its meaning will be that the e/dwAa of the gods are not 
perceptible by aic@yos but only by the mind (cf. Lucr. v. 1170 

egregias animo facies vigilante videbant 
et magis in somnis mirando corporis auctu). 

(2) The following clause obviously corresponds very nearly to the 
passage in Cic. WV. D. i. 49 ‘nec. . . ad numerum, ... sed imagi- 
nibus similitudine et transitione perceptis, cum infinita  similli- 
marum imaginum species ex innumerabilibus individuis exsistat’. It 
may therefore be taken as certain that ods pév. . . ods d€ cannot be 
right: there is no trace elsewhere that Epicurus conceived of two 
categories of gods, and it is inconsistent with such evidence as we 
have: Gassendi’s conjecture od péy for ods pév, accepted by Giussani 
(Stud. Lucr., p. 234) and Bignone, may be taken as fairly certain, and 
for ods d€ we should read either és dé with Gassendi, or more probably 
olovs dé suggested by Bignone. On the other hand, I regard Kuhn’s 
change of dzorereAcopévwy to arorereAeopevous (followed by Usener 
and Giussani) as unnecessary. ideorGras can be continued into the 
second clause, and dorereXeopévwv refers to the formation of the 
eldwAa by the atoms. The gods ‘do not exist as numerable material 
bodies, like other atomic compounds, but by identity of form, owing 
to the constant afflux of similar images which are completed at the 
same spot’, The expression is very condensed, but is, I think, intelli- 
gible. The form of the divine body remains always the same: its 
material constitution is a succession of atomic formations, the individual 
atoms coming together within the limits of the form to constitute the 
divine body fora moment and then coming off together in the combina- 
tion of an ‘image’ to pass into the mind of man. The use of eiduéAwy 
is therefore proleptic, and there is some confusion, as in the passage of 
Cicero, between the formation of the divine body and its cognition by 
men through the medium of the cidwdov. (3) dvOpwroedeis: the 
divine body was always conceived by Epicurus as anthropomorphic in 
form (cf. Cic. V. D. i. 46 ‘a natura habemus omnes omnium gentium 
speciem nullam aliam nisi humanam deorum’). 

II. The second aphorism states the second condition of érapagéa, 
the true knowledge with regard to death, and corresponds therefore to 
Epvill, $524.4. 

4. 6 Odvatos odSéev mpds tds. The regular Epicurean formula, as 
in Ep, iii, § 124. 7, and Lucr. iii. 830 ‘nil igitur mors est ad nos’. It 
is here enforced by a brief and interesting syllogistic argument. 

73 yap diaduOey dvarcOnret: death means the atomic dissolution of 
the living being and atomic dissolution means the loss of sensation, for 


” 
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sensation is due to the juxtaposition and movement of the soul and body 
atoms. So more briefly Ep. iii, §. 124, 8 orépynows 8€ éorw alc Ojoews 
6 Odvaros : Lucr. iii. 558-614 explains the theory carefully and at length. 

5. To8 Gvarabntobv obdéev mpds Huds : for we are sentient beings, and 
a non-sentient existence, whatever it might be, is not us. Lucr. iii. 
847-869 again gives a useful commentary. 

III. The first two principles concerned external things, the gods 
and death, with regard to which a right understanding is necessary to 
avoid fear. The third and fourth concern the internal feelings of 
pleasure and pain and the attitude to be taken up towards them. 
Bignone (p. 56. note r) has pointed out that the third aphorism con- 
sists of two parts and must be considered in relation to the doctrines 
which Epicurus is combating. In the first he states that the quanti- 
tative limit of pleasure is the complete removal of pain: if all pain is 
eliminated, then perfect pleasure has been secured. Here he is 
attacking the doctrine of the Cyrenaics, who regarded the removal 
of pain as a merely negative state of calm, while pleasure was the 
addition beyond that of a xivyows. In the second part he is attacking 
the Platonic idea of the puxral #8ovai, pleasures in which there is an 
element of pain: where you find something in a state of pleasure 
(ro 7ddpevov), there is no element of pain either bodily or mental. 
In other words, pain and pleasure are mutually exclusive, and Plato’s 
puxtal ndovai are not genuine pleasures. The practical inference was 
of great importance for the Epicurean ethic: pain can be removed by 
simple means, but it requires elaboration to produce the Cyrenaic 
pleasure: hunger is satisfied by bread, but the Cyrenaic needs an 
elaborate banquet. Moreover, these elaborate pleasures involve pains 
and are therefore to Epicurus’ mind not true pleasures. We come 
then to the ‘simple life’ as the foundation of Epicurean morality— 
Epicurus was no ‘ epicure’—and this third aphorism does in fact corre- 
spond, though at first sight it seems remote, to the third article of the 
retpadhdppaxos, Tayabov edxrytov. The point is brought out in the 
more elaborate treatment in Ep. iii, §§ 129-130, and is the underlying 
notion of Lucr. ii. 20 ff. 

6. 8pos, ‘limit’, beyond which greater pleasure cannot be produced, 
but as he points out in XVIII, pleasure can only be varied. Here he is 
in direct and immediate contrast to the Cyrenaic view. 

mavtss tod ddyodvtos. Usener quotes an interesting note from 

Voll. Herc. Coll, II. t. vii, f. 14, which shows that even in antiquity 
‘there was a division of authorities as to whether zavrés should or 
should not be read here. Its exclusion would not weaken the main 
position, but rather limit it to a particular case, the removal of what 
on each occasion causes pain. 10 ddyodr is strictly ‘ bodily pain’, as 
it is used just below, as opposed to rd Avtovpevov, ‘mental pain’, but 
it appears here to be used in a comprehensive sense, covering both. 

7. Gwefaipeois. Voll. Herc., dzd. assures us that ‘all the good 
copies’ have éfaipeois, but the compound seems more probable and 
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the meaning is not affected. We may compare the parallel passage 
in Ep. iii, § 130. 11, dray drav 76 GAyovv Kar’ évoerav eaipeOn (so again 
in K. A. XVIII). 

Sou 8 &v...: the second point, which really follows from the 
first ; if pleasure is the complete absence of pain, then if pleasure is 
present there can be no pain. We cannot then have the pxral #dovai, 
and all pleasures which involve pain must be eschewed. 

8. 4 7d cuvapddrepoy. Logically the addition is superfluous ; if there 
is neither bodily nor mental pain there cannot be the combination. 
But the idea of the close connexion of the two and their interaction is 
constantly present to Epicurus. 

§ 140. IV. The fourth aphorism deals with bodily pain, and is an 
expansion of the last clause of the rerpaddppaxos, TO dé deuvov evexkap- 
répntrov. Acute pain does not last long and chronic pain permits of 
an excess of pleasure. So that there is nothing in our physical con- 
stitution to make a life of pleasure as described in III impossible. 
The general idea is repeated epigrammatically in Ep. iii, § 133. 5 76 de 
tov Kakav (zépas) ws 7) xpovous 7 ovous exer Bpaxeis, and is echoed by 
Diogenes of Oenoanda, /*. lvili. We may also compare another saying 
of Epicurus’, quoted by Plutarch, de Poetrs Audiendts, 1 4, p. 36° of peyaAou 
Tovot cvvTdpws eEdyovatv, ot dé xpdvice péyeOos ov« Exovaw, with which 
he compares a line of Aeschylus @dpoe mévov yap daxpov ovK exer 
xpovov. It seems doubtful whether sufferers from pain would accept 
Epicurus’ position, but Cicero (de Offic. iii. 33. 117) acutely observes, 
‘non id spectandum est quid dicat, sed quid consentaneum sit ei dicere, 
qui bona voluptate terminaverit, mala dolore’: it was essential for Epi- 
curus to maintain that there is open to every one at least a preponder- 
ance of bodily pleasure over pain. ‘Two points in the aphorism may 
be noted: (1) Epicurus apparently speaks here of a coexistence of 
pleasure and pain, which at first sight seems inconsistent with IIT. 
But he is now considering pain in the body as a whole: some part 
may be in pain while other parts are free, but there cannot be pleasure 
and pain in the same part at the same time—dzov 8 av 70 7Sopevov évy, 
Kal’ dv av xpdvov 7H, ov ext 76 GAyodv. (2) He is speaking here solely 
of bodily pain: he held of course that even the severest bodily pain 
might be exceeded and overcome by mental pleasure, and it was the 
function of the philosopher to secure this. 

I. ouvexs goes of course with ypovife. R.D. Hicks takes 75 ad-yodv 
ovvexGs together, ‘continuous pain does not last long’: this seems a 
paradox which even in this paradoxical aphorism Epicurus did not 
contemplate. 

év ™ capkt, ‘in the flesh’, a favourite use of Epicurus’ where most 
writers would have said év ré odmart: so again in XVIII and XX. 
Remember that cdua in Epicurus’ vocabulary includes the corporeal 
yxy, so that he was forced to look for another word to express 
the body without the soul. It is also one of the signs of the approach 
of Epicurus’ diction to Hellenistic Greek : ‘cf. the use of aiév in XX. 
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2. 7d pév dxpoy, ‘the crisis’ ofacute pain. The use of dxepaious ras 
nSovds in XII makes it tempting to conjecture dxépaov here, but the 
point of the aphorism is that bodily pain is never absolutely without 
alleviation, and the line of Aeschylus strongly supports dxpov: 
Epicurus may possibly have had it in mind. So in Diog. Oen. 
Jr. Wiii tov dAynSdvev ai dxkpar xpoviLew ob SKvavtat. 

3. Bywater’s cupuéver for cvpBaiver would improve the sense, but it 
has no authority. 

V. After the exposition of the rerpaddpyaxos Epicurus proceeds to 
the conditions required for the pleasant life, and maintains that it 
must have the three qualities of prudence, honourable action, and 
justice: a life which is based on these three will of necessity be 
pleasant. The first half of the aphorism is repeated verbally in 
Ep. iii, §132, 9 and in Diog. Oen. /r. liv, who confirms Gassendi’s 
addition. As regards the second sentence there are divergent views, 
but with the text adopted Epicurus enforces his statement with a 
reiteration from another point of view. 

7. (ob3€ . .. Sixatws). Gassendi’s addition must be accepted as in 
the corresponding place in Ep. iii, § 132, 10. It is now confirmed by 
Diog. Oen. /*. liv. 

8. Stw S€ TodTo . . . TodToy HSéws Lav. As this sentence stands in the 
MSS. (see critical notes) it cannot construe, and some correction is 
necessary. Usener emends 6rw & & tovrwv py tmapxe. otov Cav 
 hpovipws, Kal Kkadds Kal diKaiws trapxet, ovK eat TodTo HoEws Cyv, ‘but 
if a man lacks any one of these, as for instance prudence in life, even 
though he has honour and justice, it is not possible for him to live 
pleasantly’. The sense is at first sight good, not only cannot a man 
live pleasantly who lacks all these qualities, but the want of one of 
them is fatal. But there are several objections to the restoration: 
(a) the alterations 3 & rovrwy for 6& rotro and ofov Lhv for od fy are 
too violent ; (4) the grammar of at xadds kat dixaiws trdpyxet in the sense 
of ‘and yet possesses an honourable and just life’ is surely impossible ; 
(c) the most important objection lies in the resulting sense. The 
language of Ep. iii, § 132 shows that Epicurus thought that dpovyors 
was the controlling force in life, and itself produced the subordinate 
virtues: it is, therefore, surely impossible to suppose that he could 
have imagined that a man could live caAds kai dixaiws, if he did not 
live @poviuws. Bignone takes this point strongly. 

Bignone himself reads (é&) of {iv .. ., ‘but the man who is without 
that from which a prudent, honourable, and just life is derived, cannot 
possibly live happily’; he explains that rodro é of is ppdvqots, and 
refers to the emphasis laid on it in Ep. iii, § 132. Palaeographically 
the correction is simple, but the expression is surely too vague to be 
probable and the explanation is unnatural, as it would of course be 
impossible to live dpovizws without Ppdvyats. 

Von der Muehll follows Sent. Vai. v. in omitting the words from od 


fy to trdpxet. 
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I suggest that the MS. text is right as far as it goes (with the 
obvious correction £7 for 4), but that here again there has been a loss 
owing to parallelism of expression. rotro then refers to jdéws Cav, 
the nearest subject in the previous sentence, and éxetvo to dpovipws Kat 
Kad@s kal Sixatws Cv. The sentence then becomes a reinforcement of 
the maxim by the appeal to experience: ‘if in fact we see a man’s life 
is not pleasant, then we may be sure that he is not living virtuously : 
if we see that he is not living virtuously, we may know that he cannot 
be living pleasantly’. It does not greatly add to the previous maxim, 
but Epicurus is fond of such repetitions to enforce important points 
(he uses one in the corresponding place in Ep. iii, § 132), and the 
correction involves very little textual change. 


VI and VII go closely together. If, as is stated in V, the pleasant 
life involves: prudence, honourable living, and justice, how is this to 
be secured? The first necessity is drapagia from without: for a man 
to live his own life well, he must be protected from molestation by 
others. It is therefore necessary to seek for such protection, and any 
means which can provide it is a ‘natural good’ (VI). In VII he goes 
on to consider certain false attempts to secure protection. The general 
idea of these two aphorisms is referred to in XIV, XXVIII, XXXI, 
and XXXIX, and is implicit in much of Lucretius’ description of early 
civilization in v. rorx ff. and 1105 ff. ; 

11. Oappeiv é& dvOpdawv, ‘to have immunity from the attacks of 
men’, a condensed form of expression which Epicurus affects: cf. VII 
tiv €€ avOporwv acpadeav and XIV ris dopareias rips 2 avOpwrwv yevo- 
peévyns, and the corresponding use of Oappety in XXVIII and XXXIX. 

jv: the inferential imperfect used often in the Kvpua Adgar: cf. XIL 

> L 
OUK HV. 

kata vow dyabdy, ‘a good in accordance with nature’: cf. VII ro 
THs pvoews ayaldv. ayabor éé dy is certainly an odd construction, though 
not impossible for Epicurus. Uszner suggests ayaa, which would 
be easier, but possibly something like ratra fyretv has dropped out. 

After kata puow the MSS. have dpyjs xat BaotAeias, which Usener 
excludes as a gloss on é€ dy. I had at one time thought the words 
might be retained and (épéyeoOa) added after them (cf. VII ad jin. 
@péx9noav). The aphorism would then become an anticipation of the 
first part of VII: ‘in order to obtain do@ddera men sought rule and 
kingship as the means by which they might attain their end’. The 
sense would be quite in accordance with Epicurus’ thought, but I do 
not think he could speak of this mistaken idea as xara picw édyabdv, 
and it is better to regard the words as an anticipatory gloss: VI is 
the general statement and VII gives the detail. Von der Muehll 
retains dpyjs cal Baowdcias, translating presumably ‘the advantage of . 
rule and kingship is a natural blessing’, but apart from the gram- 
matical difficulty, this is open to the same objection that Epicurus 
could not have spoken of such things as a xara pvow dyabdv. 
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12. After roéro Meibom inserted ris, which would again make the 
construction easier, but in Epicurus it is hardly necessary. 

§ 141. VII deals with a false attempt to obtain this necessary protec- 
tion from other men: persons have thought that they could do it by 
winning fame and high position which would place them above moles- 
tation. But in fact the struggle to obtain and maintain high position 
is itself a serious obstacle to drapagia, nor, as Epicurus points out here, 
is the result attained one of real security. Lucretius has a remarkably 
close parallel v. 1120-1126: 


at claros homines voluerunt se atque potentis, 

ut fundamento stabili fortuna maneret 

et placidam possent opulenti degere vitam, 
nequiquam, quoniam ad summum succedere honorem 
certantes iter infestum fecere viai, 

et tamen e summo, quasi fulmen, deicit ictos 

invidia interdum contemptim in Tartara taetra. 


3- amé\aBoy, ‘they obtained to the full’: ch droAapBévew in XII. 

TO THS ddcews dyabdy, ‘the good according to nature’ as in VI. 

5. Kata TO THS PUcews oiKketoy, ‘in accordance with that which is 
akin to nature’, i.e. the instinct for pleasure. Cf. Ep. iii, § 129. 10 
raga ovv 7do0v7 dia TO Hvow exew oixelay ayabov. 

VIII passes to a slightly different topic, yet not unconnected with 
the last two aphorisms. If men can be so deceived about ‘ natural 
goods’, what criterion can we have in the choice of pleasures? This 
aphorism lays down the general principle: all pleasures are good in 
themselves, but in some the concomitant pain outweighs the pleasure, 
and these must be avoided. The idea is elaborated in IX and X and 
is dealt with fully in Ep. iii, § 129. 

6. xa gaurd kaxdy: the neuter is quite natural, and the reading 
Kal’ éavtiv xaxy of FP® looks like the emendation of a grammatical 
purist. But possibly von der Muehll’s xa6’ éavrijv xaxdv is the most 
natural construction. 

7. dxdjoets, ‘ disturbances’: cf. XI yvdxAovy and Ep. iii, § 127. 11 
doxAnciav. 

§142. IX is a unique statement in Epicurus but very important, as 
it gives the ground for the differentiation of pleasures. Gassendi 
observed that it was directed against the Cyrenaics, who held 
(D. L. ii. 87) that ‘no pleasure differs from any other nor is it more 
pleasant’: they believed also that pleasure was merely momentary 
and could not be prolonged, so that the object of life was to accumu- 
late as many pleasurable moments as possible, and it did not matter 
from what source they were derived: life for them was simply and 
solely apolaustic. Epicurus’ view, on the other hand, was that 
although pleasure could not be increased quantitatively beyond the 
limit of the complete absence of pain (III), yet pleasures could be 
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varied, and had qualitative differences. Here he also implies that 
they can differ in ‘density’ in three ways, either by lasting longer 
or by affecting the whole organism or by affecting its more important 
parts (in particular, the mind). If all pleasures were alike in these 
respects, then there would be no difference at all between them, but 
as it is, a ‘calculus of pleasures’ becomes possible: we can select our 
pleasures, either according as they are more pure, i.e. more completely 
exclude pain (VIII and XI), or as they are more lasting or affect the 
whole organism or its more important parts. The theory is an integral 
part of the ethical scheme and is needed to complete the argument of 
Ep. ili, § 129. 

I, katetuKvodto, ‘could be intensified’ or ‘condensed ’. 

After 780vy Bignone would insert cat pyjyy. There is no doubt 
that memory played a part in Epicurus’ conception of pleasure 
(compare the general idea of Ep. iii, § 122, and XVII of the Vatican 
aphorisms) and would be a means of xatarv’xvwois, but it seems 
hardly justifiable to introduce it into the text here. Similarly Crénert’s 
insertion (kai révw) is superfluous. 

2. &povocpa is used quite literally of the ‘aggregate’ of atoms of 
soul and body which composes the man. ‘Organism’ seems the 
nearest word in English, though it includes ideas foreign to the Greek 
word: cf. Ep. i, § 63.3 9 Yvy7 cGud eor AewTomepes Tap’ dAov TO aOpacpa 
TOpEerTapyEevov. 

TO Kuptdtatra pépy, ‘the most important parts’, i.e. especially the 
mind rather than the body: cf. Ep. i, §§ 35. 6, 36. 6. 

X-XIII may be regarded as going together and are naturally 
approached from IX. Epicurus is applying the test of the xvpuirara 
peépy, and in particular of the mind. For its pleasure the necessary 
conditions are, as has been learnt from the rterpaddpuaxos, a true 
knowledge of the nature of the gods and of death, and an understand- 
ing of the bounds to be set to desire and of the limits of pain. Now 
the pleasures of sensuality cannot help us here ; if they could, we might 
(apart from their accompanying pain) regard them as perfect pleasures. 
But for this purpose we must turn rather to philosophy, which gives us 
the sure knowledge of the nature of the world and the principles of our 
own conduct. 

X is a straightforward statement: if the pleasures of the body could 
give us what we need, we could find nothing to censure in them. 

4. TOv Tept Tos dodrous HSovav: the regular Greek periphrasis with 
mept to avoid one genitive dependent on another. dowpdrovs F is a 
strange variant, but does not point to any real alternative. 

5. petewpwv : the movements of the heavenly bodies and the other 
phenomena of the sky, the subject in fact of the second letter. The 
fear about the peréwpa is of course the idea that they are arbitrary acts 
on the part of divine beings, which, according to the Epicureans, was 
one of the causes of the origin of religion: cf. XI and Lucr. v. 
1183-1240. 
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6. kat ddynddvwr, ‘and its pains’, not ‘pain’ simply (as Hicks), for 
‘the fear of pain” would be an idea not found elsewhere in Epicurus, 

TO Wépas tay émOuprdy, ‘the limits set to our desires’, ie. that 
we cannot desire greater pleasure than the complete absence of 
pain (III). 

It is clear that we require here the mention also of the limit set to 
pain (IV), and the insertion of (xal rév ddynSdvwv) would be sufficiently 
justified by XI. But, as Bignone has pointed out, it is now guaranteed 
by the text of Diogenes of Oenoanda, /. xlv, where this aphorism is 
quoted. 

7- peppaineba. The reading of B peuddueba is hardly enough 
authority for altering the otherwise universal pepainefa to the more 
grammatically correct éuewlhdpucba. 

8. éxmAnpoupévors : a necessary correction of the eiozAnpovpévors of 
the MSS.: a common error (K = tc). 

g. Smep: Sc.7d adXyodv Kal Td AvTOvpeEVoV. 

XI. If we had no need of such knowledge, we could well lead a 
pleasant life without physiology, but as this knowledge is the essential 
condition of pleasure, we cannot dispense with our understanding of 
nature. The general idea of this direct value of scientific knowledge 
is dealt with in Ep. i, § 78. 

II. HRvadxdouv: cf. VIII dxAyjoets. 

12. py Tote. . . 4 Tt: the form of the expression strongly recalls 
6 Odvaros ovdev zpos Has in II and elsewhere. 

te Td pi) KaTavoety is a brilliant restoration for the MSS. rerdApuyka 
voeiv. B accentuates reroAuyxa and P has +. 7¢. wyxa, which point to 
a corruption, and a marginal note in B describes the reading of the 
text as ofd(Apa). 

§ 148. XII makes one step farther in advance. There are two 
possible sources of information about the heavenly phenomena and 
death, religion and science. The ordinary man derives his concep- 
tions from the myths of religion, but they are peculiarly calculated to 
inspire fear and so to destroy pleasure: if pleasure is to be based on 
complete drapagia, and so to be absolutely pure, we must learn the 
truth about the universe from physical science. Again Ep. i, § 78, 
puts the point fully. aes 

I. odK Hy, ‘it is not possible’: the inferential imperfect again: cf. VI 
qv Kata pvow. es 

imép t&v kuptwtdtwy, ‘about the most important matters » Le. the 
peréwpa and death; cf. Ep. i, § 78. 1 10 ryv imep TOV Kuvpwrdtwv airiay 
eEaxpiBdcar pvovodroyias €pyov elvar det vopilew: also §§ 35, 3 6. 

2. 700 odpmavtos: nothing short of a knowledge of the universe will 
really suffice, or at least of the general principles of its working. 

iwomreudpevov: the fear of the arbitrary action of the gods in 
phenomena gives us a ‘suspicion’: cf. troyéa in XI. Normal Attic 
uses the verb only in the active, and Usener proposes to read ézo- 
arevovra, but this may be accepted as a later usage. 

ta 
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4. dxepaious, ‘unalloyed’, entirely free from pain, and in this case 
from the mental pain of fear. Lucretius puts the point well in 
iii, 397 ff. : 

et metus ille foras praeceps Acheruntis agendus, 
funditus humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo 
omnia suffundens mortis nigrore neque ullam 
esse voluplatem liguidam puramque relinquit. 


drodapBdve: cf. VII dréAaBov 10 rhs picews ayabov. 

XIII is a connecting link between the immediately preceding topic 
and that of VI and VII, to which Epicurus returns in XIV. It is no 
good to secure freedom from molestation by other men, unless we 
combine that with the greater freedom of mind, which is due to the 
true knowledge of the universe. Our dropagia must be complete both 
on the physical and mental sides, if we are to have true pleasure : cf. 
Lucr. iii. 37 ff. and ii. 16 ff. 

5. Thy Kat dvOpdmous dopdderav: cf. VI Oappety e& dvOpurov, 
VII riv e€ dvOpdérwv dodddrcav. Kar’ dvOpmrovs is here a natural 
variation. 

6. émémrov: cf. XI iwowia, XIL iaorrevopevovy, the word which 
- links these three aphorisms together: the root idea is fear arising from 
uncertainty. 

tov bw yis always coupled by the physiologists with ra wezewpa, as 
Ep. ii and Lucr. vi. 

7. Tov év TO Gtreipw: things outside our Kdcpos, sc. other worlds and 
the gods. So Lucr. i. 74 of Epicurus, ‘omne immensum peragravit 
mente animoque’. 

XIV. A most difficult and obscure aphorism in which both text and 
meaning are uncertain. It returns to the topic of the dodadea e& 
avOpeémwv, Which had been broached in VI and VII and referred to 
again in XIII. VI showed its necessity for the ideal life, and VII 
that the effort to gain it by fame and position is mistaken. Epicurus 
now considers the question how it is to be attained: the aphorism 
must be considered in close connexion with XXXIX where he recurs 
again to this question. Our view as to his answer must be determined 
by the text adopted both here and in XXXIX. According to the 
text here given Epicurus holds that there must as a preliminary be 
some force (dvvayus)—even though it were only personal influence— 
which can banish from one’s life the elements which are likely to cause 
disturbance (éopurtixy, cf. é€wpicaro in XXXIX). But besides this 
force, by far the purest source (eizopia cidixpweordry) of éodddea is 
that which arises from one’s own quiet life and retirement from the 
world. Here then we have the answer to the question raised in VII. 
The men who aim at political power think to secure their dodddeua 
wholly by force. They are wrong: it is true that some force is neces- 
sary to banish certain molestations, but the true solution is to eschew 
politics altogether and live one’s own life in peace. This was, of 
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course, the regular Epicurean view, characteristic of its general indi- 
vidualistic attitude: compare Lucr. v. 1127-1128: : 

ut satius multo iam sit parere quietum 

quam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere. 
For other views of the aphorism see notes below. 

8. yevouevns peéxpt tivds: the start towards do@ddera must be made 
by an exercise of force or power which can secure it to a certain 
degree. 

Q. Suvdper tii efoprotixy, ‘by a certain force of expulsion’, i.e. of 
getting rid of certain elements of interference and placing them beyond 
the borders of one’s life. The text is very uncertain. I accept with 
some hesitation Usener’s correction rué for re: among the many MS. 
variations of the next word, the almost universal perispomenon accent 
points to a dative rather than a nominative. éopurrip would be 
strongly supported by é€wpioaro in XXXIX, which in my view is based 
on the same general idea. ‘The man who secures éoddAeva makes all 
things he can akin to him (éud@vAa) or at least not alien (é4\AdvAa): 
for the rest, he either does not mix with them (dvemiyixros éyévero), or 
else banishes them from his life (€€wpiécaro).’ There is, however, an 
exactly similar doubt as to the text there. 

Usener takes dvvdye tui by itself and reads ééepeurriuxy: ‘the 
dopadea arising from yovyia and éxywpyois is a support to and the 
purest source of the dog¢aXeéa from men which has been obtained to a 
certain extent by a certain force’. But (1) dvvape twi is very weak 
and does little but repeat péype tds; (2) efeperatixy is feeble in sense 
and grammatically awkward in combination with the substantive 
evzropia : this Usener feels himself and suggests in his notes éf€pes 77 ; 
(3) the general sense is unsatisfactory: the life of retirement cannot 
well be described as ‘a support’ to aoddAeua. 

R. D. Hicks, accepting Usener’s text, translates ‘then on a basis of 
power arises most genuine bliss’: this is surely an impossible sense 
for é€epeorixy, Which cannot be passive in meaning, and etzropia must 
go with the genitive rjs .. . dopadeéas. 

Bignone retains the ze of the MSS. and reads duvdper re é€epevrrixy 
kal edropia eidixpweo(rdry émetepyaotixw)rdrn yiverat, ‘both by its 
power of offering support and by its unalloyed gifts of goods is most 
productive of’ the do@ddeua é€ dvOpdruv. But dvvdpe eLepevorixy 18 
an odd expression, and the addition to the text is very considerable. 

eihuxpweatdtn, ‘most pure’, because it is not tainted by the element 
of éxAyous, which is involved in the use of force to banish molestations. 

10, ékxwpycews : the bulk of the MS. authority is for éyxwpyceus, 
but that must be a mere mistake. 

§ 144, XV deals with the topic of Ep. iii, § 130: to satisfy the desires 
of nature (the dvayxaia: #dovai) very little is wanted, and that can 
easily be obtained. But to satisfy the empty cravings of those who 
are not philosophers is an almost endless task. The idea is familiar 
and the expression straightforward. Besides Ep. iii, § 130. 9 70 pev puat- 
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xov Tay edrdpiorov éott, TO O€ Kevov SvaoTdpiaTov, We May Compare an 
aphorism preserved by Stobaeus, /¥oril. xvii. 23 (/r. 67, Usener 469) 
xopis TH paxapia Dice, dri ra dvayKaia erolnoe ebropiota, TA dé dva7ro- 
piora. ovk dvayxaia, and Lucr. v. 1117-1119: 


quod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 
divitiae grandes homini sunt vivere parce 
aequo animo; neque enim est umquam penuria parvi. 


1. 6 THs dUcews mAodTos: cf. the epigram in Athenaeus (Usener 
Jr. 47 T) A , BD A ¢ % * > 4 
Tas pias 8 6 mAodTos pov Tia Basov ETL XEl, 
ai 8& Keval Kpioves Tay dmépaytov dddv. 


2. Tov Kkevav Sofdv, ‘the wealth demanded by idle imaginings’, 
i.e. suggested by the baseless mental images of persons who have not 
learned the true wisdom. So Epicurus, as quoted by Porphyrius, ad 
Marcellam, 24, p. 208. 2 (fr. 68, Usener 471) od omavidv ye ctpe 
avOpwrov (révnta) mpos TO THS PiocEws TéAOS Kal TAOVTLOV TOS TAS KEVAS 
ddgas. Cf. also XXIX wapa xeviy ddfav ywopevar. 

XVI. A new topic, the comparative importance of chance and 

- reason in life. Chance can at times hinder the wise man, but only to 
a small extent: it must be reason that throughout his life decides his 
action and therefore his fate. The idea is reproduced in several 
Epicurean passages and is foreshadowed in Ep. iii, § 134. 

3. Bpaxéa: the neuter plural (internal acc.) has the better MS. 
authority as against Bpayetia, and, as Usener points out, is supported by 
Cicero’s rendering (de £72. i.19. 63) ‘exiguum (zof exiguam) fortunam 
intervenire sapienti’. Epicurus, too, is almost certainly adapting 
Democritus’ aphorism Bad yap ppovyct Tiyn paxeTar, Ta bé wAEioTa| év 
Biw edfdveros dévdepxin KatiGdver, where we have the same neuter plural. 
Ta 0 péyiora just afterwards confirms it. 

The same parallels are conclusive against Cobet’s ty for réxn. 

4. Sidkynke is clearly intended by the MS. diéxnxe and is read by 
Stobaeus, when he quotes this passage. Usener, who quite arbitrarily 
excises diouxe’ kat duouknoer at the end of the sentence as a gloss, reads 
dugsxnoe as a gnomic aorist and cuts out the xa/ which follows it in the 
MSS. Epicurus wishes to emphasize the continuance of the process 
by the use of all three tenses. Bignone also takes this view of the text. 

XVII gives us the direct connexion between justice and the 
Epicurean ideal. Justice, as we shall see (XXXIII), has in itself no 
immediate value, but indirectly it is useful because it most contributes 
to the inward and outward peace (drapagia) of the life of ideal 
pleasure : injustice, on the other hand, is the source of the greatest 
possible disturbance. The idea is strictly Epicurean, and besides V 
we may compare the fragment dicavoovvys Kapros péyoros drapagia 

(/r. 80, Usener 519), and particularly K. A. XXXV, which explains 
the cause of the rapay7). 
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6. 6 déikaios Bios is the form in which the aphorism appears in 
Diodorus and Sez. Vat. xii: the meaning is of course not different, 

In XVIII Epicurus passes back to the limitation of pleasures, 
originally laid down in III, and speaks now more fully as regards 
both the body and the mind. The amount (éye6os) of pleasure is 
limited in both cases: both for body and for mind there is a point 
beyond which pleasure cannot be increased in: quantity (rd répas), but 
only varied in kind. For the body this point is reached when there is 
drovia, When all pain due to want is removed by the satisfaction of 
the want (e.g. in hunger). For the mind the limit is the establishment 
of drapagia by the reasoned comprehension of the limits of pleasure 
and the right understanding of emotions like them, i.e. the desires and 
fears connected with the conceptions of immortality and death. 
Beyond these limiting points we can only get variation in our 
pleasures, and though for the mind such variation is good, for the 
body it means the introduction of means of pleasure which involve 
pain. The ideal of ‘ plain living and high thinking’ is thus shown to 
be the life of the fullest and purest pleasure: cf. X and Ep. iii, 
§§ 130-132. 

g. TO kat évderay ddyodv, ‘the pain due to want’: cf. III and 
Ep. ili, § 130. 

mouktAXerat, ‘is varied’, in the means by which it is satisfied. This 
is a new point in addition to the zépas doctrine of III. The luxurious 
life, which as was seen in X does not produce drapagia, cannot 
increase the quantity of pleasure, but only vary its means of satisfac- 
tion. 

10. dmeyévvnoev: a curious word, meant perhaps to suggest the 
reaching of the limit in the process. 

Il. . . ToUTwy avt@v éxddyiors, ‘the thinking out of these very 
pleasures ’, i.e. the comprehension by reason of their limits. The 
understanding of the limits of pleasure of body and mind will not only 
give a rule of conduct but will itself be one of the means of securing 
arapagia. ; 

tay dpoyevay totros is probably rightly explained by Bignone to 
mean ‘the emotions like them’, i.e. the desires associated with immor- 
tality and the fears connected with death which (before the Epicurean 
philosophy) used to be the greatest cause of mental fear, 

Hicks translates the clause, ‘ The limit of pleasure in the mind is 
obtained by calculating the pleasures themselves and the contrary 
pains’.. But (a) this is not at all an Epicurean idea: he does not 
weigh pleasures against pains, but only admits ‘ pure pleasure’; () it is 
a possible, but not the natural sense of éxAdyuous ; (¢) tov spoyevav 
rovrors cannot be strained to mean ‘the contrary pains’. 

12. Tapecxedate: a real imperfect ‘used to cause’ before the 
Epicurean philosophy was grasped. . 

§ 145. XIX. A point of great importance is introduced as a deduc- 
tion from the previous aphorism. If there is a limit of greatness to the 
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pleasure both of body and mind, and no pleasure can be greater than 
the complete absence of bodily pain and mental trouble, then com- 
plete pleasure can be attained in a limited time, and infinite time could 
not produce greater pleasure. The conception is of great importance 
for Epicurus because it enables him to maintain that there is no reason 
why men should long for immortality, which could not give them 
greater pleasure than they can know in this life. It is elaborated 
in XX. 

1. tony: sc, not greater, 

2. Ta mépata: as in XVIII, the limits of bodily and mental pleasure, 
i.e. the complete absence of pain and anxiety. 

XX. A difficult aphorism in which the editors have been inclined to 
tamper with the text, but it can, I think, be maintained as it stands. 
It is a contrast in the attitudes of ‘ the flesh’ and ‘the mind’ towards 
pleasure, and is clearly intended to bring out further the point of XIX 
that infinite time is not required to obtain the greatest pleasure. 
Epicurus has also in mind, as usual, the view of the Cyrenaics. ‘The 
flesh’ is the body apart from the mind (IV): it can perceive individual 
sensations owing to the admixture of soul and body atoms, but cannot 
correlate sensations or reason about them. Any individual sensation 
of pleasure is perceived by it as something which might be indefinitely 
increased or prolonged: if this were really the case the longer the 
time, the greater would be the pleasure, and infinite time would 
produce infinite pleasure. It is on this purely sensational basis that 
the sensual man (dowros, X) acts, and it is also the root of the Cyrenaic 
theory which advocated the accumulation of the individual moments of 
pleasure (uovdxpovos 7d0vy). But the mind, Epicurus holds, knows 
well that this is not so, but that there is a quantitative limit to pleasure 
both of body and mind: complete pleasure is therefore attainable in 
this life and there is no need of immortality. The man who holds 
this conviction will be content to cease to exist, when his time comes, 
without feeling that he has missed anything. The difficulties lie 
chiefly in the first sentence. 

4. dméhaBe, ‘perceives’, as in VII and XII, with no added implica- 
tion of reflection on the sensation. 

5. kai daretpos adtijvy xpdvos mapeckedacev, ‘and infinite time is (in 
that case) required to supply pleasure’. I think the sentence may be 
so translated without unduly straining the Greek. zrapecxevacey is the 
reading of all the MSS. and is exactly paralleled by rév ravred Biov 
mapecxevacev below. If the text is altered at all, it should be to 
mapeckevag ay, or with Diels to Kav .. . wapecxevacev. Usener reads 
dpéoko. dv, adryv being then rv cdpxa, ‘infinite time would satisfy it’. 
But not only is this a violent alteration of a word which is almost 
certainly authentic, but, as Bignone points out in his admirable 
discussion of this aphorism (Introd., pp. 26-32), it implies in the oapsé 
something more than mere perception, and is therefore contrary to 
Epicurus’ doctrine. Bignone himself would read xat dreplov od 
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dmeipjos, ‘and limited time can produce unlimited pleasure’. But 
(1) the phrase below ov6@y éri rod amre(pou Xpovov mpoo-edenOnuev shows 
that there must have been a contrast between the odpé which does 
Tequire infinite time and the Sdvoa which does not; (2) though 
Epicurus says that the flesh perceives pleasures as dea, he surely 
would not go so far as to say that limited time gives it pleasure which 
7s amewpov, for his whole doctrine is that there is always a wépas. The 
expression is very obscure, but can, I think, stand as we have it. 

Tob TAs gapkos tédous, ‘its ultimate purpose’, or as Bignone trans- 
lates it, ‘its summum bonum’, i.e. to get rid of all pain and.so secure 
drovia: the réXos is also the zépas of pleasure. 

6. Tov émdoytoper, ‘the reasoned understanding’: cf. XVII 7... 
TovTwrv attav éexrAdy.ots. 

7. Tod at@vos, ‘the age to come’, the eternal life after death 
which religion assumes. The word is another of the signs of the 
approximation of Epicurus’ language to the Hellenistic: cf. aiwvov 
XXVIII. 

Tov tmavtTedA Biov, ‘ the complete life’, which has attained its réAos of 
arovia and drapagia. The analogy of XXI 70 Tov dAov Biov zavted7 
kafioray suggests the transposition zavreAn tov Biov. But the present 
order perhaps accords better with Epicurus’ use of zapacxeva€ewv, to 
‘afford’ rather than ‘to make’. 

8. mpocedenOyper is the reading of F and H and is clearly indicated 
by the reading of P and Q. The change of subject is quite natural 
and Usener’s zpocedenOy: (od) yyy is unnecessary. 

g. ote Epuye Thy HSovyy, an interesting point. Epicureanism is not 
ascetic: it does not avoid pleasure, but only realizes its true limits. 

II. katéotpedey, ‘ draws to its close’: cf. Ep. iii, § 126. 6 rov dé yépovra 
KaAas Karaotpéepew and XL zpoxatacrpodyy. The aorist xaréorpeper, 
gnomic as all through the aphorism, would be more natural and was 
suggested by Bywater, and the imperfect may be due to the neigh- 
bouring rapeoxevaev, which is a genuine imperfect in relation to the 
other aorists. 

§ 146. XXI. An ingenious connexion between the argument 
of the last aphorisms and the earlier practical considerations of VII 
and XV. If we are really convinced of the limits of pleasure, 
we shall know that but little is needed to secure dovia and drapagia, 
and shall avoid, as unnecessary, the struggles for political power and 
position. We may compare Lucr. ii. 16-53 and v. 1105-1135. 

I. as edmdépiotdy éoru: cf. XV. 

2. (rd): the addition of the second article is necessary. 

7d ddyobv kar évdevav: cf. XVIII. 

4. dyavas: a metaphor from the games: the struggles for success 
and the prizes which they bring. We may perhaps translate 
‘competition ’. 

XXII. An interesting and important link of connexion between the 
ethical theory and the general theory of knowledge. If we are to be 
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sure that our actions are right, we must, as has been seen from the 
preceding aphorisms, always refer them to the ‘real end’ of life, 
namely dzovéa and drapagia (cf. XXV). But it is equally important 
to refer them also to the direct evidence of the senses, which is the 
ultimate basis of all knowledge (see Ep. i, § 82), It is a cardinal rule 
in the field of ¢uowAoyia that all conclusions of opinion (Soalopeva.) 
must be tested by such reference to immediate sensation. In the 
ethical field there is a double reason for doing this: firstly, in order 
to act rightly, we must have a right understanding of the world around 
us and must therefore refer to our external perceptions (aic@yoes); and 
secondly, we must refer to our internal sensations (7a@y), the imme- 
diate perceptions of pleasure and pain, to be sure that any action we 
choose is really productive of pleasure and not of pain. Unless we 
keep these rules, we are liable in the moral sphere, as in the 
physical, to be misled by zpocdogafdjeva, unauthorized additions of 
the mind. 

5. TO bdheatnKds. . . Tédos, ‘the real end’ of life, sc. drovia and 
drapagia. For this meaning of igpeoryxds Bignone refers to the Life of 
Epicurus, § 32, 6 idéaryxe d€ 70 Spav Huas Kal axovev, ‘our sight and 
hearing are realities’, Schneider’s proposal to expunge téAos would 
make the aphorism refer solely to the theory of knowledge without 
any connexion with the ethical theory—a very abrupt jump. Hicks 
translates ‘We must take into account as the end all that really 
exists’; this seems unmeaning, and is certainly not Epicurean. 

Tacav tiv évdpyecov, ‘all the immediate evidence of sensation’, 
i.e. both of the rdé@y and the aicOjoes. For the meaning of évapyeu 
see Ep. i,§ 52.3. Merbach (de Epic. Canon., p. 19) notes that érAoyi- 
€eoGar is definitely associated in Epicurus with évdpyesa. 

6. ép jv: a general statement, applicable both in the physical and 
the moral fields. 

7. dkpiotas: because, unless we bear in mind the fundamental 
criterion of aéos, we shall lose the power of discriminating between 
really pleasurable actions and the reverse. 

Tapaxis: because, unless we attend to the evidence of the senses, 
aio@joes, in the physical world, we shall admit the fears which are 
primarily destructive of the pleasures of life. Ep. i, § 82, provides a 
close parallel. 

XXUI. The last aphorism took us back to the fundamental accep- 
tance of aic@yors as the final test, and the next two deal with this 
subject, Objection to the Epicurean principle might be taken on two 
grounds: either that some of our sensations were trustworthy, but 
others not, or that they are all untrustworthy. Epicurus deals with 
these two positions separately, and in this aphorism with the extreme 
sceptic position. If, he says, you reject all sensations you are left 
without any standard of judgement at all, by which even to condemn 
the senses: for, as Lucretius explains in an interesting parallel 
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passage, reason, the only other possible standard, is itself founded on 
the senses and owes to them its validity : 


quid maiore fide porro quam sensus haberi 
debet? an ab sensu falso ratio orta valebit 
dicere €os contra, quae tota ab sensibus orta est? 
qui nisi sunt veri, ratio quoque falsa fit omnis. 
Lucr. iv. 482-485. 
There is no difficulty in text or expression. ; ee 

9. dvaywyny, ‘reference’: cf. dvdyouev in XXII. 

§ 147. XXIV. Epicurus now proceeds to consider the more 
modified scepticism which does not reject all sensation as untrue, 
but maintains that this or that sensation is false. He answers in 
effect, ‘If you reject any single sensation, you will produce confusion 
in them all, and so destroy the possibility of a standard of judgement’. 
The expression of the aphorism is, however, obscure because it is 
highly technical: it should be read in conjunction with Ep. i, § 50. 
Both Giussani (who has a valuable comment on this aphorism in Stud. 
Lucr., pp. 181-182) and Bignone in his note explain the passage with 
reference to the familiar Epicurean instance of the man who sees 
a tower at a distance. He has a sensation of a round tower. If 
he is a good Epicurean he will say to himself, ‘this sensation is true : 
it represents the image which has come to me’. But he will not go 
on to affirm that the tower itself is round; this he will regard as 
a problem awaiting (zpocpévov) confirmation (éraprvpyow) or con- 
tradiction (dvryzapripyow) on a nearer view (évapyypa). But the man 
who is not an Epicurean, when he comes up to the tower and finds it 
square, will say, ‘my sense-perception was false’, not realizing that 
the judgement that the tower was round was something added by his 
mind (zpoodogéafdpuevov) to the actual sensation: he ought to distin- 
guish the two. If, says Epicurus, we reject any single sense-percep- 
tion in this way we are really undermining them all by our groundless 
opinion, because the next time that we have a similar sensation, we 
shall at once be inclined to doubt its truth and so on till we shake our 
belief in sensation altogether—for we may take up a similar attitude to 
immediate feelings (dy) or images perceived by the mind (érBodat 
THs Siavoias). 

If, on the other hand, he continues, we blindly accept these opinions 
based on sensation—including both the actual sensation and the addi- 
tion of thought—then, so far from escaping error, we shall introduce 
doubt into every judgement that we make: if, for instance, we decide 
in the example given above that the tower zs round, we are simply 
wrong. ‘ 

Many difficulties are involved in this Epicurean principle, some 
of which were more clearly perceived by his successors than by 
himself. 

1. éxBadets: the MSS. both here and in |. 5 support é«BddAAes: the 
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parallel of XXIII ei pdyy. . . o’x es might support its retention, but 
Svaipjoets following immediately in the protasis, makes the future 
necessary. ‘ : 

&mhas, ‘singly’, ‘by itself’, as opposed to racas Tais aic@yoeow in 
XXIII. Hicks’ translation ‘absolutely’ does not make sense. 

2. kata 7d mpoopévov. xara has better MS. authority than «ai, which 
Usener adopts, and very greatly improves the sense: the ‘ opinion based 
on the idea awaiting confirmation’ (that the tower is round) is con~ 
trasted with ‘that which is actually present in sensation’ (the image 
of a round tower), and we thus get a natural division of the two 
things to be ‘distinguished’, whereas with xa the point at which the 
second part of the contrast begins is not grammatically obvious. ard. 
and xaé are frequently confused in the MSS. of Diog. Laert. Bignone 
also reads xara, and Merbach (de Epic. Canon., p. 39). 

3. kal ta wé0y: a similar error may be made in the region of feel- 
ing. Giussani (l.c.) suggests as an example, that we may have a 
sensation of pricking: opinion at once assumes an external body 
pricking us, and when we find there is none, we may be similarly led 
to conclude that the sensation itself was false, whereas, it was, in fact, 
due to some internal cause. 

kal Tacav davtactikhy émPodhy THs Stavotas. For a discussion of 
the very difficult expression é7yBoA7H ris Suavotas see note on Ep. i, § 38, 
and Appendix, pp. 259 f. Idonot believe that the epithet pavracrixyy 
here is intended to modify its sense, seeing that for Epicurus all 
thought was conducted by means of images. It seems likely, however, 
that he is thinking primarily of those mental images which are caused 
by the attention of the mind to eidwAa, not perceptible to the senses, but 
visiting the mind directly. The kind of mistake then would be, as 
Giussani again suggests, if seeing in sleep the vision of a dead friend, 
and realizing on waking that he was dead, we therefore assumed that 
the dream-vision was false, whereas as a dream-vision it was true, and 
Epicurus on his theory of the persistence of the ei8wAa, can explain its 
occurrence. 

4. TH paraiw 86&: by the same kind of ‘groundless opinion’ as 
caused confusion in the case of the single sensation, e.g. of the tower. 
The MSS. point to para rather than paraéa. 

h. Gote ... €kBadeis: because, when you are similarly led to reject 
other perceptions, you will then be in the position of the objector of 
aphorism XXIII. 

et 8€ BeBarwoes ... The exactly opposite process, the acceptance 
of all appearances (i.e. sense-perception plus the inference of opinion), 
will lead to exactly the same confusion. The only sure ground of 
procedure is the distinction of the two. 

6. 75 mpoopeévoy . . . Thy émaptipnow : together. The addition of 
the accusative here is a valuable explanation of the real sense of 7d 
mpoopévov in passages where it is used absolutely as above, e.g. Ep. i, 
§ 50.10. Here 7d zpoopévov ... riv érysapriépynow is of course, in our 
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example, the idea that the tower is round, rd ju} is the simple sense- 
perception of a round tower. 

7. ok ékhetpers is the MS. reading. Bonnet’s éxAedWer, adopted by 
Usener, would make the construction more normal, ‘ the error will not 
disappear ’, but it is probably possible to retain éxAedes in a transitive 
sense, either ‘you will not escape’ (so Bignone) or possibly ‘ you will 
not leave out’, ‘eliminate’ the falsehood. 

8. ds TeTnpyKds . . . 7 ph Spas, ‘since you will have preserved the 
whole ground of doubt in every judgement of right or wrong’: the 
“ground of doubt’ is always the rpocdogafduevoy, and if we accept that 
in all cases, we make all our conclusions dubious. I have followed 
Bignone in reading xara for the MSS. xat: cf. the similar confusion 
inl. 2. 

Usener boldly alters to aor’ dvypyxds, ‘so that you will have 
annulled all distinction and every judgement of right and wrong’. 
But apart from the very violent character of the change, it involves, as 
Giussani points out, the very unnatural sense of ‘distinction’ for 
dppirByTyow, which should certainly mean ‘doubt’, ‘ uncertainty’. 
(Hicks with Usener’s text translates ‘ you will be taking sides in every 
question involving truth or error’. I can make nothing of this.) 

Giussani himself reads décre rernpyxws and kat (dvypwxds), ‘so that 
you will have preserved every cause of doubt and destroyed every 
judgement of right or wrong’. This gives good sense, but Bignone’s 
correction is far simpler. 

§148. XXV. After this excursion into metaphysics in the two 
previous aphorisms, Epicurus now returns to ethics. Every action 
must be tested by direct reference to the ultimate end of nature, 
i.e. perfect pleasure, consisting of dovia and drapagia. If we stop 
short of that and try to test our actions by any intermediate standard, 
such as that of prudence or honour or justice, we shall find that our 
actions are deviating from the true ideal of pleasure and we shall no 
longer be practising as we preach. 

2. Td TéAos THS pUcews, ‘the end which our nature seeks’: cf. XX 
7O THs GapKos TéAos and XV 6 rs hicews TAodTOs. 

mpoxataotpépers . . . eis GANS Tu, ‘you stop short before reaching the 
réAos and turn to some other standard’: the picture is of proceeding 
upwards through a series of correlated ideals, all dependent on the 
ultimate end of pleasure and stopping before we reach the end of the 
series. For this intransitive sense cf. XL zpoxaracrpopyv from the 
derivative sense of xararrpédetv, ‘to depart from life’, XX. 

4. Tots Adyorg: not merely ‘your words’ but ‘the principles you 
profess ’. ; 

XXVI-XXX. Considerable doubt has been raised as to the correct 
order of these aphorisms. It would appear at first sight that XXVI, 
which deals with the classification of desires, must have a close 
connexion with XXIX and XXX, while XXVII and XXVIII, which 
deal with friendship, appear to interrupt that connexion, Gassendi 
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accordingly arranged them in the order XXIX, XXX, XXVI, XXVII, 
XXVIII, and Meibom following him inserted XXVI between XXIX 
and XXX. Bignone (Introd., pp. 21 ff.) who is concerned to defend 
the sequence of the aphorisms against the attacks of Usener, expresses 
some doubt at this point, and thinks it possible that a sentence has 
been lost linking up XXVI and XXVII. He has, however, made 
a good case for preserving the order of the MSS., and it seems better 
to retain it, bearing in mind, however, the possibility of a slight 
dislocation. 

XXVI. Bignone (Introd., p. 21) has pointed out that there is an 
essential link of connexion between this aphorism and XXV. We 
must always refer our desires to the ultimate test of dovia and 
drapaéia, and the practical application of that test is that physical pain 
or mental disturbance results if the desires are not satisfied. If then 
we find that no such result would follow, we may be sure that the 
desire in question is unnecessary. This is confirmed when we find 
that the craving passes away, if it is found that the object of desire is 
unattainable or likely to cause harm. 

5. doar ph ew ahyody émavdyouow. Pleasure being the removal of ro 
aXyotv kat évdeay (III, XXI), if no such pain results, when desires are 
unfulfilled, they cannot be necessary. 

6. eddidxutov, ‘ dissolvable’: cf. XXX od diayeovrar. 

7. 4 (4): the variation in the MSS. points to the duplication which 
is required by the sense. Possibly dvordpicror 7, adopted by von der 
Muehll, is a simpler correction. 

XXVIII. The connexion of thought is here much less obvious, and 
as Bignone suggests (Introd., p. 22), it is possible that an aphorism 
has dropped out, of which we may obtain the sense from Ep. iii, § 127. 
10 ray 0) dvayKaiwy (ériOvypudv) at wey mpds cddapoviay cioly dvaryKatat, 
at 8& mpos Tiv TOD Gdparos doxAnoiav, at dé zpos airs 7d Cv. On the 
other hand, a good Epicurean could supply the links. Some pleasures 
are unnecessary, some are necessary: of the necessary some are 
requisite for happiness, and of all those friendship is easily the most 
important. Friendship always played a large part both in the teaching 
and the practice of Epicurus, Just as love was condemned by 
Epicurean ethics as being an ‘unnecessary’ pleasure involving pain, 
so friendship is always extolled as helping to fill a want, but not 
causing excessive feeling. We may notice that there is no altruistic 
element in it at all: it is only to complete one’s own pleasure that one 
acquires a friend. So Cicero (de fin. ii. 26. 82) quotes Epicurus as 
saying that ‘friendship cannot be divorced from pleasure and is to be 
cultivated for pleasure’s sake’. 

g. év. As Cicero in translating this aphorism (de Yim. i. 20. 65) says 
omnium rerum quas... Usener suggests that we should read écur: 
but the rendering is natural in Latin as in English. 

trapackeudferat probably in a real middle sense: ‘ provides for 
itself’, ‘acquires’. 
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ohou, ‘the whole course of life ’, or possibly in the technical sense of 
mavreAyns In XX and XXI. 

XXVIII continues the subject of friendship but is obscure, as it 
introduces an unexpected connexion of thought. It takes us right 
back to the ideas of the rerpaddppaxos. The thought that ‘death is 
nothing to us’ (II) assures us that there is no everlasting pain in 
a future life, and the knowledge that acute pain is of short duration 
(IV) gives us confidence as regards the pains of this life. Now this 
conviction has an importance for our view of friendship. Friendship 
is both a requisite for happiness and also one of the best means of 
securing dodddea e€ avOpérwv, for our friends will protect us against 
attack. Now if they had a fear of death or of the long duration of 
pains which they might suffer as the result of their efforts on our behalf, 
they might be unwilling to risk danger on our behalf—as it is, having 
nothing to fear, they will not refuse. The thought is a little far-fetched 
and almost cynical in its selfishness, but not inconsistent with the general 
Epicurean position about friendship, and is an interesting instance of 
the way in which Epicurus endeavours to link together different parts of 
his theory. The aphorism must be compared with the free translation 
of it in Cic. de Fin. i. 20.68 ‘eadem sententia confirmavit animum, ne 
quod aut sempiternum aut diuturnum timeret malum, quae perspexit 
in hoc ipso vitae spatio amicitiae praesidium esse firmissimum ’, 

12. aidvov, ‘everlasting’, in the Hellenistic sense : cf. rot aiévos (XX). 

év atots Tots @piopevors : probably, as Bignone takes it, ‘in the 
limited evils of this life’, as opposed to aiwvov dewov. It may perhaps 
be more general ‘in the present limited existence’. 

13. dopdderav gidias: cf. Cic. (loc. cit.) praestdium amicitiae, ‘the 
protection which is secured by friendship’. The expression is a little 
odd, but not impossible for Epicurus, and it is clear that Cicero read 
girdias. Usener would emend to ¢iAéas, which might make the con- 
struction easier, ‘sees the protection. . . perfected by means of friend- 
ship’, but the plural is strange. So Madvig’s ‘vir doctus’ read guAda, 
which is adopted by von der Muehll, but the alteration is unnecessary. 

kareide: the MSS. agree on xaretvar, but it is impossible to construe 
it, and Cicero’s ferspexit seems to make Madvig’s correction certain. 

§ 149. XXIX. After the digression on friendship Epicurus returns 
to the classification of desires which was started in XXVI. There he 
had taken the broad division of necessary and unnecessary desires. 
Here he makes a more elaborate division into three classes. The 
division is closely supported in Ep. iii, § 127, and by Sens. Var. xx 
(from which Bignone corrects the text) and Diog. Oen. /7.li. Com- 
pare also Cic. de Ym. i. 13. 45. ; : 

The meaning is best illustrated by the scholium on this aphorism 
(see app. crit.): ‘Epicurus regards as natural and necessary desires 
those which put an end to pain, as for instance drink in the case 
of thirst: natural and not necessary are those which merely vary the 
pleasure but do not remove pain, as for instance expensive foods: 
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neither natural nor necessary are for instance crowns and the setting 
up of statues ’. 

1. It is obvious that there is a lacuna in the MSS. caused by the 
repetition of @vouali, and the correction of Stephanus, adopted by 
Usener, would give the required sense satisfactorily. But the quotations 
of the aphorism in Sew¢, Va¢. xx and Diog. Oen. /%. li, have enabled 
Bignone to make a slightly more elaborate correction, which may now 
however be regarded as certain. 

3. mapa Kev Sdgav: cf. XV 6 dé trav Kevdv So€av (zotros) eis dretpov 
éxrixret. He means not merely ‘ false opinion ’ but, having as usual the 
image-notion of thought, ‘idle fancies’, A mental picture of some object, 
which does not really contribute to pleasure, causes us to desire it. 

XXX. This aphorism seems at first sight to be almost a duplicate 
of XXVI, but there are two points which distinguish it. In the first 
place, as Bignone has pointed out (Introd., p. 23), whereas XXVI 
dealt with all unnecessary desires, this deals only with those that are 
physical and unnecessary, the second class in XXIX. Secondly, 
Epicurus is here dealing with a special class of desires. In XXVI he 
pointed out that all unnecessary desires are due to idle imaginings, 
which fade away when the object is found to be unobtainable or 
harmful. But here he has in mind the case where the effect is violent 
and prolonged: there is little doubt, I think, that he is thinking of the 
passion of love. Nevertheless, even here the same explanation is true: 
the desire arises from a baseless mental image, and it is prolonged 
owing to the maintenance of that image in the man’s mind and not 
owing to anything in the nature of the desire. 

4. Tv ducky émBuyidv. Usener suggests the insertion of per: it 
would be an improvement but is not essential. 

6. auvtovos, ‘intense’, used of émufvyia also in Plat. Legg. 734 a. 

7. 08 Siaxdovrar, ‘are not dissolved’: cf. XXVI evdidxvtov. This 
clause adds to the notion of intensity that of prolongation. 

§ 150. From XXXI-XXXVIII follow a series of aphorisms on the 
subject of justice, and of the Epicurean philosopher’s relation to the 
laws of the community. 

XXXI lays down clearly Epicurus’ position. There is a kind of 
justice, which is in accordance with nature, that is, contributes directly 
to pleasure. To obtain pleasure we need ‘ protection from men’: and 
this we may partly attain by making a compact between ourselves and 
other men that if they will refrain from hurting us, we will not hurt them. 
Justice then is ‘a pledge of mutual advantage’. The idea is developed 
in the following aphorisms and is reproduced in Lucr. v. rorg—1020: 

tunc et amicitiem coeperunt iungere aventes 

finitimi inter se nec laedere nec violari. 
Critics have always seen in this theory of Epicurus an anticipation 
of Hobbes’ idea of the ‘social contract’. 

I. 76 THS pUcews Bixatov, ‘the justice which arises from nature’, 
i.e, contributes to the natural end of pleasure. For the form of the 
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phrase cf. XXV 76 rédos ris pvoews and more particularly XV § THs 
pvcews tAotros. Epicurus implies of course that any kind of justice 
which does not contribute to do@dAeva and so to érapagia and’so to 
pleasure is not natural and may be rejected. 

aupBorov tod cupdéportos, ‘a pledge of mutual advantage’: the 
compact to act justly guarantees the advantage of both parties. Cf. 
ovvOyxas in XXXII and in XXXVI again cupdépov yap tu jv. 
Bignone following Philippson (Arch. fA. Gesch. der Philosophie, 1910, 
pp- 291ff.) would translate ‘symbol’, ‘expression (Awsdruck)’, pointing 
out that Epicurus held that there was actually such a thing as natural 
justice, and that it was the ‘ outward sign’ of mutual advantage. But 
ovvOyxas in XXXII and Lucretius’ phraseology seem to be against 
this, and the passages which Bignone adduces are not decisive for 
either version. 

XXXII is a deduction from the general idea of justice expounded in 
XXXI. Apart from the compact to refrain from mutual molestation, 
justice does not exist at all: no action, save in this sense, is ‘naturally’ 
just or unjust. Justice and injustice therefore do not exist for the 
animals, who from the nature of the case cannot make such a compact, 
nor (as against the Pythagorean view, as Bignone points out) between 
men and animals, nor for such nations as either from their weakness 
are unable or from their savagery are unwilling to make it. 

3. Soa Tay Lowv ph eduvato ...: that is, all animals except men. 

4. &AAnda. With some hesitation I accept Gassendi’s emendation. 
The majority of the MSS. have ada, which Usener emends to dAdXa, 
but the variation of the other MSS. and especially the indication of 
some letters lost in P point to some other word, and aAAyAa is strongly 
demanded by the parallel of éAAyAovs in XXXI. 

5. qv: the imperfect as Philippson suggests (Archiv fiir Gesch. der 
Phil. xvi, p. 298) looks to the time of the formation of primitive com- 
munities. 

6. 4 ph éBouXero in the case of nations is of course a necessary 
addition. 

XXXIII at first sight seems to add little to what has already been 
said, except that its statement that justice does not exist in itself might 
be taken on a superficial view to be a contradiction of the statement in 
XXXI as to ‘natural’ justice. Its importance lies, as Bignone points 
out, in its polemical significance: it is directed against those who 
regarded justice as a ‘metaphysical entity’ (xa6’ aird) independent of 
the social relations of men, such as the Pythagoreans, Plato with his 
conception of the ‘idea’ of justice, and the Stoics who regarded the 
moral qualities as having a corporeal existence. For Epicurus justice 
like the other virtues was a ovpBeByxés, ‘an accident’, relative to the 
actions of men: see Ep. i, §§ 40, 68-73 and Lucr. i. 455 ff. There- 
fore, although it is a ‘natural’ good, it can only be realized in social 
relations and has no existence ‘in itself’. There is no difficulty in 
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g. Ka0” Smmdikous 84 wore det téwous is important. There is no 
universal justice, but it arises naturally as a cvdépov in different places, 
and may thus vary in its content. 

§ 151. XXXIV is the complement of the preceding proposition, and 
one of Epicurus’ most relentless logical deductions from his premises. If 
justice has no meaning apart from the contract for dopaea, neither 
has. injustice. Each man is concerned only with his own pleasure, 
and that may often be promoted by an act of injustice: but for the 
preservation of the contract society has appointed certain officials to 
punish acts of encroachment, and the fear that he may be caught and 
punished by them may be so disquieting to the offender as to make his 
action—purely from the point of view of his own pleasure—a bad 
thing for him. The theory is completely cynical and perfectly con- 
sistent with the whole Epicurean theory, but it must not be understood 
to mean that fear is the ovly motive for just action in Epicurus’ eyes : 
he is here stressing one side. 

2, et ph Anoer after GroWiav, almost dependent in sense, 

XXXV is an amplification of the latter part of XXXIV. The fear 
of detection must always be disquieting even to the most ingenious 
wrongdoer, for no man can have perfect confidence that he will not be 
detected. A thousand escapes give a man no security that he will not 
be taken before his death. The general idea is vouched for in many 
Epicurean references, e.g. XVII 6 & déducos rAcietys Tapaxyns yepwr, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 22 (Usener /r. 582) riorw yap AaBeiv rept Tod 
Aabeiv od SivacOa, Lucr. iil. 1014 ff. 

4. Tovodyta:; the reading of the MSS. can well be kept, dv being 
constructed directly after Ad@pa, lit. ‘doing anything in secretion from 
what they contracted’. Usener’s alteration to xwoivra is gratuitous. 

5. motevew has of course the emphasis of the sentence: ‘he may 
escape detection, but he can’t trust to doing so’. Cf. Seneca, Zp. 
97. 13 ‘latendi etiamsi felicitatem habent, fiduciam non habent’. 

6. émi seems a necessary correction of the MSS. axré or xd, and the 
divergence points to some uncertainty. 

7. katactpopijs, ‘death’: cf. xaréorpepeyr, XX, &c. péypt... Kata- 
otpopys goes with ddyAov and not, as Bignone apparently takes it, with 
Ayjoe. You cannot tell until the moment of death whether he will 
finally escape. It is like Solon’s ‘ Call no man happy, until he is dead’. 

XXXVI introduces a new point. Though justice in its definition 
and general character is universally the same, the advantage gained by 
this mutual compact, yet if we consider individual actions, we see that 
the same action may be just in one country, or at one time or under 
certain circumstances, and not in others: no particular action is 
universally and always just. 

The varieties of the codes of justice and its variability in character 
according to circumstance was of course a commonplace of Greek 
philosophers, and a fruitful cause of moral scepticism. Epicurus here 
states it from his own point of view. 
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8. (18): a necessary addition made by Gassendi. 

Q. Kata S€ 7d iStov xwpas: a strange expression; ‘in reference to 
the individuality of country’. 

10. écwv 84 Tore aitiwv: e.g. at different times, in relation to 
different persons, &c. 

§ 152. XXXVII is a considerable amplification of the idea of the 
variability of justice expressed in the last aphorism. The first clause 
insists emphatically that the supreme test of a just action is that it 
should contribute to ‘advantage’ in the sense in which Epicurus 
understands it of the Social Contract: that it should be just in some 
circumstances and not in others is of no moment. In the second 
clause he explains that mere ordinance by law does not make actions 
just: indeed, an enactment is unjust, if it does not contribute to 
‘advantage’. Lastly, he asserts that the justice or injustice of a parti- 
cular action may change, but the action is just so long as it is sincerely 
held to contribute to ‘advantage’, even though subsequently it becomes 
unjust. The sense is clear, but the text in several places is uncertain. 

I. 16... émpaptupodpevoy, ‘that which on examination is proved to 
be ...’, the regular Epicurean notion: cf. XXIV, and for a fuller 
exposition Ep. i, § 50. We must not be content with a first im- 
pression that an action is just, for our belief may be due to false 
opinion, but must try it by the test of ‘advantage’, and if it stands that, 
we can know that it is just. 

2. Tav vopiobévTwr etvar SiKaiwv is excised by Usener as a title for the 
aphorism which has by mistake crept into the text. But there is no 
parallel case of a title, the words will make good sense as a partitive 
genitive, they are strongly supported by XXXVIII 1a vomobevra 
dixaca, and greatly help the general idea. There are many actions 
‘customarily regarded as just’ or ‘sanctioned as just by law’ 
(vépos), but to each of these must be applied the test of ‘advantage’. 
The order is unusual, but it is difficult to see at what other point the 
genitive could be inserted. Bignone retains the words and Hicks 
implies their retention in his translation. 

3. 73 Tod Sixatou évéxupov. The text here is very uncertain: the 
MSS. vary between 75 and roy and between efvax alone and xdpav 
evar. Usener conjectured rov... xapaxryjpa, ‘it bears the stamp of 
justice’, which would give good sense, but is palaeographically very 
remote. If we can suppose that the two words xwpay civa have been 
transposed, then elvax xwpay is not far from évéxupov and 76 is vouched 
for by F. The sense will then be ‘it has the guarantee of a just 
action’, and for the expression we may compare XL feBatérarov 
TITEL. ~ ; 

4. vépov: a certain correction of the MSS. pdvov. om 

6. kay peratimry ...,‘ even if the “ advantage ” in the matter of justice 
shifts’, i.e. it is at one time advantageous and so ‘just’ to do a certain 
action, at another not. yt ; ; 

8. mpdAnyu, ‘general concept’ of justice: i.e. the idea which has 
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been formed in our minds by a series of apprehensions of acts which 
are just: cf. Ep. i, § 37, and notes there. We may remark the 
materialistic form of the phrase eis tiv rpoAy yw évapporry, as a COIN 
might ‘fit in’ to the mould from which it was impressed. 

9. pwvats kevats, ‘sounds without content’, i.e. words which have 
no real meaning, as would the word ‘just’ if applied by mere associa- 
tion to an action which had seemed to lead to ‘advantage’: cf. Ep. 
i, § 37. 10 Kevo’s POdyyous. 

aN’ eis ra is Usener’s correction for the MSS. dAAa wAciora, & 7A 
being regarded as a dittography of add’: it may be however that the 
letters really represent dwAGs as Kochalsky has conjectured. 

§ 153. XXXVIII is an elaboration of the idea of the two last 
clauses of the preceding aphorism and adds little that is new. Actions 
regarded as just are not just, if in practice they turn out not to be of 
advantage : actions which are really just may, by a change of circum- 
stance, become unjust. Even Bignone, who is concerned to main- 
tain the genuineness of all the aphorisms and the correctness of their 
order, is ready to agree with Usener that this is a ‘duplicate’ of 
XXXVII, and suggests that it was either written as an alternative by 
Epicurus or inserted here from some other work as an illustration, 
which subsequently became incorporated in the text. 

I. kowvGv, both here and in 1. 4, is a certain restoration for the MSS, 
kevov: f’s xowév here, and still more B’s xat rév in 1. 4, strongly 
support the change. 

2. évappérrovta : the MSS, have only dpydrrovra, but évapporry in 
XXXVII makes Usener’s correction almost necessary. 

3. éw attay tv Epywy, ‘in actual practice’, as opposed to the 
theoretic assumptions of the makers of laws or originators of customs. 

5» évtad0a Sé: a rather curious case of ‘d¢ in apodosi’: it has, how- 
ever, considerably better MS. authority than 8. 

téTe pev Hv... Uotepov 8 ovk Hv. In the first clause the imperfects 
seem to be real past tenses, in the second inferential as usual in the 
aphorisms. 

§ 154. XXXIX. An obscure aphorism with a very uncertain text. 
It returns from the special topic of justice to the wider subjects of 
immunity from external interference and friendship (cf. VI, VII, 
XXVII, XXVIII, XXXI, and in particular XIV). The general 
idea is not very difficult: the wise man must first grapple with the 
element in external things which militates against érapaéa, then he 
must win over to his side (6ud¢vAa) things which are akin to him 
(cf. Ep. iii, § 124. 4 rais yap idious otxerovpevor Sua wavrds dperais Tovs 
dpotovs dzrodéxovrat): Others, if he cannot have with him, he must at 
any rate not allow to be alien to him (ot« ddddfvdAd ye). But 
supposing it is impossible with some things to secure even this, then 
he must keep clear of them altogether either by refusing to have deal- 
ings with them himself (dvemijxros), or by driving them beyond the 
borders of his life (¢éwpécaro), All through the neuter really implies 
persons; cf. I ro paxdpiov cai abOaprov. 
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For the general idea which is implied of a sort of league of 
Epicurean wise men against the world we may compare XL and Cic. 
de Fin, i, 20.70 ‘sunt autem qui dicant foedus esse quoddam sapientium, 
ut ne minus amicos quam se ipsos diligant’. 

I. 76 pi Oappody . . . cuctnodpevos is the reading of the MSS. 
Usener despairs of it, and suggests in his notes that we must either 
read ovoreAduevos (presumably ‘the man who best contracts (or 
‘narrows ’) the element of disquiet’), or 75 av Oappotv . . . cveryod- 
pevos (‘the man who has best organized immunity’), supposing that a 
corresponding dé clause has dropped out. But it is, I think, possible 
to retain the MS. text not, as Bignone takes it, ‘the man who is best 
able to confront’ (affronfare), but rather ‘ the man who is best able to 
order (or control) the element of disquiet’. For this use of cvvicracOat 
we may compare its military use with such words as wéAepov, xivdvvor, 
ériBodyv, &c., while the participial 76 ju) Oappody will be like 76 éAyotv 
in LV and 70 doBovpevoy in XII. 

2. Spdpuda Kateoxeudcato, ‘made akin to himself’, lit. ‘made mem- 
bers of his own tribe’: the metaphor is political, though the reference 
of the aphorism is not political, but quite general. Hicks translates 
‘made into one nation all the folk capable of uniting together’, an 
incredible action on the part of an Epicurean philosopher ! 

4. Gvetipixtos, ‘without intercourse with’: so Bios dvemipixtos 
Spidéas, Plut. 2. 438. 

Kal éEwpicato. .. mpdtrew: a very doubtful and difficult clause. All 
MSS. except one give éfypiocaro, and the majority dca rotr’ éAvoréder 
apattew. Usener, basing his text on ééypicaro, B’s rovrw and F’s 
AvorreAy, reads e€npécato doa tovTwv AvowreAH mpatrev, ‘he wins over 
all of them which it is profitable to treat thus (for ééypécaro with acc. 
in this sense cf. Dem. 1396. 26 ay rovs Kupiovs 7 Swpos 7 dv GAANS 
Hotwooorv Spirias eEapéonta). But (1) zparrew by itself will not con- 
strue ; (2) the sense is not what is wanted: this idea has already been 
expressed in éudpvAa Katecxevdcaro, and it is absurd to say that he 
‘ wins over’ those whom he cannot even persuade to remain neutral ! 
The only possible meaning for this last clause is ‘when he cannot even 
make them neutral, he either withdraws himself from them or expels 
them from his life’. This sense can be obtained if we follow Stephanus 
in reading ééwpicaro, which is practically the reading of H. The 
exact parallel to the meaning will then be found in XIV if we read 
there Suvduer trwi é€opioruxy, and the idea is also implied in é« rév 
dpopovvrwv in XL. Bignone agrees in reading ewpicaro. 

Sca rodr édvoiréher mpdrrew is the text best supported by the MSS., 
‘all whom it was an advantage to treat thus’, rovro zparrew governing 
the acc. like 3 zoveiv, &c. Bignone reads dca rodro Avowrehes mparrety, 
and translates ‘in so far as it is profitable’, but this appears to me to be 
an impossible sense for dca. | 

XL. A summing up of the best kind of life in a community of true 
Epicureans. Men must first procure immunity from their neighbours : 
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then, as it were in a protected sphere, they may live in perfect security 
and close intimacy with their friends; and if a friend dies first, they 
may mourn their own loss, but not pity him, as they know that death 
is nothing to him, ‘This is a fitting conclusion to the Kvpiar Adgar, as 
it puts together many ideas which have previously occurred singly and 
leaves a very attractive picture of an Epicurean society such as must 
have lived in Epicurus’ own ‘garden’. 

The text is uncertain in some details. 

6. thy Sdvapi esxov: because a certain power is requisite to estab- 
lish this security from neighbours: cf. XIV dvvaye tui eEopirriny. 

tod Té is a simple and inevitable correction. 

7. TGv dpopouvtwy, ‘those on the borders of their life’: this is the 
same idea of a circumscribed field of life as is implied in é&wpicaro in 
XXXIX. 

outro. only F, but the otrw of the other MSS., which Usener keeps, 
can hardly be anything but a mistake. ovrox is implied in dcou. 

8. 48icTa +O: Usener’s correction for #durov tov B and other 
variations ; it is again required by the sense. 

g. ws mpos €deov: the Epicurean may lament his own loss of a 
friend, but must not pity him: cf. Lucr. iii. 894-911, a famous 
passage which brings out the idea very clearly. 

10. Tpokatactpopiy : cf. karactpopys XXXV and karécrpepey XX. 
It means surely ‘the decease of a friend before oneself’, and not, as 
Hicks and Bignone take it, ‘ before his time’, ‘ premature ’. 


FRAGMENTS 


Tue fragments here given are derived from two sources. The first 
is a collection of eighty aphorisms discovered in 1888 by C. Wotke 
in a Vatican MS. (Cod. Vat. gr. 1950) and published by him in 
Wiener Studien, 1888, pp. 1gt ff., with a critical apparatus containing 
emendations by Usener and Hartel, and supplemented by observations 
by Usener himselfand by Gomperz. The MS., which is of the fourteenth 
century, is a miscellany containing works of Xenophon, the Thoughis 
of Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus’ 1/anua/, and other works. The present 
collection is headed “Emxovpov Ipoodovyois (? Hpoopwvjces, as 
suggested by Weil). Some of the sayings, denoted in the text by 
square brackets, came not from Epicurus but from his disciples, in 
several instances from Metrodorus. About twenty of them were 
already known, several being quotations from the Kvpuar Adga. The 
rest were probably selected from various works of Epicurus, not a few 
of them seeming to be quotations from private letters. Usener 
conjectured that the collection was derived from a florilegium made 
from the letters of Epicurus and his disciples which was used by 
Seneca, the sentences from the Kvpiar Acéac being added by the 
compiler, but Bignone is probably right in thinking that there is not 
sufficient ground for any such definite statement. 

The collection deals almost wholly with the moral theory of 
Epicurus and adds on many points to our knowledge of the system. 
The sentences containing new matter have been marked, as they were 
in Wotke’s publication, by an asterisk. The text is fairly sound and 
in most places can easily be corrected, but there remain certain doubtful 
passages. 

The fragments which follow are almost all derived from the great 
collection of Zpzcurea made by Usener, who gathered from writers 
both Greek and Latin all quotations from Epicurus’ words and 
references to his doctrines. Here will only be found passages in 
Greek, which there is good reason to believe are actual quotations of 
the philosopher’s words, though possibly in some cases (notably the 
extracts from Porphyrius, ad Marcellam) slightly paraphrased. I have 
not included fragments in Latin (mainly quotations in Cicero and 
Seneca), even though they are probably often literal translations. 
These fragments have naturally not even so much coherence as those 
in the Vatican collection: they deal with all kinds of subjects, and 
were preserved for all kinds of reasons. Nearly half are extracts 
from personal letters of Epicurus to his disciples, which do not as 
a rule throw much light on his philosophy, but add greatly to the 
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picture of the man: we understand more clearly what the ‘ Life’ means 
by his ‘unsurpassed kindness to all’ (§9). But from the rest we can 
glean much confirmation of his doctrines, mainly on the ethical side, 
and often interesting additions to our knowledge. 

To Usener’s collection have been added a few further fragments 
from the Herculanean rolls and the inscription of Diogenes of Oenoanda, 
incorporated in his translation by Bignone. 


IV. This sentence is a brief epitome of K. A. iv, which is quoted in 
Sentence III. It is couched in epigrammatic form and probably 
intended to be committed to memory. 

1. ovyrovoy: Usener’s emendation is certain, cvvroyov of the MS. 
being an anticipation of ovvrouoy immediately following. 

3. &BAnxpdv: cf. Hom. Z/. v. 337. A good instance of Epicurus’ 
use of a poetic word in a short maxim: perhaps it was easier to bear 
in mind. 

VII. This sentence again is an epigrammatic résumé of K. A. xxxv, 
which has just preceded it. It occurs againin part in Plut. Conér. Epic. 
Beat, 6. 1090 c (fr. 82) and is quoted in a pregnant Latin form by 
Seneca, LP. 97. 13 ‘potest nocenti contingere ut lateat, latendi fides 
non potest ’. 

IX. Quoted by Seneca, EP. 12. 10 (Usener_/r. 487) ‘malum est in 
necessitate vivere, sed in necessitate vivere necessitas nulla est’. Hartel 
on the ground of Seneca’s form of the maxim would read xaxov Chv év 
avéykxyn, but this is unnecessary, and Usener points out that Epicurus’ 
model was probably the famous lines xaxdv yuvatkes, GAN opus, O 
Synporat, ov« €or oikely oikiay advev kaxov. The epigrammatic form is 
again prominent. For the idea compare K. A. xvi: the wise man can 
so regulate his life that he is little affected by circumstance, and at the 
worst he can put an end to his life. Bignone notes that this sentence 
by implication contradicts the popular notion that Epicurus forbade 
suicide. 

X. This sentence is quoted with some variations as from Metro- 
dorus by Clement of Alexandria (S/rom. v. 138), and is included in the 
collections of Metrodorus’ fragments (3, p. 43, Duen.: 37 Korte). 
Bignone notes that the most interesting variation is the inclusion of the 
vocative Mevéorpare, which shows that the quotation comes from a 
private letter. For the general idea we may compare Lucretius’ 
description (i. 62 ff.) of the life and work of Epicurus. The quotation 
is from Hom. JZ/. i. 70. 

XI. There is no close parallel to this sentence, but it is obviously a 
striking contrast with the life of the Epicurean philosopher, for whom 
both rest and activity are a part of his dérapagia. 

XIV. This aphorism occurs also in the collection of Stobaeus ( /Vorii. 
xvi. 28) and is quoted by Plutarch (Contr. Epic. Beat. 24, p. 1104 a). 
It would appear to come from a private letter addressed to some one 
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who was delaying to make a full study of Epicureanism. The idea, as 
Bignone notes, occurs in Hor. Od. i. 11.8 ‘carpe diem quam minimum 
credula postero’. 

2. kuptos may be supplied with certainty from Stobaeus. 

3- TO Xatpov : Stobaeus has réy xarpdv. The variation is suspicious, 
but our text here may well be right, as Epicurus is particularly fond of 
these participial substantives and the sense is good. Epicurus’ corre- 
spondent is postponing the true pleasure of philosophy. 

XV. Both the text and the exact meaning of the aphorism are 
doubtful. Wotke on Usener’s suggestion read it thus: 70n domep ra 
Hpav adirav idia Tysdmeva’ av Te xpnoTa exper, kal id Tov dvOpdrwv 
fnrovpeba* ay TE pn, otTw xpHots Kal TOV wéXas, dy érveike’s Sow, Which 
he would presumably render, ‘ Our characters are esteemed as our own 
possessions: if they are good, then we are envied by men; if not, we 
shall find our neighbours ill-disposed as well, if they are just’, i.e. men 
will judge us and behave to us, as they find us. This was objected to 
by subsequent critics: the expression is jerky and the sentiment not 
particularly Epicurean: moreover, the participle rimpeva is awkward, 
and still more so Usener’s ypious for the MS. xp7. 

I have followed the restoration of Bignone, based on conjectures of 
Wilamowitz and Weil. He notes that the idea is then closely parallel 
to the argument in Hor. Sa¢. i. 3: ‘among friends allowances must be 
made for idiosyncrasies of character’, and points out that it bears clear 
marks of Epicurean origin. The notion that certain characteristics 
remain particular to individuals in spite of philosophic teaching is 
brought out in Lucr. iii. 310 ff., and the general conception of mutual 
indulgence among friends frequently recurs. 

I. tip@pev of the MS. should certainly be retained: indeed tipdpeva 
can hardly be construed unless the fragment is regarded as part of 
a longer sentence. 

dy Te xpnota... av te wy go more naturally together with Bignone’s 
punctuation than as Wotke arranged them with dy re py introducing 
a new clause. 

2. tyrdpeba is a slight change for fjAovpeFa, a second subjunctive 
frequently becoming corrupted in a dependent clause. Weil’s yAovpeva 
is a less satisfactory correction. 

3. (ra) is an easy addition. 

émueukeig must be taken in the sense of ‘indulgent’, ‘ well- 
disposed’, which it has not infrequently, e.g. Thuc. ili. 40. 3 kal 7 
érueixeia pos TOUS méAAOVTaS erirydeious . . . EverHar .. . SidoTaL. 

If our friends are indulgent to us, we must behave similarly to them. 

XVI. Another rather doubtful aphorism in which I have again 
followed the reading of Bignone, which involves only two slight 
changes, BAérwv (Wotke) for BAérrwv (an obvious error) and dya0 
for éya0. The reference then is to the ordinary man, and the idea 
is a commonplace of Greek philosophy after Socrates: no man 
deliberately chooses evil, but only when he is allured to it as good 
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compared with what seems a greater evil. It is not easy to find an 
exact parallel to the idea in Epicurus, though Pignone compares 
K. A. xxv and fr. 38, but the commonplace may well have been 
introduced in a letter and selected rather injudiciously by the compiler. 

Usener quite unnecessarily altered the second part of the clause, 
GAA SeAcacbels ws dyabdv mpocdy peilov av Tod KaKod eOnpevOn, and 
took it to refer to the deliberate choice by the Epicurean philosopher 
of a good which involves evil but surpasses it. This is good 
Epicureanism, but as Bignone points out, both dedeac Geis and e6npetOn 
are against it: to this may be added that oidels makes the general 
reference clear. : 

Cronert’s xpés ru petfov for xpos 70 ecCov is unnecessary : it is che 
evil which seems greater on each occasion. 

XVII. A characteristic aphorism on the blessings of old age, for 
which Bignone well compares the exordium of the letter to 
Menoeceus (§ 122). The young man is still tossed about by uncer- 
tainty and constantly changes his course, but the old man has reached 
harbour and, if he has lived well, can look back in thankful memory on 
the blessings he has received. 

2. véos (év) dx: the MS. has véos dxwq which Usener altered 
to évros dxyjs, but there is an elaborate parallelism between the two 
clauses and 6 de yépwy demands 6 véos. Similarly év Awéve TO yhpa 
suggests év dxuy which gives a natural construction. Bignone, seeing 
the parallelism, wrote véos axyy, but the dative alone is unnatural, as 
is Crénert’s véos dxunv. 

mots: Hartel unnecessarily altered to zoAAa. Not only the 
construction, but the metaphors are parallel: the young man is a 
wandering stream, the old man has reached harbour. odds wAalerau 
is therefore like the familiar roAds fet. For wAd£erar, used in this 
sense of a stream, cf. Hom. J/. xvii. 750 poov rediovde tino | wAdLwv. 

5. xépite of the MS. is certainly right and is used in Epicurus’ sense 
of ‘grateful recollection’: cf. Lp. ad Men. § 122. 7 daws yypdoKkwv 
vedly Tois dyabois dud THY xapw Tov yeyovérwy and LV ry rév drod- 
Avpévov xapiri. Hartel’s yapax. is a clumsy completion of the 
metaphor which really loses the point of the aphorism. Memory plays 
a considerable part in the Epicurean conception of pleasure! cf. 
KA. Ix, 

XVIII. This is probably not a general maxim, but, as Usener 
thought, an extract from a personal letter to a friend, who had fallen 
in love. For the general attitude of Epicurus towards love, which he 
regarded as a violent disturbance of drapagéia, see Lucr. iv. 1058 ff. 

XIX. Bignone has rightly seen that this aphorism refers again to 
the importance of memory in the Epicurean conception of happiness. 
The philosopher, remembering the joys of the past, can renew his 
youth daily (cf. Zp. ad Men, § 122), or rather remains continually 
young: but the man who is ever seeking new pleasures and is disap- 
pointed is plunged at once into the gloom of old age. 
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_I. THMepoy may therefore probably be retained in an emphatic and 
picturesque sense, though Usener’s ad@yuepdv would be the more 
conventional way of expressing the meaning. Gomperz’s tiv (rip) 
gpovnow misses the point. 

XX is important as it restores the right text of K. A. xxix: see 
notes there. 

XXI. For the idea see Ep. ad Men. §§ 127 ff. and K. A. xxvi, xxix. 

I. twecodpeba: the MS. has zeécouev, which Wotke accepts and 
Bignone translates ‘ we shall obey’. But this meaning is impossible 
except in the middle, and we cannot render ‘ we shall persuade’. It 
therefore seems necessary to read reirdpeba. 

2. tas(t), Wotke’s addition, seems inevitable. 
~ XXIII. The notion is exactly that of Vet. Lp. § 120 kat riv dudiav 
dua Tas Xpetas .. . cvvicracbar St adr Kata Kowwviav év Tots Tals 
ndovais éxremAnpwyévors. Compare also K. A. xxvii. Friendship starts 
from need, but it becomes a good in itself. 

I. atpery, Usener, is a necessary correction of dpery. 

XXIV. This aphorism is interesting as being the only one in the 
collection which is not strictly ethical. For the doctrine of the eidwAa 
see Lp. ad Hadi. § 46, 49, and for the simulacra as the origin of 
dreams Lucr. iv. 962 ff. For Epicurus’ opposition to divination see 
Vit. Ep. § 135. 

XXV. This aphorism appears in Seneca, ZZ. 4. 10 (Usener 477) 
‘magnae divitiae sunt lege naturae composita paupertas’, and is echoed 
in Lucr. v. 1117-1119: 


quod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 
divitiae grandes homini sunt vivere parce 
aequo animo; neque enim est umquam penuria parvi. 


Compare also K. A. xv and /7. 45 (Usener 202). 

XXVI. This is probably an extract from a private letter and refers 
to the philosopher’s own works. 

XXVII. An ingenious claim for the superiority of philosophy over 
other pursuits, which brings out its close connexion with the Epicurean 
ideal of pleasure. Bignone compares Diog. Oen. /7. xxvi for the 
general idea of pleasures, in which the action and enjoyment are 
simultaneous. = 

3. Ga: perd (V) must be a mere mistake, a repetition of pera 
above. ze 

XXVIII. Friendship is not always acquired in the same way: it is 
sometimes fast sometimes slow in the making, but we must risk much 
for it. A characteristic saying, to which we have no close parallel. 
At the end the MS. has zapaxwSvvetoar xdpw xdpw didAlas, which 
von der Muehll retains: ‘ We must risk acts of kindness for the sake 
of friendship ’: but the repetition is probably a mistake. 

XXIX. Epicurus’ claim to originality and his scorn for popular 
acclamation. 
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I. puctodoydv xpyopwdetv is an ingenious correction of Usener’s for 
an obvious corruption and may be taken as certain. For the idea of 
the philosopher as an oracle compare Lucr. v. 110 ff.: 


qua prius aggrediar quam de re fundere fata 
sanctius et multo certa ratione magis quam 
Pythia quae tripode a Phoebi lauroque profatur. 


Bignone also refers to Cicero’s ironical allusion in WV. D. i. 66 ‘haec 
ego nunc physicorum oracula fundo’. Von der Muehll adopts Crénert’s 
correction dvowAdyw, which I do not understand: is it to be taken 
with rappnoia? 

XXX, This fragment is attributed to Metrodorus by Stobaeus, 
Flor. xvi. 20. As quoted by him in a fuller form, with the words as 
Bwodpevor pera 70 Aeyopevov Civ after 7a pos Tov Biov, it clearly refers 
to the preparations for a continued life after death, and Bignone there-. 
fore believes that it is directed against the Orphics. In that case 70 
THs yevécews appaxov will be an ironic reference to the draught of the 
waters of Lethe taken by souls before they enter this life. As the 
fragment stands here it might equally well be taken to mean that men 
act as though this life would continue for ever. 

XXXI. This aphorism is attributed to Epicurus by the Paris 
Gnomologium (Usener, 77. 339), but to Metrodorus by Stobaeus, 
Flori. cxviii. 33. Usener in his notes on the Vatican collection is 
inclined to give it to Metrodorus, as does Bignone on the ground of 
its metaphorical expression, For the Epicurean idea of adopadea see 
K. A. vii, xili, xiv. 

XXXII. The text of this sentence is corrupted in the MS. 
Usener’s dyadv péya for dyabaév pera may be accepted, and similarly 
in all probability his correction oeBacpos for ceBacrds. Bignone, 
comparing /r. 31, where Epicurus, addressing Colotes who had fallen 
down and worshipped him, says os ceBopevw yap cou Ta TOTE DP Huav 
Aeydpeva, would read ceBacrds Adyos, but the parallel is not very close, 
and the present quotation is clearly more of a general aphorism. 
Usener would also change rév ocBopevwr to 76 ceBopévw, but though 
the dative would be more usual, the alteration is not imperative. The 
idea is interesting, that the veneration of a sage is really a blessing to 
his worshippers rather than to himself. 

XXXII. Protection from hunger, thirst, and cold are the necessary 
physical desires, and a man who satisfies these may have perfect 
happiness equal to that of the gods. The first part of the aphorism 
is quoted again by Porphyrius (/7. 44) and may be compared with 
Lucr. ii. 16 ff. The second part reappears in several forms, the closest 
of which is that in Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 13 (Usener, /r. 602) 6 atrds 
eheyev éroiuws éxew Kal TO Adi trép cidapovias SiaywviterOar patav 
exwv kai Ydwp. From this quotation we may with certainty restore Ac 


to the text. We may also compare the conclusion of the letter to 
Menoeceus (§ 135). 
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XXXIV. A subtle observation on friendship to which there is no 
exact parallel, though the idea in K. A. xxvii, that friendship provides 
dogpddea comes near to it. I cannot think of any very satisfactory 
way of retaining in English the double meaning of xpecav .. . Xpeias ; 
Usener ingeniously translates ‘Nicht, dass wir sie brauchen, brauchen 
wir von den Freunden’. 

XXXV. An ingenious argument for Epicurean contentment. We 
may compare Lf. ad Men. § 127. 5 pvnpovevréov 88 ds 7d péAXov obre 
ypetepov ovte mdvtws ody Huerepov, va pyre TdvTWs Tpocpevupev ds 
eo opevov pare arehrilopev Gs Tdvtws odx éoduevov. Seneca, Ep. 15. 10 
also suggests it, and Bignone traces the same idea in Hor. Saé. ii. 6, 
mt. Compare also Lucretius’ phrase of the discontented man (iii. 
957) ‘semper aves quod abest, praesentia temnis’. 

2. T&v edxtaiwy, ‘among the things to be prayed for’, not of course 
that Epicurus believed in prayer for blessings: the word is conven- 
tional, and to Epicurus would mean ‘to be hoped for’. 

XXXVI. This fragment clearly cannot be attributed to Epicurus 
himself. Usener would assign it to Hermarchus, his successor as 
head of the school. 

2. attapKkeias: Bignone notices the two sides of this word ‘internal 
contentment’. arising from self-sufficiency, and also ‘self-control’, 
‘independence of desires’. It is perhaps significant that it is the 
word chosen by the Stoics to express their moral ideal: Epicurus fully 
satisfied the Stoic standard. 

XXXVI. An Epicurean paradox. If pleasure is the end of life, 
then the natural inclination to it is a source of strength. 

XXXVIII. Though Epicurus did not forbid suicide (cf./r. IX), he had 
some contempt for it: cf. Seneca, Ef. 24. 23 (Usener 498) and Viv. 
Ep. § 119: also Lucr. iii. 79 ff. 

I. puxpds is probably right, and Usener’s emendation to oiKTpos 
really weakens the sense. Bignone suggests that if any correction is 
needed, we should read puxpowvxos. 

XXXIX. Another subtle observation on friendship which we may 
compare with XXIII, XXVIII, and XXXIV. The expression is a 
little obscure. 

2. auvdntev: Sc. Ti xpelav TH Pda. To Epicurus (cf. XXIV) 
xpeca is an essential element in friendship. 

kammneder TH Xdpite Thy dpouByy, ‘takes the return of favours in the 

lace of kindly feeling’. 
4 vs Thy ee oes edeAmotiay: what is described in XXXIV 

§ rials 1) TEpL THS Kpelas. 
= XL. pacicvee Sel of Epicurus, who stoutly maintained free 
will, against Democritus, who held that necessity was supreme, 
Bignone compares a fragment of the rept pucews published by Gomperz 
in Wiener Studien, 1879, where it is argued that you cannot persuade 
any one else of error, unless free will is admitted: for if necessity 
is supreme, you cannot be sure that you have always the necessity of 


- 
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reasoning right and your opponent of reasoning wrongly. We may 
compare the parallel argument as to scepticism in Lucr. iv. 469 f.: 
denique nil sciri si quis putat, id quoque nescit 
an sciri possit, quoniam nil scire fatetur. 

2. Usener quite arbitrarily added the word yéAwv to the end of this 
aphorism, deriving it from yeAday at the beginning of the next sentence 
(XLI). It completely destroys the argument and is required where it 
stands. 

XLI. An interesting injunction: philosophy is not to be divorced 
from ordinary life but associated with it at all times. 

I. yeAéy was arbitrarily excluded by Usener and attached (as yéAwv) 
to the previous aphorism. But it is clearly in place here and Bignone 
finds a parallel for it in the fragments of Philodemus (crept "Ezuxovpov ix), 
év péper Sé Oédew edwyeicbar airors yeAavds (cf. Riv. di Fil. 1915, 
pp. 538 ff). 

So too Plut. de Defectu Oraculorum, 19 (Usener, /r. 394) et 5 xpi 
yedav év pidocodia. Cronert’s wedera&v is therefore unnecessary. 

3. dovds: cf. Lp. ad Hdt. § 36, 11 ba Bpaxedv povGy and XXXIII 
capkos puvy. 

XLII. A rather obscure fragment, which it is impossible to interpret 
with certainty without its context. 7d péyorov dyaboyv must be 
‘ pleasure’, and the general sense will then be that pleasure is enjoyed 
at the moment when it is brought into being : the two processes are 
simultaneous. Bignone believes it to be an argument against the 
Platonic doctrine that pleasure is a yéveous not an ovoia, and compares 
it with K. A. iii, where Epicurus denies that pleasure and pain can 
coexist. But it seems difficult to take the present fragment as 
a representation of the Epicurean point of view, as it can hardly be 
reconciled with the importance attached to the pleasures of memory, 
and it looks more like a statement of the Cyrenaic view of the 
povoxpovos HOov7. But compare XXVII, which suggests that the - 
reference here may be to the pleasure of philosophic study. 

2. dmoavcews, Usener, seems a certain correction of dro\vcews. 

XLII. An interesting aphorism on avarice, which Greek thought 
ranked among sensual vices. 

2. peta Tod Sixaiov: Bignone translates ‘even in a just man’, but 
it must surely be neuter. 

XLIV. A continuation of the same subject. The text has got 
corrupted: Usener’s ériorara: is certain and ovyxabels may be right 
in the sense of ‘having accommodated himself to’, but possibly we 
should prefer Gomperz’s correction ovyxAeoOeis. For the meaning of 
airdpxea See note on XXXVI. _ Usener is inclined to refer this maxim 
to the period when Athens was besieged ky Demetrius in 294 B.c. 

XLV. An interesting description of what Epicurus takes to be the 
physical effect of the study of natural philosophy. Note that the con- 
trast is not between pride and humility, but between an outward 
boastfulness and an inner confidence. 
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I. gevjs can, I think, stand by itself without Usener’s addition of 
Kevns. 

3. goBapods: I agree with Bignone that this can be retained: the 
philosopher has a pride and disdain, but it is not expressed in idle 
vaunting. 

XLVI. A rather commonplace sentence which Usener thinks comes 
from a private letter: von der Muehll reads éxduxomev but without 
critical comment: the subjunctive is more natural. 

XLVI. The first part of this fragment was already known as 
Metrodorus’ (Duen. 26 : Kérte 49); for the second Bignone compares 
Diog. Oen. /*. ii, col. 2. 

2. oyv: it is hardly necessary to insert the article, as Usener 
suggested. 

3- Tepiotdcer: a favourite Epicurean word for ‘surroundings’, 
‘ environment ’, used sometimes in a concrete, sometimes in an abstract 
sense. 

4. Tpoonticaytes: a violent expression, which Usener notes was 
often used by Metrodorus, but not often by Epicurus himself (see 
however /rs. 37 and 79). - 

TOUS... TeptmAattopevors: Bignone has, I think, shown that the 
MS. text may be kept, repurAdrrecOax being used of shell-fish holding 
on to rocks; Usener emended it unnecessarily to zepurAexopéevors. 

6. mav@vos: a brilliant emendation of Usener’s for the MS. zAeéovos. 
The metaphor here may be, as Usener suggests, from the comic 
chorus leaving the stage with a ryjve\Xa KadXivixos at the end of the 
play: cf. Aristoph. Ach, 1232. 

XLVI. Another rather commonplace aphorism, which in the topic 
of life and death has a connexion with that which precedes. 

I. wetpac@ar: the regular infinitive in such aphorisms, de? or ypy 
being ‘ supplied’. 

tiv sotépay tis mpotépas may well be retained, as Bignone has 
shown, if é8ov be understood. Usener preferred to change to ry 
torepaiay (sc. yyépayv) THs TpoTEpaias. 

2. év 680: the MS. has & 6 686, which is probably a mere 
dittography : Bignone corrects to év zpoddw, which is more likely to be 
right than Crénert’s év eiddy. 

3. Spadds, ‘equably’, ‘ contentedly ’. 

LI is clearly an extract from a private letter to a disciple who had 
asked for advice. The form of the answer, stating the conditions of 
permission and then denying the possibility of their fulfilment, shows 
a certain touch of humour uncommon in Epicurus. There is a 
certain number of small corruptions in the MS. text which the 
editors have put right: @e for @ might possibly be retained with 
von der Muehll. The general aphorism at the end recurs in V2. 
Epic. § 118. 10. ; 

LIL. A more than usually picturesque and metaphorical aphorism : 
the chain of Epicurean friends is imagined as extending round the 
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world, every man exhorting his acquaintances to embrace the true 
life of happiness. 

I. 4 @uAfa: Bignone defends the MS. text, and for the personifica- 
tion compares the address to Venus in Lucr. i zt, The expression 
is certainly unusual, but not extravagant. Of the corrections Hartel’s 
% dirocodia might possibly be right, but Usener’s “HAiov ogatpa is 
palaeographically improbable and gives a picture which seems strangely 
unlike Epicurus. 

qmeptxopevet ; with an idea of joyful motion, not merely ‘runs round’, 
as Bignone translates it. 

2. émi Tov pakaptopdy, ‘to the felicitations given to one who enjoys 
true happiness’: the Epicurean sage is felicitated both by Epicureans 
and by others who see his happiness. Bignone notes the frequency 
with which Epicurus and his disciples congratulated one another on 
their lives, and quotes in support a saying about Epicurus from Dionys. 
Episc. Tept Pvcews in Eus. Praep. Ev. xiv. 27. 8 ovtw mdvras ext TH Tod 
paxapiopod TtovTov perovoiav éLopowbyoopmevous éxeivous Tois Heots Tapa- 
cadet. The expression is again strange, and Weil may be right in 
conjecturing émi rév paxapiov Biov which is simpler. 

LII. A straightforward argument against envy. 

LIV. This aphorism was already contained in various florilegia 
(77. 53): 

LV. 2. xdpin, ‘grateful recollection’: cf. Hp. ad Men. § 122 and 
Vat. Sent. xvii above. 

LVI-LVII are given in the MS. as one sentence, though imperfect. 
Wotke separates the two parts, supposing 6 Bios. . . gorau to refer to 
some different subject, and adopting Usener’s completion of the first 
half orpeBrovpevos (atrés 7) 6pGv oTpeBAovpevov) Tov didov. Bignone 
however, following Thomas, thinks that the two parts ought to be 
related: he notes that after the publication of the Vatican Sentences, 
the first part of the maxim was found in a gnomologium in a MS. at 
Heidelberg, the last words running 7 orpeBdAovpévov rod dirov. Adopt- 
ing this he would then proceed (kal trip airod teOvygéerar «i yap 
mponoerat) Tov pirov, 6 Bios airod was xrX. But there are, I think, 
two objections to this restoration : (a) it neglects pév at the beginning 
of the sentence, which should be followed by a contrasted 8& clause ; 
(2) it neglects the technical Epicurean sense of dmoria: friendship 
gives a miotis (cf. Sent. Vat. xxxiv, xxxix), a trust that your friend 
will serve you if need comes, and what destroys this zieris is an 
injury done to you by your friend, which shows that you can no longer 
trust him. I should therefore accept Usener’s restoration of the first 
half (the text of the Heidelberg anthology is probably a mere variation), 
and if one is to conjecture the words lost in the second half, would 
propose «i 8& dducjnoe aitov 6 didos: ‘The wise man will be as 
distressed for his friend’s suffering, as for his own, but if his friend 
proves unfaithful, then his whole life will be confounded.’ 

I, otpeBdovpevos: for the idea cf. Vet, Lp. § 118, 3. 
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LVIII. For éyxvxAia in the sense of ‘affairs’, ‘routine’, cf. Zp. ad 
es th. § 85, 4 toils <is doxodlas Baburépas Tov éyxukAlwv Tivos eumemr)e- 
yrevors, and for the Epicurean notion of the importance of the withdrawal 
from politics compare also K. A. vii and Vit. ED. § IIQ. 

LIX. A straightforward attack on greed. Usener’s insertion of the 
article before yaorpés is hardly necessary. 

Lx. This fragment is quoted by Seneca, Zp. 22. 13 ‘nemo non ita 
exit e vita, tamquam modo intraverit’. There is considerable doubt 
about its interpretation and reference. Seneca interprets it in a moral 
Sense, ‘a man leaves life no better than he entered it’, and comments 
‘falsum est, peiores morimur quam nascimur’, Usener compares 
Lucr. iii. 972, 973: 

respice item quam nil ad nos anteacta vetustas 

temporis aeterni fuerit, quam nascimur ante, 
and takes it to mean that our condition after death will be as it was 
before birth, i.e. we shall feel and know nothing—but it is very difficult 
to extract this from the Greek. Bignone takes it to refer to the 
accompaniments of this life, ‘We brought nothing into this world and 
it is certain that we shall take nothing out’. If one looks simply 
at the Greek text it surely refers to the brevity of life and the little 
that any man accomplishes in it: ‘every man at his death is like a 
new-born child ’ ; his life is gone as it were in a few hours. 

LXI. Another fragment where both text and interpretation are 
difficult. Bignone has rightly seen that it must be an extract (as is 
shown by xai) from a longer passage on friendship: Epicurus has 
probably been speaking of the advantages of friendship in mutual 
service and protection, and has instanced first the friendship of true 
Epicureans, which he regards as the highest. Then he passes to 
the friendship of members of a family, where kinship forms a natural 
basis for such mutual confidence. 

1. dg is the actual bodily presence of those who live together : 
Usener’s cvvayis is quite unnecessary. 

2. 4}. . . mooupévy: I would retain the nominative of the MS., 
regarding eis which follows 4 as a dittography of eis before woAAjv: 
it is the actual djs which is a spur to mutual confidence, just as in 
XVIII he said that zpdécoys was the great incitement to love. The 
editors wish to refer this clause to ovyyeveias and agree in changing 
rrowoupévyn tO rovovpévys: Wotke accepted Hartel’s xaé for # «is, and 
Bignone would read xeis de(—a strange exaggeration. But I think 
the nominative is right and makes better sense. 

eis todro is then the general purpose of mutual confidence, which is 
the subject of the whole section from which this sentence is taken. 
The saying is interesting as showing Epicurus’ belief in family life. 

LXII. Again the text is difficult and uncertain, but the general 
meaning is clear. It is never of any use for children to be angry with 
parents who are angry with them: if the parents’ anger is justified, 
then retaliation is futile, if it is irrational, resentment only increases their 
passion, but ‘a soft answer turneth — wrath’. 

B 
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4. yedotov wdvu 73 mpocekkalew thy ddoyiav Gupoxaroxodvra : I have 
with hesitation adopted the text put together by Bignone from sug- 
gestions by Weil and Crénert. I feel considerable doubt about zpocex- 
xatew in the sense of ‘ increasing’ the irrational passion, but Ovpoxaro- 
xotvra appears to be supported by the usage of @vpoxdroxov of a magic 
medicine in passages quoted by Crénert (Rhein. Mus. \xi, p. 421), 
Dict. Abrax, 118. 17 Ovpoxdroxov mpos Bacircis Kai peyrravas, Pap. 
Lond. 1. 114. 941 Ovpoxdroxov kai troraxrixov. The MS. has way To 
mpos exxAnow tHv ddoyiav Ovpwxatoxotvra, for which Usener read 
ovyav 75 mpos éxxAduow THY ddoylav (dyov) Ouped Karacxdvra, a large 
correction, which does not give satisfactory sense. 

6. edyvwpovodvtas V: it is unnatural to take this with rpoovs, and 
it is probably better to read the singular eiyvwpovotvra to correspond 
with @vpoxaroxodvra. 

LXIII is interesting as showing that Epicurus did not wish to push 
his idea of the simple life to excess: the ascetic will suffer bodily 
distress like the glutton and so fail to attain drovia. The text of the 
first few words is corrupt but has been set right by Usener. Bignone 
compares Hor. Sa¢. I. i. 102 ff. Von der Muehll reads év Aerréryre 
kaOapiorys, but I do not understand the meaning of Aerrdrns here. 

LXIV. The true Epicurean is glad to receive praise (cf. LII) but he 
must not seek for it: his care is for his own bodily and spiritual welfare. 

LXV is clearly part of an argument against the current practice of 
prayer. The gods cannot ever answer it, and often a man could get 
for himself what he prays for. 

LXVI. Usener is probably right in holding that this fragment cannot 
refer to sympathy with living friends (Opyvotvres is against that), but to 
feeling for friends who are dead. The true Epicurean will not idly 
lament their death, but meditate on their lives. Compare K. A. xl oix 
advpavto ws pds Eeov Tv TOD TeAcUTHTAVTOS TpoKaTacTpOPHv. 

LXVII. Great possessions cannot be obtained by the true Epicurean, 
and if he has them by chance he can distribute them, and so win the 
good-feeling of friends which is the true wealth. 

1. éhedPepos: Usener suggests éAevfepios but éXevOepos is better. 
The philosopher’s life is ‘free’ because it is not encumbered by the 
necessity of courting others. 

2. (un) must be added. 

3. guvexet Sade can hardly stand alone and owyv is a more 
probable insertion than év. advra xéxrntrae can well stand by itself in 
the sense of Bignone’s amplification rd(vra 7a cuudépovra KéxtyTat 

LXVILI. In the form in which it stands here, the aphorism appears 
to mean that a fastidious man is never satisfied. But the sense is 
a little feeble, and as it is quoted by Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 13 (/r. 69) 
@ ddj&yov odx ixavdv, dAAA ToT ye oddév ixavdy, ‘the man who is not 
satisfied with little, is satisfied with nothing’, it is far more pointed. 
We should however perhaps hardly be justified in reading here 3 éA¢yov 
ovx ikavov. 
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LXIX. The point is truly Epicurean : it is not bodily hunger which 
makes one desire dainty foods, but a greed of the mind which imagines 
and then desires new varieties. After the satisfaction of the need 
there can be only variety in pleasure. Aixvos with the gen. is quoted 
from the fragments of Menander (Zuceré. i. 10 déyvos tod KEKpUPLMEVOV). 

LXX. A common Epicurean theme which recurs in K. A. xxxiv, 
xxxv and Sent, Vaz. vii. 

LXXI. Another straightforward aphorism, which suggests the 
Epicurean ‘hedonistic calculus’. In the presence of every desire we 
must ask what amount of pleasure and what amount of pain does 
it involve and decide accordingly. Compare Zp. ad Men. § 129-5 ff. 

LXXIII. A rather interesting statement of the value of experience 
in the case of physical health. 

LXXIV. A paradox of dialectic. 

LXXYV. This is of course a reference to the story of Solon’s saying 
to Croesus (Hdt.i. 30 ff.). The quotation is the end of an iambic line 
and is attributed to Solon in Scholion on Dio Chrys. Or. 72. 13 and 
on Lucian, iv, p. 137. To the Epicurean on the other hand the 
memory of past pleasures was one of the chief sources of present 
happiness: cf. XVII, XIX. 

LXXVI. There is some doubt as to the authorship of this fragment, 
which evidently comes from a personal letter. Usener attributes it to 
Epicurus and thinks that it is addressed to one of the earlier disciples, 
who was older than Epicurus himself: possibly to Leonteus of 
Lampsacus. Bignone comparing it with a fragment of Metrodorus 
(K6rte 41, Plut. adv. Col. 31), which is somewhat similar in tone, 
prefers to attribute it to him. 

Bignone in his translation does not sufficiently bring out dvéyvwxas 

. érotev éott... Kal otov: this must imply a distinction between two 
methods of philosophizing, exoteric and esoteric. Epicurus’ philosophy 
was to be proclaimed to the world (cf. XXIX, LIT), and the contrast here 
must be with some other sect who kept their philosophy to themselves. 

LXXVII may be compared with XLIV and LXVII.  atrdpxea 
must be taken in the same wide sense as in XLIV which cannot be 
fully translated in English. 

LXXVIII is perhaps the most remarkable of all the exaltations of 
friendship in Epicurus. It is called immortal because it gives a man 
happiness equivalent to that of the gods: compare Zf. ad Men. § 135.7 
Lhoes 8 ds Oeds ev dvOpdriis. ovbev yap Zoe OvyTd Low Cav dvOpwros 
év dOavarous ayabois. Saae 

LXXIX. With this saying we may compare what is said of the 
nature of the gods in K. A. i 76 paxdpov Kal dpOaprov ovre ait mpdy- 
para exe ovre GAA Tapéxet. 

LXXX. A well-spent youth will have put a man on the safe path for 
the rest of his life. 

The opening of the sentence is blurred in the MS.: von der Muehll 
conjectures yevvaty. 

Bb2 
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3. olotpwoeis: lit. ‘ gad-fly like’, a typically picturesque word. 

LXXXI. The first part of the sentence is alluded to in Porph. 
de Abstin. i. 51 (Usener, fr. 470). 

1. o0S¢ rhy need not be altered with Usener to ode rw’. 

3. mepiBreyus: cf. K. A. vii Gvdofou Kal epiBrerroi ties EBovdHOnoav 
yeverOau. é 

4. Tav mapa Tas ASiopiotous airias: lit. ‘things connected with 
unlimited causes’, i.e. causes of unlimited desire, such as there is for 
wealth, honour, power, &c. Bignone takes it to mean ‘causes not 
proportional to the natural end’, but this seems less natural. 

% 


OTHER FRAGMENTS 


1 (Usener 2). This sentence is quoted in the Lz/e of Epicurus by 
Diog. Laert. (x. 136) in a passage where he is contrasting the 
Epicurean idea of pleasure as the absence of pain with that of the 
Cyrenaics. See notes there. 

2 (Usener 18). The fragment is quoted by Plutarch in a work 
(adv. Coloten), which is a violent attack on Epicureanism. He inter- 
prets the reply to mean, ‘ Yes, I will act so, but I do not wish to 
admit it’, and Cicero, in a passage (de F7m. ii. 9. 28) which seems to 
allude to this book, says that Epicurus ‘sometimes gets into great 
difficulties, and when the general conscience of mankind is removed, 
seems ready to do anything, however disgraceful, for pleasure’s sake ’. 
But it is obvious from its occurrence in a book of ‘ Problems’ (or we 
might say ‘Casuistry’) that Epicurus regarded this as an open 
question, and the reply given here is therefore to be taken quite 
seriously. Sen¢. Vaz. li suggests that conflict with the laws is likely 
to mean ultimately conflict with Epicurean principles. At the same 
time K. A. xxxvii and fragments 81, 83 suggest that the laws were 
made for man and not man for the laws, and there might have been 
cases in which Epicurus would have answered this question affirma- 
tively. 

3 (Usener 27). This sentence is again quoted in the Life of 
Epicurus (§ 135) in a passage where he is summing up various 
characteristics of the Epicurean philosophy. The expression is not 
very easy: see notes there. 

4 (Usener 29). Epicurus held that the atoms had no colour, but 
that colours were produced in things by the arrangements and move- 
ments of the component atoms (cf. Zp. ad Hat. §§ 54, 55, Lucr. ii. 
730 ff.). One of his arguments is here recorded, that even in our 
experience things have no colour in the dark (cf. Lucr. ii. 746, 747). 
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5, 6, 7 (Usener 58, 59, 60). These three passages, all cited from 
Plutarch’s attack on Colotes, must be extracts from a discussion in the 
Symposium on the results of differences of atomic arrangement in 
compounds, illustrated by the effects of wine on the human body. 
Sometimes it is felt to be cool, sometimes it produces heat. How can 
this be? Not according to Epicurus, because wine is absolutely either 
hot or cold, but because it contains in itself particles which may be 
productive of heat and others which may be productive of cold. If 
then the ‘heat-particles’ come together, the effect is warming, if the 
cold, then cooling. But the atomic conformation of the body which 
it enters is also of importance: for heat or cold particles in it may 
come and join those in the wine and so increase the one effect or the 
other. The whole explanation is, in fact, closely parallel to that of 
the differences of taste which the same thing will have for different 
persons given by Lucretius in iv. 633 ff. 

The general sense is clear, but there are difficulties of text and of 
the detailed interpretation of the passages. 

5. This is part of a dialogue between Polyaenus, Epicurus, and 
others, and it is quoted piecemeal by Plutarch, The first question is 
definitely assigned to Polyaenus, the second remark it seems most 
natural to take as an interruption by one of the other characters, and 
the third (quoted as occurring ‘a little later ’) will be part of Epicurus’ 
reply. 

2. bwé\aBé tis od. . . dropaivecPar: we may with Bignone retain 
the MS. text and interpret ‘some one interrupted saying that it did 
not appear’: the ‘some one’ will be a supporter of Epicurus. 
Usener, wishing to assign this remark to Epicurus himself, would read 
iméAaBe Tis od. . . drodpaiverat, but this is not only unnecessary but 
does not really give good sense. 

4. Tod8e S€ twos : I take this genitive, like rs de rovadrys picews Krh. 
in /r. 6, to be objective after Gepyarvrixds, ‘ capable of warming a body of 
a certain kind’, i.e. that you must not only have the right amount of 
wine, but the right atomic structure in the body of the drinker to assist 
the warming process as described in /r.6. Bignone in all these places 
takes the genitive apparently as descriptive, ‘a certain quantity of wine 
at a certain temperature’, This seems to me very doubtful Greek, 
and moreover it neglects the essential point of the conformation of the 
body of the recipient. ; i ; 

6. 2. Tis S€ Tovadrys . . . OeppavtiKoy, ‘capable of warming a certain 
body which is in a certain disposition’, i.e. a body containing the 
right kind of particles in the right arrangement: see note on ft m5. 
Bignone again takes it as descriptive, ‘a certain quantity of wine at a 
certain temperature and arranged in a specific aGanNEY 

4. uoers, here, ‘atoms’: it was Democritus technical term, and 
Epicurus himself spoke of ai dropou pices. aie : 

5. et, Séov ye,: this is the MS. text, and I think it may just be 
retained ; ‘in the compound there are certain particles out of which 
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cold might be produced, if, when occasion requires, united with other 
particles they could form a structure which would cause cold’. The 
particles are always there, and it requires only the combination with 
other particles in the body to form the right atomic structure to 
produce the effect of cold. But the sense of déov ye is rather strained, 
and we should perhaps accept Bignone’s suggestion «i (eis) déov ye 
érépas rrapatvyeioat, ‘if appropriately united with other particles’. 
The same sense would be obtained by Wyttenbach’s eis d€ov re, but 
Usener’s alteration # ai ye is both violent and unsatisfactory. 

7 is more straightforward and reinforces the general argument with 
the statement that wine is frequently drunk without any perceptible 
effect of heat or cold, which shows that it is neither hot nor cold 
absolutely. 

8 (Usener 62) occurs in Vit. Zp. § 118, and recurs at the end 
of Sent. Vat. li with the substitution of adpodicia for cvvovein. In 
Vit. Ep. it is quoted as a common saying of the Epicureans, but Plut. 
Quaest. Conviv. iii. 6. 1 makes the attribution to the Sympostum 
certain. 

9 is not included in Usener’s collection, but was included by 
Bignone from the Herculanean Rolls on rhetoric. The text is corrupt 
in the papyrus and was first put in order by Gomperz: I have noted 
the points in which Sudhaus, from whom I here take the text 
(Philodem. Voll. Rhet. Suppl., p. 50), differs from him. The frag- 
ment is clearly a double version of a saying and may, though not with 
certainty, be attributed to Epicurus himself. It is of course very 
ironical in tone and is fully in accordance with Epicurus’ usual con- 
tempt for rhetoric. 

10 (Usener 67). This fragment is quoted as from the zepi réAovs 
by Athenaeus, and also, with abbreviations at the end, in Vet. Zp. § 6 
(see notes there). It was maliciously used against Epicurus by his 
detractors, but is in fact an extremely emphatic statement that bodily 
pleasure must be regarded as just as essential for complete happiness 
as mental pleasure. It should, however, be read in conjunction with 
such passages as Lp. ad Men. § 129, where Epicurus says that all 
pleasures are good, but not all aiperaé. 

11 (Usener 68). An interesting fragment for Epicurus’ idea of 
bodily pleasure. d:ovia becomes a permanent stable condition of 
body and this produces xapé, which is a strong and positive feeling 
of pleasure. 

12 (Usener 70). A clear statement of the doctrine that pleasure is 
the supreme test: beauty and virtue have no validity in themselves. 
Compare /r. 79. 

13 (Usener 75). This of course is the fundamental doctrine ot 
Epicurean physics and may be compared with Zp. ad Hat. § 39 and 
Lucr. Bk. I. 

14 (Usener 76). A slight variation of the preceding statement, but 
there is no reason to doubt that they both occurred in the first book of 
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the wept dicews. toos was one of Epicurus’ regular terms for ‘ empty 
space’: cf. Lucr. i. 426 ‘locus ac spatium quod inane vocamus ’. 

15 (Usener 81). This fragment is quoted as from the eleventh 
book of the wept divcews by the scholiast on Ep. ad Pyth. § gt (see 
note there). It is clearly an argument for the Epicurean view that 
the size of the sun is as we see it. It must be compared with 
Lucr. v. 564 ff., where it is argued that terrestrial lights become con- 
fused in outline before they appear to diminish in size. Much more 
so would this happen with the sun whose great distance from the 
earth would be very likely to cause such blurring. But the outline of 
the sun is not blurred: therefore we must suppose that his size is not 
diminished. Bignone in his note on Zp. ad Pyth. § 91, has, I think, 
shown clearly that this is the meaning and that there is no reason for 
any alteration in the text. 


Other fragments of the zepi ¢icews have been found in the 
Herculanean Rolls (see Wew Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature, Powell and Barber, 1921, p. 40, note by J. L. Stocks). 
Some of these have been published with conjectural restorations, but 
the text is so fragmentary and uncertain and the restorations at pre- 
sent so far from satisfactory that I have not included any in the present 
collection. It may, however, be well to give some account of the extent 
of these fragments and their contents with references to the sources 
where they may be found. 

A. Fragments definitely assigned to certain Books: 

1. Book If. Eleven fragments from VA? vol. ii, edited by Rosini 
and Orelli (Zpicuri Fragmenta, Leipzig, 1818). These deal with 
the theory of sense-perception by means of effluences, and in particular 
with the eiSwAa which are the cause of vision. Col. iii gives an indi- 
cation of Epicurus’ theory of the atomic construction of the «dwda, 
and col. vii appears to point out that the efdwAov preserves the same 
shape and the same space intervals as the original, but that its content 
(Bd6os) is not solid (cdpa) but void (xevdv). Further references to 
these fragments will be found in an article by Gomperz (‘ Neue Bruch- 
stiicke Epikurs’, Sv/zungsberichte der hats. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
Ixxxii, 1876, p. 87), which contains a summary of the zepi dicews 
fragments then known. : 

2. Book XI, Thirteen fragments from V#H" vol. ii, edited by 
Rosini and Orelli (op. cit.); corrections and additions from the Oxford 
copies of cols. ix to xti, published by Gomperz (Zedschrifi fir 
die Oesterreichischen Gymnasien, xviii, 1867, pp. 207 ff.): see also 
Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akad. \xxxii, p. 87). This book deals with 
cosmogony and is largely occupied with a discussion of the earth’s 
position at rest in the middle of the xécpos. The idea expounded by 
Lucretius (v. 534 ff.) is elaborated, and the earth is said to owe its 
freedom from motion to its position in the centre, so that there is 
equal pressure of air on it from all sides. There is incidentally a 
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discussion of the means by which we can obtain information as to 
ra peréwpa, [An alternative version of these fragments (except 2, 3, 
and 4) was published by Mancini (A// del Congresso Internazionale di 
scienze storiche, vol. ii, 1905, pp. 249 ff.) based on a MS. in the 
University Library of Messina (Fondo Monastico 37). This MS. is 
a transcript made by one Foti, who assisted Rosini in the decipher- 
ing of the Herculanean Rolls, and was apparently taken from an 
earlier facsimile than that from which V# was published: its readings 
may therefore have occasional value, though Foti’s own restorations 
are for the most part very poor. | 

3. Book XIV. Ten fragments published by Gomperz (Zeztschr. fiir 
Oest. Gymn., loc. cit., pp. 211-213), which are part of a polemic on 
the question of the original dvovs, and are directed, as Gomperz 
thinks, against the theory of Plato in the Zimaeus. 

4. Book XV. A fragment of the title of the book giving an indication 
of the date of its writing. Discussed by Gomperz (ibid., pp. 669-670). 

5. Book XXVIII. Thirteen fragments from the Afographa 
Oxontensia, each composed of two halves taken from different 
parts of the reproduction, the pages of the roll having been torn 
in half and copied separately: published by Cosattini (Hermes, xxix, 
1894, pp. I-15). These represent the latter portion of the book 
and look like the records of a conversation, Metrodorus being 
frequently addressed by name. They deal with the principles of the 
Canonice, and in particular with the truth of aie@no.s and the impor- 
tance of the use of words in their primary sense (see Zp. ad Adz. 
§ 37). Cosattini thinks that they show a greater interest in questions 
of logic than is usually attributed to Epicurus, 

B. Unassigned Fragments: 

1. On the Will. Six fragments and one fairly continuous passage 
of some length published by Gomperz (Sz/zungsberichte der kais. Akad. 
Sir Wiss. \xxxii, 1876, pp. 92 to 95, and Wiener Studien, i. 1879-1880, 
pp. 27-31). The fragments appear to discuss from an atomic point 
of view the reaction of the mind to the e{SwAa coming from without, 
and tend in Gomperz’s view, to show that Epicurus, though the oppo- 
nent of fatalism, was not opposed to determinism. These fragments, 
if they could be satisfactorily restored, would throw a great deal of 
light on Epicurus’ psychology, and so illuminate his moral theory. 

2. On generation. Seven fragments published by Cosattini (Rzvzsta 
di Filologia, xx, 1892, pp. 510-515) and attributed by him to Epicurus 
himself on the ground that no other Epicurean work wept dvcews 
is known in the Herculanean collection and the writing resembles 
that of the fragments of Book II. The passage appears to deal with 
the process of generation from the atomic point of view. 

3. On error. A short fragment from the conclusion of a book 
published by Gomperz (St/zungsb. kais. Akad., ibid., p. 96) dealing with 
the origin of erroneous ideas in the mind. 

4. On the ‘myth’ of a future life. A few scraps published by 
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Gomperz (ibid., pp. 96, 97), which appear to be part of a polemic 
against the popular religious ideas of punishment after death (cf. Zp. 
ad Men. §§ 124 ff.). 


16 (Usener 92). These definitions may well be included among 
the genuine fragments, though Usener does not admit them. They 
are entirely in agreement with Epicurean doctrine and are expressed 
in the language of Epicurus. 

17 (Usener 93). This quotation occurs in the Viz. Ep. § 7, 11, and is 
directed against Nausiphanes, a pupil of Democritus, from whom 
Epicurus undoubtedly learned much, though he heaped scorn and 
abuse on him. For the text and interpretation see notes there. 

18 (Usener 97). This and the following two fragments (19) come 
from the Herculanean Rolls. Their restoration is naturally very 
tentative. 

1. 6: sc. that pleasure has a limit: cf. K, A. iii. 

19 (Usener 99). These two much corrupted fragments from 
Philodemus’ zepi ciceBeias must have been quoted by him for the sake 
of the pious expression Océv «iAewv dvtwv. This is strictly inconsis- 
tent with Epicurus’ view of the gods, but it is notable that both he and 
his disciples occasionally used such conventional phrases: cf. Lucr. 
il, 434, V. 1156. 

20 (Usener 105). The fragment is quoted by Theo as an example 
of a bad order of words, and is placed by Usener among ‘ Spurious 
Letters’. But there seems no particular reason to doubt it. It is 
almost impossible to guess the context. 

I. oic@ Grep jpiv is a brilliant restoration of Crénert’s (hen. Mus., 
1906, p. 422) for the manifest corruption of the MSS.: Usener’s 
éorw & pw pev is much less probable. 

2. yeyévntar: Crénert’s obvious correction for yévyrar 

21 (Usener 113). This fragment, which is about Nausiphanes, is 
quoted in Vit. Ep. § 8, 2.: see notes there. Bignone has, I think, 
clearly shown that the MS. text dddcxadov may be retained without 
alteration or addition. 

22 (Usener 114). These quotations are again about Nausiphanes 
and are given by Sextus Empiricus. There is little doubt that Epicurus 
did derive some of his knowledge of atomism from Nausiphanes, but 
he is always very violent in proclaiming his independence. 

1. Bapuorévous is given by Plutarch (contr. Lp. Beat. 2, p. 1086 e) 
among a list of abusive epithets which Epicurus liked to hurl at other 
philosophers. 5 ; 

2, Tod TAedpovos, ‘the Mollusc’: Sextus explains that Epicurus 
gave him this nickname, os dvaioOyrov. : ; 

23 (Usener 116). Epicurus is here clearly contrasting the motive 
of his moral philosophy with that of others. ‘They invite men to a 
laborious round of virtues, which may or may not profit them, he 
invites them to continuous pleasure. 
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24 (Usener 117). The fragment is preserved in Athenaeus, but the 
name Apelles is restored from a reference in Plutarch. Athenaeus 
quotes it in connexion with Epicurus’ claim to have been free him- 
self from all traditional education, and notes his congratulations to 
disciples in the same condition: cf. fr. 33. 

I. aixias is an ingenious emendation of Bignone for the meaning- 
less airfas of the MSS. It would be quite in Epicurus’ manner to 
refer to education on traditional lines as ‘contamination’, It is there- 
fore better in sense, as well as palaeographically, than Wachsmuth’s 
mawsetas Which is accepted by Usener. 

25 (Usener 125). Another fragment from Vzt, Ep. § 5. 6, addressed 
to Themista, Leonteus’ wife. It shows Epicurus in a playful mood. 

26 (Usener 130). A considerable number of fragments survive 
addressed to Idomeneus, who was one of the leading disciples. This 
fragment refers to the voluntary contributions (cf. /rs. 40, 41) made 
by the disciples for the support of their master. The phraseology 
used is religious and playful in tone, but the Epicureans began quite 
early to give the founder a form of religious veneration. 

27 (Usener 131). This invocation, like /v. 20, was quoted by Theo 
as an example of bad prose rhythm, the fault here being that the 
rhythm is too close to that of verse. Rohde in his copy of Usener, 
now in my possession, has noted that if the word xwypara be removed, 
the remainder is a rough iambic verse. 

28 (Usener 135) is rightly referred to by Seneca (Z%. 21.7) asa 
nobilis sententia. 

I. xpnpdtev is the reading of the MSS. and should be retained as 
a partitive genitive. One MS. corrects to ypyjpara: Seneca translates 
non pecuniae adictendum, from which Meineke restored ypjyacr, but 
there seems no authority for the construction. 

2. THS. . . émOuplas: probably specifically ‘the desire for money ’, 
and not ‘desires’ in general, as Bignone takes it. Seneca has 
cupiditatt detrahendum est. 

29 (Usener 135 a, p. 345). This is quoted by Stobaeus with the 
heading ’AroAAG0s Eidouevy. It is certainly Epicurean in expression 
and Usener is probably right in recognizing “I8ouevet in Hidopévy. 
*ArroAAdvios May, as he suggests, come from the next heading in 
Stobaeus, *AzoAAdvios Tots yvwpipors, or, aS Hense thinks, it may be 
that Stobaeus took the saying from Apollonius quoting Epicurus. 

I. Thy attdpkevay must be taken here in its narrower sense of the 
control of desires. 

2. Oapp@pev, ‘may be content’, and so free from any disturbing 
desires for luxurious food. 

30 (Usener 138). A dying letter to Idomeneus quoted in Vi¥, Ep. 
§ 22. 2 (see notes there). An almost identical letter to Hermarchus is 
translated by Cicero, de Fim. ii. 30. 96. It is probable that Epicurus 
sent slight variations of the letter to different disciples. 

31 (Usener 140). The tone of this fragment is probably ironical: 
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Epicurus wished to discourage Colotes’ extravagant signs of devotion 
and so paid them back to him and addressed him in the excessive 
reverence of the second sentence. 

2. Apuaoddynrov, ‘not to be accounted for by scientific method ’, 
“unaccountable ’, obviously a semi-ironical expression: cf. the use of 
the word in/*. 44. ° 

3- Tdons . . . emAjpews, after eriPvunua, yiverOar after etOuoperys. 

4. twav: the MSS. have riynay, for which Wyttenbach conjectured 
2a but the nearer correction rwéy, though a little feeble, is probably 
safer. 

32 (Usener 143). Another playful extract quoted in the Vi#. Zp. § 5. 3. 

83 (Usener 163). For the text see note on Vit. Ep. § 6. 6. 

34 (Usener 165). Quoted in Vr4. Zp. § 5. 8 as a phrase which 
brought censure on Epicurus for his excessive flattery of a young 
man. 

35 (Usener 176). A charming letter to a child written on one of 
Epicurus’ visits to see his disciples in Asia Minor, where he had lived 
and taught before coming to Athens: see V7/. Ep. § 10. 

86 (Usener 177). Another portion of a letter obtained from the 
works of Philodemus in the Herculanean Rolls. It may be compared 
with /7. 30. 

37 (Usener 181). A clear statement of the argument for the 
‘simple life’: it satisfies bodily needs and does not involve consequent 
pains, as luxury does. 

2. Mpoomtdw: a violent word, for which see its use by Metrodorus in 
Sent. Vat. xlvii, and by Epicurus again in /7. 79. 

88. This fragment, which is not in Usener’s collection, was 
recovered from the Herculanean papyri by Cronert (Ahem. Mus. 1xi, 
p- 426). It is like in character to 30 and 36. 

39 (Usener 182). Another fragment on the simple life from V7. Ep. 
§ 11. 6: see note there on kvp.diov. 

40 (Usener 183). A reference to the contributions made by the 
disciples for the support of Epicurus: see /r. 26. 

1. Satpoviws seems a safer correction of the MS. daiws than Cobet’s 
Sayidws: it is also more in accord with the phraseology of the 
fragment. 

2. ovpavouyKy : an intentionally poetic word. 

41 (Usener 184). Another reference to the cbvragis, which shows 
that it was a well-organized subscription of a substantial amount levied 
on all disciples. It would presumably be required for the upkeep of 
the house and gardens in Athens and for the sustenance of Epicurus 
and the disciples who lived there. The opening of the fragment 
looks as though some official of the community was authorized to 
assess the amount. 

42, (Usener 185). Another fragment from Philodemus said to be in 
reference to a boy who had brought the philosopher a present of 
a sheep (the preceding words in the papyrus should surely be read xat 
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Sdvros mpd Barov raidiov Twos ev] wAcK]rdu Epx{CJu[c], and not as they 
were edited, zaiSém rwi): Epicurus paid him by teaching. Bignone 
for some reason omits this fragment. 

I. évtiSocw: the papyrus has aivotcay, out of which Usener admits 
that it is practically impossible to extract any sense. dyridocw would 
give what is required and is not palaeographically a very large 
alteration, 

43 (Usener 187). Epicurus was always contemptuous of the ‘man 
in the street’, and did not wish or expect “to be understood by him. 
Compare Senz. Vat. xxix. 

44 (Usener 200). The quotation is not assigned by Porphyrius to 
any author, but apart from its language the coincidence of part of it 
with Sen. Vat. xxxiii makes it certain that this is Epicurus. Bignone 
enters a caution about Porphyrius’ quotations, and in particular points 
out that it is not easy to determine where the quotation stops and 
Porphyrius’ comment begins. But the whole of this extract may 
safely be assigned to Epicurus. 

I. &puarortdyyntov: cf. fr. 31. 

45 (Usener 202). We may compare Sev/. Vat. xxv, and for the 
general idea K. A. xviii. 

4. €otw (od modTos GANG Trevia). In the MS. of Porphyrius the frag- 
ment ends with éorw, the next sentence (/r. 68) beginning with the 
words od ordvov. Usener wrote éoru revia, thinking presumably that 
ov should be excluded and that zevia had dropped out owing to con- 
fusion with oravov. Bignone, who retains ov, suspects the larger 
omission due to the reputed oi. 

46 (Usener 203). Fears arise because we forget the laws of 
nature, desires because we forget the natural limits of pleasure. 

48 (Usener 207) is very close in expression to Lucr. ii. 34-36: 


nec calidae citius decedunt corpore febres, 
textilibus si in picturis ostroque rubenti 
iacteris, quam si in plebeia veste cubandum est. 


I. kaTakeevy and éxovoy are changed by Usener to the masculine, 
presumably on the ground that Porphyrius, citing the quotation in his 
address to Marcella, would have adapted the participles to the 
feminine. But Epicurus’ correspondent may also have been a woman 
and nothing is gained by the change. 

49 (Usener 212). A more than usually fragmentary extract from a 
letter to a disciple who had written to the master on the relation of 
phenomena to the unseen (atoms and space). See Zp. ad Hat. § 51 
and elsewhere. The text given is that of Crénert (hein. Mus. 1xi, 
Pp. 425), who re-examined the papyrus. 

1. Before $épwv, ev pvjyy or the like must have preceded. 

50 (Usener 213). Bignone quotes interesting passages from 
Plutarch (contr. Ep. Beat. 1097 e) and from Metrodorus showing that 
Epicurus and his disciples recognized a peculiar joy in the tears of 
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grief shed for a dead friend. Memory is here, as always, an important 
factor in Epicurean happiness. 

51 (Usener 214) sounds a little cynical in expression, but Epicurus 
was probably thinking of the formation of habit. 

52 (Usener 215) is a half-hearted precept to do good to an enemy, 
but remarkable even as it stands. 

54 (Usener 221) is another unassigned quotation in Porphyrius, 
Stobaeus refers it to Pythagoras, but its likeness to Sen/. Vad. liv and 
other Epicurean sentiments seems to justify Usener’s attribution to 
Epicurus. 

55 (Usener 266). It is not certain that these are the actual words 
of Epicurus, but the idea of revolving cycles or periods of time is 
certainly his: cf. Lucr. iii. 856 ff. 

56 (Usener 356). This fragment deals with the gods to whom 
Epicurus himself attributed speech and supposed them to converse 
with one another, like Epicurean sages, the nearest approach on earth 
to the gods. Philodemus goes on to argue that the gods speak in 
Greek, or in some language like it, for in no other language is philo- 
sophy discussed. 

57 (Usener 387). An unusually interesting fragment preserved by 
Philodemus about religious observances. Though Epicurus denied 
the interference of the gods in the direction of the world, he was yet 
scrupulous in the performance of religious functions (cf. Vit. Zp. § 10. 5) 
and here recommends such piety to his disciples. He held no doubt 
that such performance of ceremonial did not involve any belief in the 
action of the gods in the world, but it is also clear from Lucr. vi. 68 ff. 
that he conceived that the szmulacra of the gods entering the mind of 
the worshipper could communicate something of the divine drapagia: 
prayer for the Epicurean becomes communion. 

I. Kat kahas is perhaps a closer emendation of the defective xa... 
aw than Gomperz’s kat 7d\Aa. 

3. Tept Tav dpiotav Kal cepvoTdtwy: Sc. Tov Gedy. 

4. én 3€. . . 86&s: the meaning is here obscure. It may be that 
Epicureans should be careful not to incur any charge of impiety. 

5. duoikas Lav: a few words after this can be made out, but sense 
can hardly be made of them, 

58 (Usener 388). A rather cynical argument for the general 
Epicurean view that the gods do not listen to prayer, 

59 (Usener 409). A relentless and startling exposition of the 
doctrine of pleasure which caused great scandal in antiquity. Com- 
pare the saying attributed to Metrodorus (/7. vi, p. 47, Duen. ‘ ft 39, 
KGrte) zept yaorépa ydp, & dvowwdrdye Tipoxpares, TO dyabov Kal KaAov. 
If the mind is to have drapagia in order to pursue philosophy, the first 
condition is dzovia of the body, and for that the first need is dzovia 
= fSov7y of the stomach. It is a fearless piece of logic which was 
falsely interpreted as though Epicurus had made the pleasure of the 
stomach the first object of life. 
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2. Ta wepitrd, ‘the things over and above’, mere drapagia, those 
‘variations ’ of mental pleasure which may be summed up as ‘ culture’. 
60 (Usener 422). An emphatic statement of the Epicurean doc- 
trine of pleasure: the removal of pain constitutes pleasure, and if it 
has been accomplished no further pleasure is needed. The satisfac- 
tion of the natural desire for the removal of pain does not incite to 
evil-doing, but only the striving for the fulfilment of unnatural desires. 

2. év aicOjoet Kabeotares: sc. as long as we are alive and awake. 

3. 4 THs ducews HSov} is the MS. text and may be kept. Bignone 
objects that the contrast between #07 and dpeégis is inappropriate, but 
the contrast is between the natural pleasure fulfilled and the unnatural 
desires unfulfilled. Bignone himself would read joy in the sense of 
‘impulse’: this seems to me unnecessary, but is better than Crénert’s 
gwvy or Usener’s évdea. 

4. €wOev, presumably ‘ outside’ the person who conceives it: ‘puts 
adixia into action’. 

61 (Usener 423). As pleasure is the removal of pain, so the height 
of pleasure is the removal of a great pain. If we grasp and hold to 
this, we need not engage in Peripatetic subtleties. : 

I. map ard it seems impossible to retain, but none of the sugges- 
tions are satisfactory. Reiske’s zap’ airod, ‘from the person himself’, 
is odd Greek and poor sense, Usener’s zapavra = rapavtixa is not 
very good sense and introduces an odd word. Bignone would read 
kar’ avrd, ‘in itself’, and translates ‘the simple liberation from great 
pain’, supporting it by Plutarch’s words in the context ri tayabod 
giow é€ airns THs puyys Tov Kaxov, but the expression is still strange. 

3. émBadAn, ‘ grasps it in mind’, a reference to the Epicurean con- 
ception of ériBoA7 tis Suavoias. The aorist seems essential as against 
the MS. érBadrAy. 

mepitaty: Bignone is undoubtedly right in seeing an ironical allu- 
sion to the ‘Peripatetics’, whose Aristotelian doctrine of pleasure 
involved subtle analysis. 

62 (Usener 442). This is good Epicurean doctrine (see Zp. ad Men. 
§§ 129, 130), but, as Usener admits, we cannot be certain that these 
are actually Epicurus’ words. 

63 (Usener 445). As usual with these citations from Porphyrius 
we cannot feel certain of the actual words. Porphyrius goes on to 
explain that it is the mind which is to blame because of its vain 
desires and hopes : compare Diog. Oen. /*. i. 

64 (Usener 447). For this Epicurean commonplace see K. A. iv 
and Sent. Vat. iv. 

65 (Usener 448). Anecho of the first part of the preceding fragment. 

66 (Usener 457). For the idea see Seneca, Ef. 8. 7 ‘ philosophiae 
servias oportet, ut tibi contingat vera libertas’: the expression here is, 
as Usener points out, not quite like that of Epicurus himself. 

67 (Usener 469). So in a less picturesque manner, Zp. ad Men. 
§ 130. 9 7d pev hrorkdy wav ebrrdpiotdy éott, Td 88 Kevov dvomdpicrov. 
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68 (Usener 471). An elaboration of a commonplace dictum of 
Epicurus. The fool is poor in respect of drapagia, the true end of 
life, and rich in fancies which lead to extravagant desires. 

I. oJ omdyioy: Usener in connexion with his emendation of the 
previous sentence (see /r. 45) omitted o, but it is not easy to see how 
he then interpreted the remark. 

mévnta Seems a necessary addition, as is vécou in |, 5. 

69 (Usener 473). A strange variant of this aphorism occurs in 
Sent. Vat. \xviii. 

70 (Usener 476). atrdpxea is here used in the narrower sense of 
self-control’, ‘control of desires’: almost, as Bignone translates it, 
‘ frugality ’. 

71 (Usener 478). This looks more like a long-winded paraphrase 
of some brief saying of Epicurus than an exact quotation of his words: 
cf. Sent. Vat. 1xiii. 

72 (Usener 479). Riches involve a greater complication of life and 
therefore greater rapayy. 

I. Thy dtraddayiy, ‘the escape’ which they desire: Usener’s change 
to rw’ is unnecessary. 

73 (Usener 480). A strange aphorism which again may be a little 
distorted in Porphyrius’ quotation. 

I. Onpiwdous is Nauck’s emendation for the MS. Opyvedovs: one 
might hesitate to accept it but for a close parallel in Philod. V? vii. 
179, /7. XXiv dd yap dvnplépov Kat] Onpuddovs ép|yacias| xrA. Epicurus 
is probably comparing the rapacious acquisition of riches with the 
ravening of a wild beast. 

74 (Usener 485). Fear and desire are the two great obstacles to 
drapagia, which is the necessary prelude to philosophical study. 

75 (Usener 486). On the same theme again. It is not the poor 
man who is without luxuries who suffers, but the rich man tormented 
by his desires. 

I. tovtwy is explained by 7d rav woddGv ayabdv, which has pre- 
ceded. 

arévos is a little strange in view of pépew . . . révov, and Usener may 
be right in suggesting xaxov. he 

76 (Usener 488). Fluctuation between extremes of feeling is the 
reverse of arapagia. 

77 (Usener 489). For the Epicurean attitude to fortune see 
especially Zp. ad Men. § 134 and K.A. xvi. The text is uncertain 
in places, but in the latter half can be corrected from a quotation in 
the Byzantine gnomologion. 

4. taparerdxOar: cf. Vit. Ep. § 120. 3 roxy te dvrirdgeo Oar. 

78 (Usener 490). Usener aptly quotes Hor. EZ. 1. 4. 13: 


omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum: 
grata superveniet quae non sperabitur hora. 


For the play on jxora. .. poeta cf, Ep. ad Men. § 130. 8. 
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79 (Usener 512), Epicurus had but little piace in his system for 
aesthetic appreciation, as such: cf. 77.12. 76 xahov has probably also 
a moral sense in reference e.g. to Plato’s use of it. 

1. mpoomtiw: cf. Sent. Vai. xvii, Zr. 37- 

80 (Usener 519). Virtue was not in Epicurus’ view of value in 
itself, but only in so far as it produced drapagia. Compare K. A. xvii 
6 Sixatos arapaxroraros. 

81 (Usener 530). The wise man, as is explained in /v. 83, will act 
justly without the compulsion of law, but the law protects him against 
those who have not such wisdom. 

82 (Usener 532). For the ideas compare K. A. xxxiv and xxxv; 
eSp. Xxxv iit. obk €or Tov AdOpa TL ToLotvTa . . . TIoTEVEW OTL ARTEL? 
also Sent. Vat, vii. Bignone omits this fragment, possibly because 
Plutarch introduces it with daci, suggesting a general Epicurean 
source, but the words sound like Epicurus himself. 

83 (Usener 533). The fragment is not specifically quoted as from 
Epicurus, but as it comes among a number of others definitely 
assigned to him, Usener is probably justified in his attribution. 
Epicurus may have in mind the story of Gyges and its use by Plato in 
Rep. ii. 359 d. 

I. Td Tod yévous téXos is certainly a rather strange expression for 
Epicurus, but Bignone supports it by 7d ovyyevixdy réAos, Philod. 
Voll. Rhet. ii. 17.15. It is of course equivalent to the more usual 
70 THS Pioews TEAOS, i.e. HOOV7). 

84 (Usener 537). An interesting fragment, as it shows the basis 
on which, according to Epicurus, the ‘social contract’ was built. 
The man who causes fear in others may incite them to revenge, and 
so is full of fear himself. Compare K. A. vi, xxxi, Lucr. v. rorg, 
1020. Usener notes that the saying appears in a positive form in 
Maximus Abb. gzomol 9, p. 174 6 woAAois HoBepds Sv rodXovs HoPetrar. 

85 (Usener 548). For the general idea see K. A. vii. 

86 (Usener 551). This is the famous Epicurean motto against 
which Plutarch wrote the treatise from which it is quoted. The idea 
is that of the preceding fragment, that it is in the life which abstains 
from public affairs that drapagia can most easily be attained. Usener 
notes echoes of the idea in Hor. Z%. i. 17. 10 ‘nec vixit male qui natus 
moriensque fefellit’ and in Ovid, Z7zsv. iii. 4. 25 ‘crede mihi, bene qui 
latuit, bene vixit’. 

87 (Usener 554). A curious fragment which may not contain 
Epicurus’ own words. The general sense of the passage is familiar. 

2. é& dpxijs : because, as is seen from K. A. vii, men originally seek 
for high position as a means of securing éo@dAea and only later come 
to regard it as an end in itself. 


LIFE OF EPICURUS 


Tue ‘Life of Epicurus’ is in fact the tenth book of Diogenes 
Laertius’ History of the Philosophers, in which are embodied the three 
Letters and the Main Principles. It is, as we possess it, a curious 
medley of statements concerning Epicurus’ life and his disciples, of 
attacks made upon him and the replies which might be given to them, 
of summaries of his doctrines, and of discussions of his differences 
with other schools, and especially with the Cyrenaics. And not only 
are these sections thrown together anyhow, but within the individual 
sections there is confusion, facts and opinions being foisted in at 
inappropriate places and consequently dislocating the sequence. The 
most conspicuous example occurs in §$ 120, 121, but there are others 
in §§ 6, 10, 22 (see notes on these passages), and the exceedingly 
disjointed style which pervades the whole work can only be accounted 
for by the supposition of constant additions and interruptions, 

The recent work of scholars, and in particular of Diels, on the 
Greek Doxographers, has made us familiar with the way in which 
works of this kind were constructed. They were in fact ‘ traditional 
books’: round the text would grow a collection of marginal notes, 
and each successive editor, incorporating almost at haphazard what he 
found, and adding perhaps further material of his own, would then 
publish his own ‘edition’. Into this succession came Diogenes 
Laertius, who proceeded on the usual plan, or rather, engaged copyists 
to do it for him, for, as Usener warns us (p. xxii), e screpsit quidem 
sed scribenda hbrariis commisit. Round the vetustius tllud opus, quod 
Laertit librariis exemplar fuit (p. xxxv), itself a conglomeration, there 
had gathered marginal incrustations: sometimes, as in §§ 120, 121, 
we can peel these off: more often we are left with an inextricable 
confusion. The book is in fact not an intelligent compilation, but a 
growth, 

It might reasonably be asked, What in that case is its value? When 
it has grown from so many sources, unknown to us, whose validity 
cannot now be estimated, what importance can be attached to its 
statements? ‘The answer seems to be that it is of value, if used with 
discretion. In the first place there is no reason to doubt the main 
statements about Epicurus’ life: with the exception of one or two 
minor discrepancies as to dates, they tally well. In the second, the 
‘Life’ embodies a very considerable number of quotations from 
Epicurus’ writings, which, couched as they are in language very similar 
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to that of the Ze/ters, we may fairly accept: they are in many 
instances confirmed from other sources. Thirdly, the disjointed 
expositions of his doctrines, which again agree well on the whole 
with the Lef/ers, may be regarded as giving us an occasional addition 
to our knowledge. Lastly, though this is less important, the long 
section on the abuse hurled at Epicurus and the replies (§§ 3-12), 
together with his sporadic criticisms on other philosophers, give us an 
interesting, though unpleasant picture, of the methods of philosophic 
controversy in antiquity. In short, though the process of its construc- 
tion has made the book almost intolerable as literature, it has not 
impaired the value of its contents, if duly sifted and compared with 
what is otherwise known. 

The text of the book, as might be expected from its origin, is 
seriously corrupted, but the acumen of Usener did much to restore it, 
and it has been in my opinion greatly improved, often in the 
direction of a return to the MS. tradition, by the work of Bignone. 

$1.1. The date of Epicurus’ birth is placed in 341 or the end of 
342 B.C. 

2. Tapyjtros: Gargettus was one of the Attic demes. 

3. Mntpé8wpos: one of the principal personal disciples of Epicurus, 
for the celebration of whose memory Epicurus provides in his will. 
Certain fragments of his works remain (ed. KGrte). 

4. “Hpakdeldns : sc. Heraclides Lembos, who wrote an epitome of 
the diad0xy Tov dirocdduv of Sotion of Alexandria. 

kAnpouxnodvtwy ... Xduov: the colonization of Samos by Athens 
took place in 352 or 351 B.c. Epicurus’ father had therefore probably 
been settled there about ten years before Epicurus was born. 

5. Sktwkadekery : sc. in 323 B.C. 

6. Eevoxpdrous : Xenocrates of Chalcedon (396-314 B.c.) was a 
personal friend of Plato and head of the Academy for twenty-five 
years. 

8. éxmeodvtav: sc. from Samos, whence the Athenians were driven 
out by Perdiccas in 322 B.c. 

§ 2. 2. pabytdas dOpotcavta: both in Colophon and also, as we 
learn from § 15, in Lampsacus and Mitylene. 

érraveNOetv : in 307-306 B.c. 

3. kar’ émugtav tots &Aors : this is interesting, as Epicurus always 
professed his complete independence of all other philosophers. 

4. dropaiveoPar, ‘expounded his doctrines’, ‘taught’; the MSS. 
are obviously corrupt here, but Usener’s emendation is highly pro- 
bable: Kochalsky ingeniously reads drocraretv, ‘separated from them’ 

aipeow, ‘sect’, ‘school’. 

10. T4 tept Tod map’ “‘Hovd8w xdous: the notion is that Epicurus 
came on Hesiod’s description of the original Chaos in the course of 
his school reading, and finding that the schoolmasters could not 
explain it to him, determined to go to the philosophers. 

II. ypapparodi8doxadoy : the natural interpretation of the words is 
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that Epicurus himself was at some time or other a schoolmaster, 
possibly during the period at Colophon. Usener, however, on the 
ground of ypaypadiacxadidys in Timon’s verses below, believes that 
the reference is to Neocles, Epicurus’ father: if so, the statement has 
got misplaced. 

12. Anpoxpitouv; there can be no doubt, in spite of Epicurus’ 
denials, that he obtained his physical philosophy from the Atomists, 
and in particular from Democritus. 

§ 3. 3. ypappaSi8acxahidns: probably the word is not to be taken 
as a patronymic, but, as Bignone points out, in the generally con- 
temptuous sense in which these terminations are employed by the 
comedians : ‘teacher of infants’. 

dvaywyétatos, ‘stubborn’, ‘unmanageable’, a word frequently 
applied to ill-trained domestic animals. 

6. @AdSynpos: the Epicurean teacher of the last century of the 
Roman Republic, contemporary of Cicero and instructor of L. Piso, 
whose writings have been partly recovered from Herculaneum. Cicero 
draws a most unfavourable and probably unfair picture of him in the 
In Ptsonem, c. 28. 

8. év “Opotors: a very probable restoration for év véuos. The work 
would have been a collection of historical parallels and coincidences. 

g. Avétysos: Athenaeus xiii. 611b speaks of a Theotimus who wrote 
a slanderous treatise against Epicurus, who may be the same person 
as this Diotimus. 

§ 4. 1. Mogeddévios: the philosopher who succeeded Panaetius as 
the popular exponent of Stoicism at Rome and was Cicero’s chief 
authority for the Stoic position. Bignone points out that of wepé in 
philosophic phraseology often denotes the original authority for a 
statement and the intermediate sources of information: so here it may 
mean ‘ Posidonius and his successors’. 

2. év Tots SHSexa . .. THs eikddos: a very vexed clause. The MSS. 
have éy rots dudexa... & éott wept trois Kd. Usener, whom I follow, 
keeps the MS. text at the beginning and adopts at the end Hiibner’s 
emendation zepi ris eixaddos : ‘in the twelve books of the work entitled 
“ The Arguments of Diocles ”, which are about the Twentieth ’, i.e, the 
Epicurean festival held on the twentieth of each month in com- 
memoration of the Founder. This is a rather bold conjecture, but not 
improbable. Bignone objects that it is improbable that any author 
would devote twelve books to the Epicurean festival, and accepting 
Gassendi’s emendation éy 76 dwoexarw (B reads dwéexdrw), proposes at 
the end & éori 5 pis tos x, ‘which runs to twenty-four books’. But 
(1) wept rijs eixddos might well be taken as the title given to the 
portion of Sotion’s work dealing with .Epicureanism, which would be 
not unlikely to occupy twelve books ; (2) the comment which Bignone 
restores, that the Arguments of Diocles consisted of twenty-four books 
is wholly irrelevant and surely a most improbable parenthesis. 

4. kat yap odv TH pytpl. . . dvaywdoxew: seeing that this is the 

foe on 
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precise charge made by Demosthenes (de Cor. 258) against Aeschines, 
it may well be discounted as a commonplace of abuse. 

7. Aeovtiw: one of the most prominent of Epicurus’ disciples, the 
recognized companion of Metrodorus (see § 23). She appears to 
have been a woman of ability and learning. 

8. Ta 8€ Anpoxpirou: though no doubt Democritus’ work was the 
basis of Epicurus’ physics, he made many great changes in the theory 
of the atomists, in particular in his insistence on the truth of aic@ynows 
as the basis of all inquiry. 

kai "Apwotimmou : still less is it true that Epicurus adopted the 
pleasure-theory of Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaics. Epicurus 
regarded the absence of pain as complete pleasure, while the Cyrenaic 
theory took absence of pain to be itself indifferent, and regarded as 
the end the accumulation of moments of intense pleasure (,ovdxpovos 
#dovy), such as Epicurus strongly deprecated as involving rapay7. 

10. Tipoxpdtys, brother of Metrodorus, was a disciple who subse- 
quently deserted the school (see § 23) ; “Hpd8oros, the disciple to whom 
the first letter is addressed. 

12, Matava, the title of Apollo, the Healer: see below § 5. 3. 

§ 5. 1. I8opevéa: fragments of several letters to him from Epicurus 
are preserved ( /rs. 26-30). 

éxmuota . ... Toujoavtas : it is not known what secrets they divulged, 
but it would be in accordance with Epicurus’ views of the value of 
friendship to forgive them. 

2. atts todro can hardly mean here ‘for this very reason ’, but more 
likely idiomatically ‘all the same’, 

3. Nadav dvag (fr. 32): here an exclamation, not a vocative. One 
wonders whether the use of the same exclamation gave rise to the 
idea of Epicurus’ flattery of Mithres mentioned above § 4. 12. 

4. kpoto8opuBou: a facetious and playful word. 

évérAnoas is quoted by Suidas in his note on xporofdpvBos and is 
probably right as against the évérAynoev of the MSS. 

5» O¢mota (/r. 25) was the wife of Leonteus of Lampsacus, 
to whom Epicurus dedicated one of his works: see § 28. 

7. TpikUAtoTos ; again colloquial, ‘ with a hop, skip, and a jump’, or 
‘in my seven-leagued boots ’. 

8. NuBoxdéa (77. 34), to whom the second letter is addressed. 

10, vouifer adit mapatvety is the reading of the MSS., ‘he thinks 
that he is giving her advice’, This cannot be right, but no emenda- 
tion yet proposed seems satisfactory. Usener’s suggestions évoudLer 
airiv éraipay Or “Apidyvynv are too far from the text, as is Kochalsky’s 
vopile. adyiv mapeveiva. Bignone following the suggestion of the 
editio princeps would read vopiler adtiv wepaivew in an obscene sense, 
and explains that Epicurus’ expressions of tender affection were so 
exaggerated that they might be so described by a malicious critic. 
But this does not seem convincing. What is required is some ex- 
aggerated expression of flattery like those in the other quotations: 
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dvopater airy is likely to be right, and the missing word should be 
a proper name implying a flattering comparison. 

§ 6. 3. od yap Eyoye ... (f7. 10). There is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of the quotation, but its citation without context and the 
interpretation put on it are malicious and quite misleading. Epicurus 
must not be supposed to have recommended all these pleasures ; the 
sentence should be read in connexion with such passages as Zp. 
ad Men. § 129, where he says that all pleasures are good, but not all 
to be chosen (aipera/), or expressly goes on in § 130 to exclude the 
os of the table because they are not pure, but bring pain with 
them. 

4. dpaipdv S€ tas... Possibly Meibom’s insertion of xat before 
tas Would make it a little clearer and more in Epicurus’ manner, but 
it is not necessary. 

5. Tas Sid popdijs, ‘ the pleasures arising from shape’, that is to say, all 
the pleasures of sight : it need not be confined, as Kochalsky supposes, 
to the appreciation of artistic work any more than ras 80 dxpoapdrwv 
refers only to the pleasures of music. popdijs is rightly restored from 
Athenaeus, the gen. sing. being corrupted in the MSS. to other cases. 

6. MaSeiay S€ wacay .. . (/r. 33). Again the meaning of the 
quotation is slightly distorted. Epicurus always claimed independence 
of all the other philosophical schools, but is probably thinking here 
rather of the normal Athenian education in literature and music, 
‘culture’. 

taxdtiov dpduevos is a brilliant restoration of Gassendi of hopeless 
corruptions in the MSS. 

4. "Emixtytos, who would naturally attack Epicurus as part of the 
Stoic polemic. 

10. Sis adrév ... dd tpupfs: this is probably pure slander, and if 
it has any foundation, may be explained by Epicurus’ weak health. 

12. Thy puotikhy éxelvyny cuvB.aywyny : this is interesting as probably 
indicating that there was an element of an initiate community in 
Epicurus’ school. 

§ 7. 1. wohhd . . . Hyvonkévor: once again, Epicurus’ detachment 
from other schools of thought. His ignorance was probably less than 
he would have liked it to be thought. 

2. 76 Te copa édeewds SiaxetoOar: Bignone quotes evidence from 
the Herculanean writings of Epicurus’ bodily infirmities, which is also 
supported by Plutarch, contr. Epic. Beat. 16. 

4. pay... Hpepnoiay: possibly this was for the support of the 
whole community. i 

6. év Taig mpos tods év MuTiAjvy prdoadpous. Cronert thinks that 
this is the émuoroA} wept éxurndevudrwy (Usener 171, 172): if so, 
we ought perhaps to accept the correction of Menagius é& rp. 

7. Mappéprov: the name has been restored from Philodemus in the 
Herculanean Rolls: VH? i. 149. , 

9. tadr& héyew, ‘he repeats himself’: Kiihn’s ratrd for the ratra. of 
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the MSS. may certainly be accepted, but it is hardly necessary with 
Usener to insert re after radr& and cut out 7a wAciora after Navovpaver. 
The inelegant repetition of r& Aetora is not inconsistent with Diogenes’ 
usual style. 

10. Navoipdver: Nausiphanes of Teos was a pupil of Democritus, 
who continued the tradition of the atomic school. It is tolerably 
certain that Epicurus learnt much from him, but he always professes 
his independence and treats Nausiphanes with scorn. 

11. &AN trwoav (/r. 17) is a brilliant restoration of Usener’s for 
aXN’ elrws GN’ (B) and other hopeless corruptions in the MSS. It is 
certainly better than Stephanus’ correction dAXN’ «i tis GAAos etxe 
xaxetvos. Kochalsky, believing the MSS. citws to be composed of the 
two final syllables of Aé€er and ovrws, accidentally omitted and written 
in the margin, would read the whole passage xai airy Efe PdoKkew 
outws, AXAN elye KGKELVOS .. . 

eixe ... @divwv Thy. . . Kavxnow: Usener compares lulian. ZZ. 59 
vi 8 dorep ddivwv THy KaP judv Aodopay aOpdav é&éxeas. 

§ 8. 3. Bi8dcKadhov (/7. 21) is the reading in all the MSS., and 
Bignone has shown, I think, that it may be kept: ‘he called me 
sarcastically, “The Master”.’ There would be considerable point in 
such a sarcasm from a master to a very obstinate and independent 
pupil, and there is the same kind of irony in Epicurus’ use of the 
epithet ypvcots below for Plato. Kochalsky would read doxadety 
diddoKxadov (uov éavrdv), but this would be feeble, and further dzroxadetv 
which always has an abusive sense would be inappropriate. Usener’s 
conjecture is also unnecessary. 

wedpova, ‘mollusc’, the pulmo marinus. Bignone compares Plat. 
Phileb. 21 c Civ 8 otk avOpdrrov Biov, adAd twos tAEtpovos 7) TOV doa 
Gadrdrria per’ datpeivov emirvya éoTe copatov. 

Sext. Emp. adv. Math. i. 3, quotes Epicurus’ application of the 
epithet to Nausiphanes and adds ws dvaioOyrov, which gives the point, 
and makes impossible the interpretation ‘lung ’, i.e. ‘ braggart’. 

5. Avovucoxddakas, because of Plato’s relations to Dionysius of 
Syracuse. 

xpuaoiv, obviously a sarcastic epithet, like 8iddcKadov above. 
Bignone believes that there is a reference to the golden age and would 
take it to mean ‘simpleton’: he adds that it applies to Plato’s use of 
myths and belief in immortality. Is it not more probable that it refers 
to the division of the classes in Ref. 415 a? Epicurus speaks of Plato 
ironically as the ‘ golden philosopher’, who himself of course belonged 
to the highest class. 

6. (8v), a necessary insertion by Hermann. 

7. otpareveoQor: contemptuously, There seems no need to accept 
Usener’s suggestion repareveoOar, ‘he dealt in magic’, though no 
doubt it would go better with dappaxorwXetv. 

8. ypdppara SiSdonew: just as in § 3 Epicurus is called ypayyads- 
dackaridys. ; 
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9. kuxnmy, ‘the muddler’ in reference to Heraclitus’ well-known 
obscurity, which an opponent might regard as confusion of thought. 
Compare his nickname 6 oxoretwés and Lucr. i. 639 ‘clarus ob obscuram 
linguam ’, 

Anpoxpitov: of course a feeble pun. Bignone notes however that 
elsewhere Epicurus speaks with respect of Democritus, from whom he 
certainly learnt his atomic theories. 

10. Zavvidwpov: cf. cdvvas, ‘zany’, in Cratinus, Jncer/. 33 and 
cavviwy in a similar sense in Arr. Epictet. iii. 22. 83. 

Kuvtkous is probably the right restoration of the Ku€nvixovs of the 
MSS. Gassendi suggested Kupyvaixovs, but the epithet would be very 
inapplicable to them. 

II. tos Stadextikous, ‘the logicians’, those who believed, as Epi- 
curus did not, in the value of logic and dialectic. Possibly more 
definitely ‘the Academics’ as the inheritors of Plato’s Siadexrexy. 

tokupOdpous seems a safe correction of zoAvpGovepovs, of which it 
is difficult to make any satisfactory sense. 

Nuppwva: Pyrrhus of Elis (¢. 365-275 B.c.), who after some 
acquaintance with atomism, took up the attitude of a sceptic and was the 
founder of the sceptic tradition. His moral ideal of éza6ia was closely 
akin to Epicurus’ drapagia and may have influenced him. 

§ 9. 1. TG yap dvSpt: Gassendi’s correction of the MSS. reading 
Tav yap avdpav seems necessary, and is supported by the note in the 
margin of B yp. rod yap avdpés. 

2. i)... atpts: sc. Athens, where he was born. 

5. Tats Soypatixats adtod ceipjo. mpookatacxebévtes: a strong 
phrase. The faithfulness of the Epicurean school to the exact 
doctrines of the master was notorious and comes out strongly in 
Lucretius. 

6. Mytpoddépou tod EZtparovikéws. This Metrodorus was of course 
not Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Epicurus’ most faithful disciple, but 
apparently a pupil of Apollodorus who is mentioned in § 25. 

mpds Kapveddnv dmoxwphoavtos: i.e. the famous Carneades of a 
century later, who was head of the New Academy. 

8. % Te Sia8ox} ...és det Siapévouea. The continuity of the Epicu- 
rean school right through the classical period is notorious, though an 
even greater claim might be made in the Roman era for the Stoics. 

9. vnptOpous: the authority of the MSS. seems to be in favour of 
this spelling as against the more normal dvypiOpovs. ay 

démo\touca, ‘producing’, a rather unexpected word, which is however 
used in medical writings of child-birth, 

§ 10. 1. mpds rods yovéas, and especially towards his mother 
Chaerestrata. The letter in the fragment (ixiii) of Diogenes of 
Oenoanda, which was originally supposed to be one of Epicurus’ to 
his mother, is more probabiy, as William thinks, a letter of Dio- 


genes’ own. 
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5. TAS... mpds Geods daidrntos. For Epicurus’ piety see Zp. ad 
Men, § 124 and fr. 57. It was probably a quite genuine religious 
feeling that the drapaé/a of the gods could communicate itself to men 
in their devotions. ; 

4. bmepBodf yap emeiketas ... Haro. The true reason for Epicurus’ 
abstention from political life was probably not his own ‘ excessive 
modesty’, but his strong conviction that politics were destructive of 
drapagia and therefore to be avoided: cf. K. A. vii. 

Xaderutdrov ... thy ‘EAAdSa: this refers no doubt to the state of 
Athens during the blockade by Demetrius of Phalerum in 295 B.c., 
when Athens was reduced almost to starvation, Plutarch, Vet, Demetr. 
34, says that Epicurus rationed his disciples on a few beans daily. 

g. eis Tous: there seems no reason to follow Usener in omitting «is 
which is read by all the MSS, Part of a letter to a child written 
apparently on one of these visits is preserved (/7. 35). 

12. [év...¢now]. Usener was probably right in excluding these 
words as a note by a Scholiast: it is impossible to fit them into the 
text satisfactorily. 

§ 11. 6. dare povov...: ch #7. 37. 

Népov pou. . .:/7. 39. 

7. ku@ptdiou is the Ionic form of xutpédiov. In the genitive it must be 
adjectival ‘ potted cheese’, but there is much to be said for the reading 
KvOpidtov, ‘ a small pot of cheese’. 

§ 12. 2. dmwdnotou seems a necessary correction of Usener’s; dzAn- 
orov is hardly possible, either with xépdos or adverbially with dpyxere. 

3, 4. This is Epicurus’ doctrine that pleasure has a wépas, namely 
the removal of pain: cf. K. A. iii and Zp. ad Men. § 131. 

8. pytav has the better MS. authority, but possibly pyyarwyr is the 
more natural word to use. 

10. “Avagayépav: Epicurus would be in agreement with Anaxagoras 
in holding that the original @vo1s was not one continuous substance, 
but innumerable ‘ seeds’, but violently opposed to his supposition that 
wee were heterogeneous ‘seeds’ corresponding to every individual 
thing. 

*Apxédaov: Archelaus is said to have been a pupil of Anaxagoras 
and the teacher of Socrates, and may have hada special attraction for 
Epicurus in that he combined the study of ethics with that of physics. 

Ir. éydpvafe Sé...: compare, for instance, his instruction to 
Herodotus to learn the doctrines by heart, Ep. i, § 36. 

§ 18. 3. Mpagupdvous, a Peripatetic and pupil of Theophrastus. 

4. Aetxurmov, the undoubted founder of the atomic school, and 
teacher of Democritus, who took over and greatly elaborated the theory. 
Epicurus’ denial of his existence was probably a playful form of his 
assertion of independence. 

4. Zevoxpdrous : see § 1 note. 

g. dé§et kupia must surely mean ‘ordinary, current speech’, and not, 
as Bignone interprets it ‘proprieta di vocaboli’, It was one of the 
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points of the Canon that the ‘first word’, i.e. the most obvious term 
should always be used (Zp. ad Hat. § 38), but in carrying out his 
principle Epicurus, though he avoided the technical phraseology of 
other philosophers, certainly created a terminology which may well be 
described as iSwrdry and was not always cadys. 

10. iSwwrdry, ‘most special or peculiar’ to himself. It seems un- 
necessary to emend to idwrixi or iwricwrdry. 

II. dot... dmatrety, ‘he claims to demand ’, i.e. requires of orators. 
He urged that the orator should aim at the same ca¢mvea which he 
practised himself. This seems quite good sense and would not be 
improved by Usener’s suggestion dza:rév, ‘he claims for himself when 
he demands of others’, or by Cobet’s doxeiy, ‘he claims to practise’. 
It is far more probable that the wept “Pyropixfs contained ‘a demand 
for clearness from orators than any claim to clearness in his own 
writings, 

§ 14. 1. dytt rod Xaipew: this may have been a mere idiosyncrasy, 
but more likely that Epicurus on his own view of pleasure regarded 
‘rejoicing’ as excessive and inconsistent with true pleasure, and there- 
fore substituted expressions more consistent with his own ideal. It is 
hardly necessary to insert ypape after yacpew with Usener or ypadev after 
mpattew with Kochalsky, constructing it with the previous sentence. 

3: “Apiorav: the MSS. have dpiorov’ of, for which Cobet, seeing 
that this must stand for the name of some writer proposed *Apicrwv ; 
Bignone wishing further to account for of in the MSS. would read 
’Apiorwv 6 mepuraryrikds). In vii. 164 Diog. Laert. speaks of érepos 
*Apiotwv “AXe$avdpedts wepirarytixds and it is very probable that a 
Peripatetic philosopher, who is otherwise known to have written philo- 
sophy and history, should have made this charge of plagiarism against 
Epicurus. There seems no reason to go so far from the MSS. as 
Usener’s ’Avriyovos or his other proposal Kapvaruos. 

tov Kavéva: see Lp. ad Hat. §% 35, 36. 

5. Mapoidov: Pamphilus is also mentioned by Suidas as one of the 
teachers of Epicurus. 

7. S00 mpds Tots Tpdkovta: it would appear from other sources that 
Epicurus was thirty-five when he set up his school in Athens, but he 
had previously taught in Lampsacus and Mitylene. See the next 
paragraph. soa 

8. 1d tpitrov . . . dAupmddos: i.e. the end of 342 or the beginning 
of 341 B.C. : 

§ 15. 2. Svo Kai tpidkovta, i.e. 310 B.C., but if he was five years 
teaching in Lampsacus and Mitylene, this would put his coming 
to Athens in 305, whereas on other grounds (see § 2) it seems best 
to date this in 307-306. Possibly he began his teaching in Asia earlier 
or did not continue it for so long, but the point is not of much 
importance. 

3. otras, ‘after that’. : 

4. 7d Sedtepov . .. GAupmddos, i.e. 270 B.C. 
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7. "Eppapxov: for his succession to the headship of the school see 
Epicurus’ will (§ 17). 

§ 16. 4. Xatpere . . . This poem has been included in the Palatine 
Anthology, vii. 106, though it seems hardly worthy of a place there: it 
is poor doggerel and may therefore be rendered by such. 

5. tovmos : Usener’s conjecture, is much better than ofow found inf and 
the Anthology, a substantive is badly needed. It is not easy to account 
for the zp@tos or rparov of the MSS., of which no sense can be made. 

6. é\ndvOeev is the rather odd form preferred by Usener. The MSS. 
point to éo7Avbe and the metre might then be put straight by xat rdv, 
as in f and the Anthology: but the article is not needed and would be 
strange, 

8. (Se), a necessary addition to answer per. 

g. The will of Epicurus is an interesting document, showing his care 
for the preservation of the garden and for the continuance of the 
school, and his interest in his friends and disciples. It is said to 
be drawn up in better form than most of the philosophers’ wills which 
have been preserved, but behind the legal phraseology one may detect 
the rather loose rambling style which we associate with Epicurus, and 
which may be taken as evidence of its genuineness. 

12. év 76 Myntpww: the Metroum was the office of the state- 
archives, 

§ 17. 2. “Eppdpx@: this provision practically appoints Hermarchus_ 
as head of the school. 

3. “Ayewdprou: the MS. reading dyeudpyov is merely due to the 
neighbouring ‘Epydpyw and the name may be restored with certainty 
from other places in the Lfe. 

8. adtév: sc. of Amynomachus and Timocrates: the legal heirs are 
to act with the successors in the school. 

év @ dy Tore tod is an almost certain restoration for the MS. text 
év @ ay dmotperw : f has év av tpérw which points to it. 

9. StaTnpGow: the subjunctive seems necessary in spite of the 
unanimous optative of the MSS. 

10. TapadiS8wow seems to be the word indicated by the MS. varia- 
tions: Usener on the ground of the accent in most of the copies, 
prefers the aorist rapadéow. 

§18. 3. évayiopara: the customary offerings at the tomb of the 
dead: cf. the Roman festival of the Parentalia. 

5. TL mporépa Sexdry: sc. dexary torapevov as opposed to dexdry 
pOivovros. Cic. de Fin. ii. 31. 101 ff. makes a severe attack on Epicurus 
for these provisions for the celebration of his memory: 7¢d ¢estimonto 
cavebit 1s qui nobis quast oraculum ediderit nihil ad nos pertinere post 
mortem? ‘The answer would probably be that Epicurus did not 
suppose that such celebrations would affect him, but thought it would 
be valuable to the coming generations of his disciples to keep his 
memory fresh. From the festival on the zoth Athenaeus says that the 
Epicureans were known as the eixaSvorau. 
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8. pryipny was restored by Aldobrandinus from the corresponding 
words of Cic., loc. cit., wt e¢ sua ef Metrodori memoria colatur. agree 
with Bignone that it is unnecessary to go farther with Usener ‘and 
change KaTateTaymevnv to Kara Ta TETAYMEVA. 

§ 19. 4. Tis Buyatpés tis Mntpoddpou: the daughter of Metrodorus 
and Leontion, whose name was apparently Danae. 

§ 20. 2. peta rod: some of the MSS. read per’ airod. Possibly 
Her avrod Tov may be the origin of both readings. 

ToU quykaTayeynpaxdtos piv év piogodia: this expression is very 
characteristic of Epicurus. Cf. Zp. ad Men. § 122 prjre yépwv tdp- 
Xev Koriatw drocopéay and farther on dote dirocodpyréov Kat véw Kat 
Yepovti, TO pev Orws ynpdoKwv veddy.. . s 

6. awd tév Smapxdvtwv: i.e. from the capital as opposed to the 
interest (xpdcodo). 

8. xpelav éy tois iSiows mapecxnpévor : for an example of an appeal 
by Epicurus for such assistance see /r. 26 wéuze otv drapyas piv eis 
THY TOd iepod cwparos Oepareiay trép Te abTOD Kal TéKVwV. 

Pi tapa, Usener, is a rather violent correction for the MS. ézi, but 
it seems necessary. 

§ 21. 2. dav 8€ 1 tay dvOpwrivey ... yévntor, the regular Greek 
periphrasis to avoid the mention of death (cf. 7/7. 36). yevyrau is only 
read by F, but is more natural than the pres. subj. which is given in the 
other MSS. 

6. év has more MS. support than os, adopted by Usener, and as it 
will make good sense, should be preferred. 

4. 8mws dv is Usener’s correction of the MS. ows 3). dy seems 
necessary according to Epicurus’ usage, but the change is violent. 

g. €devOépay is the natural word and has considerable MS. authority, 
but there is strange variation. Usener reads éXevOepia, but the strange- 
ness of the expression and its position immediately after the straight- 
forward éAe’Oepov make it improbable. 

§ 22. 1. The extract from the letter to Idomeneus is a manifest in- 
sertion: in an earlier form of the ‘ Life’ xai d:ébero pév de must have 
immediately followed the will. 

mpos “ISopevéa (/r. 30): the letter is also quoted with some varia- 
tions by Cic. de 772. ii. 30. 96, but as addressed to Hermarchus, 

2. Kal dpa teheutavres, ‘even though dying at the same time’, but 
the expression is a little strange, especially coming inside riv paxapiav 
dyovres ... Hpépav. Cicero has cum ageremus vitae beatum et eundem 
supremum diem, whence Davis has conjectured reAevraiay for redev- 
tavres, which would certainly make the construction easier. 

3. éypdouey: a normal epistolary imperfect. 

mapykodovde, imperf. seems more probable than the MS. pluperf. 
mapynkoAovOnKet. 

8. 8ué0ero, a necessary correction of éGero: see § 16. 9. 

II. MytpéSwpov ... Aap axnvéy. The text is uncertain here: the 
MSS. seem to point to Myrpddupov "AOnvatov. 7 Tipoxpdryy kat Savonv 
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Aapwaxnvov. The researches of Duening (de Metrodort Epicuret 
vita et scripi’s) seem to show that Metrodorus’ father’s name was either 
Athenaeus or Timocrates: we should then emend as in the text and 
take Sande to be the name of his mother. But (a) éAAoyiuous points 
to the mention of more than one person here ; (4) the sentence éoye dé 
kal... Tysoxpdryv, § 23. 7, implies a previous mention of Timocrates ; 
(c) there is some authority (f) for xaé instead of 7. It is therefore 
possible that the sentence originally ran Myrpddwpov Kai TysoKxparnv 
’"AOnvaiov Kat Sdvdys Aapwaxnvots’ (kat Mytpddup)os ad’ od. . « 

Zdv5ns seems a strange name and possibly we should accept 
Gomperz’s conjecture Kaccavépas. 

13. €is Thy oikelav: sc.to Lampsacus. Cobet’s restoration of oixiav 
of the MSS. may be taken to be certain. 

§ 28. 1. dyads mévra is a quite natural construction and the insertion 
of xara with P?H is unnecessary. 

2. év mponyoupevars ypadais is rightly interpreted by Bignone to 
mean ‘in prologues or prefaces to his writings’, where he might well 
mention Metrodorus. It appears, for instance, that the 28th book of 
the wept dvcews was dedicated to Metrodorus (Vol. Herc. vi, /r. 45). 

ypapais again a necessary correction by Usener of ypddet. 

5. axatdém\nxtos: the majority of the MSS. have the curious error 
dxaTdAnmtos, perhaps because it was a familiar technical word in the 
writings of Epicurus. 

II. éoxe 5é... Tipoxpdrmp: if we adopt Usener’s text in § 22. 11, 
we should also follow his suggestion (/w/rod. xxvi) that this sentence 
should be put in brackets as interrupting the account of Metrodorus. 
If on the other hand we suppose that Timocrates was mentioned 
in the first sentence of the paragraph, we must find room for this 
sentence somewhere, perhaps after the list of Metrodorus’ writings. 

§ 24. 6. Modvawos, whose memory Epicurus in his will (§ 18) 
enjoined on his disciples to preserve. 

7. putukds, ‘friendly, amiable’: there seems no reason to adopt 
Cobet’s diAnxdos. 

.As5ypov ; see note on § 3. 

§ 25. 1. émotodixa, probably ‘treatises in the form of letters’. 

2. padypdrwv, ‘science’, is a brilliant and fairly certain emendation 
of Casaubon’s for pabyrav. 

6. Kwddrns was a devoted disciple of Epicurus, to whom is addressed 
an extant fragment of a letter of the master (/*. 31). He wrote 
a treatise to show that it was impossible to live according to the precepts 
of any of the other philosophers, to which Plutarch wrote in reply the 
adversus Coloten, which is one of our sources for knowledge of the 
Epicurean morals, 

7. Nodvotparos: a work of his entitled rept dAdyou xarahpovyjoews 
was discovered at Herculaneum. 

9. Knwotupayvos: probably a name given him by his opponents. 

11. Zhvwv was the master of Philodemus, 

yf 
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§ 26. 1. Avoyévys of Tarsus wrote an abridgement of Epicurus’ 
ethics and also the ériAexroe oyodal here mentioned, probably a 
collection of philosophical dissertations. 

5- Téraptos is a little odd (it includes Epicurus himself), but it is 
unnecessary to change the text to rpiros. 

7- xdAwSpor are the rolls made by fastening the papyrus pages 
together, and, though there was some variation, the average length in 
Pliny’s time was twenty sheets, but earlier the rolls were larger. 

2 atrot : a good emendation of Cobet’s for the almost meaningless 
auTat. 

II. et yép 71... Usener is of opinion that the following quotation 
comes from Clitomachus, not from Carneades. 

12. $tdoverket : the present is unusual after ei and opt., and Casau- 
bon’s édiAoveixes is attractive. But there are historic presents or 
perfects all round, so that it is best to retain the present here. 

§ 27. 3. elaxe: a very brilliant restoration of Cobet’s for the 
meaningless cfAxe. 

10. uyGv is Gassendi’s certain correction of the MS. dvruv. 

§ 28. 3. mept rijs év TH dtéuw yovias : this work must have dealt with 
the doctrine of the ‘ least parts’ or wépara in the atom: see Zp. ad Hdt. 
$$ 56 ff.; Lucr. i. 599. 

5. ept eidSadwv: sc. the ‘images’ by which sight took place: cf. 
Ep. ad Hat. & 49 ff.; Lucr. Bk. IV. 

9. véowv is Gassendi’s emendation for vétwy which Usener retains. 
But ‘ maxims about south-winds’ are very improbable, and one of the 
Herculanean papyri refers to an Epicurean work, zept vécwv kat 
Oavarov. 

11. & must be right: the MSS. have the extraordinary reading p/av, 
which it is hard to account for. 

§ 29. 3. «dv: Usener’s restoration for xéué, which cannot be right. 

4. 4s... MuBoxdéa: there must be an omission owing to the 
clauses of similar form and the loss can be supplied with certainty. 

§ 30. 2. épd80us: probably not ‘introduction’, as Bignone translates 
it, but rather the ‘ method of approach’ to the Epicurean philosophy. 
It is in the Canonicon, for example, that we should find the insistence on 
the supremacy of aia @nous. = 

5. Kata ororxetoy, ‘in an abridged form’, The expression is not 
unnatural, and Usener’s suggestion xareoro.xewwpévor, though it would 
express it better, is unnecessary. The reference is surely to such 
letters as the three which Diogenes has given us, and not, as Crénert 
supposed, to any regular series of letters containing epitomes. 

§ 81.1. thy Siadextixhy . . . drodoxipdLovor. The Epicureans 
rejected both the Platonic dialectic and the Aristotelian logic on the 
ground that they both implied argument based on words and led away 
from the true basis of ato@yars. 

mapéAxougay, ‘misleading’. Both Bignone and Kochalsky translate 
‘superfluous’, a sense which the word has in later Greek. They 
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are no doubt influenced by the following dpxetv ydp, but the more 
original meaning of the word is here stronger and better. Logic to the 
Epicurean is not only unnecessary: it is actively deceptive. 

2. Kata Tods Tay mpaypdtwv pOdyyous, ‘in accordance with the voices 
of things’, i.e. with what things tell us themselves by immediate 
perception without the interpretation of deg. Bignone compares 
K. A. xxxvii rots yi) dwvais xevais éavtovs ovvtapatrovaw aA eis Ta 
mpdypara Br€rovew, and Lucr. ili. 931 ‘denique si vocem rerum natura 
repente mittat’ (which is rather far from the notion here). The idea 
is akin to that in Zp. ad Hdt. § 37.6 ra troreraypeva tois POdyyos.. - 
def ciAndevar. 

3. €v...7@ Kavéve: in the extant works of Epicurus the nearest 
passages are Lp. ad Hat. §§ 38 (which comes closest to an exposition 
of the Canon), 51, 82, and K. A. xxiv: see notes there, and Appendix 
to the letter to Herodotus, p. 259. In the first and last of these pas- 
sages Epicurus comes at any rate very near including the érBody ris 
dtavotas among the xpurypra of truth. 

4. kal mpodnpers, ‘the general concepts’ formed by a combination 
of aicOyoes: cf. Lp. ad Hdt. § 72, and note there. Gassendi would 
insert tds before zpoAnpes, but it is possible that aic@joas and 
mpoAnwes are grouped closely together as the xpirjpia of knowledge 
and ra wa0y added separately as the xperyprov in the moral sphere. 

5. Kal Tas pavtaotiKas émPodas THs Stavoias, ‘ the intuitive appre- 
hensions of the mind’, the apprehensions which consist in grasping an 
image. For fuller discussion see K. A. xxiv note and Appendix, p. 259. 

6. (adrés): an addition suggested by Giussani in his notes, seems 
necessary to bring out the sense. Besides the Epicureans Epicurus 
himself gives some countenance for the inclusion of érBoAn THs 
duavoias among the xpirypia Of truth, ‘The reference is probably to 
Ep. ad Hdt.§ 38 and K. A. xxiv. Possibly, as Bignone suggests, 
Epicurus did not include érfoA7 in the Canon, but later on put it in 
with the other xpirypra. 

8. ddoyos: i.e. aio@yous Carries ils own conviction of truth without 
reasoning or calculation ; it is immediate. Nor is it pwvjuns Sexrixy : 
one sensation gains nothing in truth, though it may in interpretation, 
from the recollection of another. It cannot be started by itself, but only 
by an outside object, and when it is so started it cannot of itself add to 
or remove anything from the data of the sensation. 

g. bp abris is only read by F, but seems obviously right. 

duvaror, Gassendi, is a necessary correction of aduvare? of the MSS. 

10. 008€ €ott Td Suvdpevoy aitas Sekéygar, krA. This idea recurs in 
K. A. xxili and xxiv, and is elaborated by Lucretius in iv. 482 ff. 

§ 32. 1. dpoyevs : the MSS. have éuoyévera, which is improbable as 
an adjectival form, and may well have arisen from the neighbouring 
dvopoyévea. Seeing that just below they are divided between époyer 
and dépoyéveray, it seems safe to restore the natural adjectival form here. 
By dpoyevijs aicOnors he means e.g. two acts of sight, by dvopoyévera 
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e.g. sight and hearing: cf. Lucr. iv. 486 ‘an poterunt oculos aures 
reprehendere, an auris tactus?’ 

4. HpTyTat is a considerable change from the MS. efpyra:, but seems 
required to make sense. 

5. 74 ématoOjpata, ‘the apperceptions’, e.g. the understanding in 
addition to the hearing of what is said by some one else. So érata@yois 
is used in Ep. ad Hai. §§ 52. 10, 53. 2 in the sense of ‘ comprehen- 
sion’. The fact that we do so understand confirms the truth or 
necessity of what we hear. 

6. béoryke, ‘is a fact’, is part of our experience. 

. Oey kal .. . onperodcfar : this is of course the regular Epicurean 
rule of procedure with regard to things of which we cannot have 
. immediate perception. 

g- émivoat, ‘ideas’, framed by the mind and based ultimately on 
sensation: e.g. the Epicurean conception of infinite space is formed 
by the combination of zpoAnes of space, themselves based on 
sensation. 

katd Te jepimtwow is not easy. I take it to mean ‘by coincidence’, 
by the fitting in of one experience with another. This is I take it 
what Bignone means by ‘ secondo l’incidenza’. Kochalsky appears to 
take it to mean ‘by throwing themselves on such perceptions’, but 
that does not suit well with the rest of the sentence. 

10. dvahoyiay, the conscious ‘ comparison’ of one experience with 
another. époudtyta, the ‘resemblance’ that is noticed between them, 
avveo, the ‘ combination ’ of experiences into a new idea. 

II. oupBaddAopévou te kal tod Aoywopod: Epicurus would have to 
admit that here reasoning played some part. 

dé Te... 08 Kwet: a characteristic Epicurean doctrine. The vision 
seen in dreams or by madmen must be real, i.e. must be caused 
by actual eiSwAa inasmuch as they do ‘move’ the mind, but they need 
not be evidence of an external reality, for they may be caused, e.g. by 
eidwAa from things which meet and combine’ in tHe air: cf. Lucr. 
iv. 732 ff. 

§ 83. 1. Thy... mpddnw: the ‘general concept’ formed in the 
mind by repeated sense-perceptions, and therefore acting as an ‘antici- 
pation’ by which fresh perceptions are identified: see Zp. ad Hdz. 

2% 
: ett, ‘apprehension’ by the mind. Kochalsky appears to take 
épOyv with this word as well as with dégay, but not rightly, 6p0% d0ga 
being so well-recognized a philosophical term. 

3. olov Td... &vOpwros: the zpdAns gives us the conception of 
‘man’ as such and such in form and behaviour and enables us thus to 
recognize a man. Kochalsky wrongly writes: ofov 1d tovodrov éorw 
”AvOpwros, ‘such for instance, as “ Man ”’, a very unnatural form of 
expression. i 

5. mponyoupever tay aicOycewy : the aicOjces ‘lead the way ’ inas- 
much as they have formed the zpdAnyus. 
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6. 73 mpdrws Sroreraypévor, ‘the first significance’, that which the 
word immediately suggests apart from metaphorical and other exten- 
sions. The participle is Gassendi’s necessary correction for émcrera- 
ypevov of the MSS. 

évapyés, ‘clear evidence’ of truth, a favourite word of Epicurus 
usually used of the ‘clear vision’ of an object close at hand: cf. 
évdpynpa, Lp. ad Hat. § 72. 4, and évdpyea, ibid. § 48. ro. 

12. kal 7d Sofacrdv ...: for the Epicurean view of opinion see 
Ep. ad Hat. § 50-52 and K. A. xxiv. Opinion is an inference made 
by the mind, but based, as is said here, on sense-perception. In the 
case of terrestrial phenomena, we can approach and get the ‘clear 
vision’ (évdpyypa)) which will confirm or contradict it: in the case of 
the distant phenomena of the sky we cannot have confirmation, the 
utmost is non-contradiction. 

13. otov Mé0ev . , . Here the évapyés on which our answer will 
depend is the zpoAyyis of ‘man’. 

84. 4. (1d) mpoopévoy..., ‘the problem awaiting solution’: the 
distant view of any object should be so regarded until we can get near 
and reach a decision by means of the near view: cf. Ep. ad Hdt. 
§§ 38, 50and K. A. xxiv. The article is a necessary addition. 

5. eyyls yevéoOar to mépyw: the square tower which in the distance 
looks round was a favourite Epicurean example of the zpocpevov: cf. 
Lucr. iv. 353 ff., 501 ff. 

4”, mwd0y : the criterion of the moral field, the ‘ feelings’ or ‘internal 
sensations: cf. Lp. ad Hat. § 38, &c.; Ep. ad Men. § 129. 

10. Tas S€ wept Why Thy povyv: unless we keep to 7d zpdtws 
broretaypevov Tois POdyyous Our inquiries will be into mere words: cf. 
Ep. ad Hat. § 37. 7 orws av... ph axpita wavta piv 7... 7 Kevovs 
pOdyyous exwpev. 

§ 83. Between the first and second letters there is only this brief 
sentence. 

§ 116. Between the second and third letters there is a longer 
discussion, which has the appearance of being foisted in. 

§ 117. 1. wept 5é trav Biwrikay, ‘concerning matters touching different 
kinds of lives’, practically ‘concerning motals’ or ‘ethics’: cf. Bio, 
as a title of a work of Epicurus, in § 119. 

3. mpdtepoy S€: it looks almost as if the third letter originally 
followed here, but the discussion of the ‘ wise man’ was put in subse- 
quently. The section is rather difficult and loose in its construction. 

& te att@: Usener justly observes that one would expect & aird re: 
it is a very loose piece of writing as it stands, : 

4. Tept tod adpou: the Stoics spoke particularly of the odds or 
sapiens, and a good deal in the section has the appearance of polemic 
against the Stoics. 

BraBas é§ dvOpdmwv . . . yiveoBar: the sentence has the appearance 
of a philosophic commonplace: hatred is between equals, envy for 
superiors, and contempt for inferiors: cf. Quintilian xii. 8 ‘nam pluri- 
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mum refert, invidia reus an odio an contemptu laboret, quorum fere 
pars prima superiores, proxima pares, tertia humiliores premit’. 

8. mdQeo. paddov...mpds thy codiav: a difficult passage, which has 
been very variously treated and understood. Usener would prefer to 
read pay for padXov (p. xxviii) and suggests (p. 334) that before ov dv 
€uzrodicat Something like ras rod Biov repiotdcess has fallen out: ‘It is 
true that he wiil be constrained by passions, but the circumstances of 
life would be no impediment to wisdom’. This is a little inconsequent. 
Kochalsky, following Usener’s hint, reads (iv és) dAXov ove xeOpoerOaL, 
(3) otk av eurodicac..., ‘He will be subject to emotions, like any 
other man, but this would be no obstacle’. Bignone points out that the 
Epicurean sage will not let himself be carried away by intense passions, 
but that there are certain affections, such as friendship and the grief 
for departed friends, to which he is peculiarly liable, and would there- 
fore read raGeoi (riot) padXov. It is difficult to be certain, but I am 
inclined to think za6eox is used here in the technical Epicurean sense: 
‘the wise man will feel pleasure and pain more acutely’, because of his 
education and consequent susceptibility. In that case the MS. text may 
be kept, but Kochalsky’s connecting (6) seems necessary to give the 
passage some kind of coherence. 

$118. 1. Kav orpeBdoZ] . . . ed8aipova. Bignone notices that this 
paradox was common to the Stoics and Epicureans. Usener has 
collected evidence for it among the latter (p. 338). 

3. Siatehety edNoyoivra, the emendation of Kochalsky, seems to me 
to get nearest to the required sense. But it is not palaeographically 
a satisfactory correction of dua te 60° ovy, which with variations in the 
division of the words is the MS. text. Usener proposed dia re Adyou 
(xai da xpdéews iévar), apparently meaning ‘he will act similarly both 
in word and deed towards friends present or absent’: but it is a very 
strange expression, and is not, I think, improved by Bignone’s 
suggestion efvac or yiveoOax for iva. The true solution has not yet 
been found and it looks as if the corruption were extensive. 

Gre pévro.. . . oipdger: a return to the subject of the first sentence 
of the section: the arrangement all through this passage is very scrappy 
and incoherent. ey 

4. pger kal oipdger: as the MSS. are fairly evenly divided between 
pole. and pvéer but show a great preponderance for oiywge over the 
present, it seems better to read the future in both cases. Present and 
future are used indifferently all through this section. 

5. Avoyévns: sc. of Tarsus: cf. § 26.1. — : 

7. Tav orouSaiwy must be right as against rév orovdaiov of the 
majority of MSS., but the expression is not natural. 

g. o88¢ Oedmeumrov eivar rév Epwra: cf. Lucr. iv. 1278: 

nec divinitus interdum Venerisque sagittis 
deteriore fit ut forma muliercula ametur. 
év r@. .. Aldobrandinus supplies the number ‘ the twelfth book ’, but 


on what authority is not known. 
2978 pd 
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10, od8é fntopedcew Kadds: Epicurus had a strong dislike for 
rhetoric, which he no doubt thought tended to deal with dwvai kevat. 

cuvouain ... dvnce (fr. 8), with facw parenthetical, seems to be 
indicated by the MS. text. Usener having introduced cvvovoiyy then 
reports that the MSS. unanimously read dvyoe, ‘ solita negligentia ’, for 
évjca: this is surely uncritical. 

§119. 4. SiatpamjceoPai twas, ‘will feel shame in the presence of 
some ’, i.e. the respect due to distinguished persons. 

od8é phy émnpedoew, ‘ and certainly will not insult them in his cups’. 
The MSS. have rypyjoew, which Usener retains and Bignone translates 
‘ will not continue in drunkenness’, but he admits in his note that there 
is no evidence for such a meaning of rypjoew. Hermann suggested 
Aypjoew, ‘he will not talk nonsense in his cups’, which is poor sense. 
Kochalsky’s amplification is not convincing, typyow Koopiov being 
a most unnatural expression. I incline to connect the clause with the 
preceding and to read érnpedoew, a rather unusual word which might 
be corrupted to rypyoew: the verb is constructed with acc. in Arist. 
Pol. v. 10. 15. 

6. o08€ mwodttedcetat: Epicurus both recommended and practised 
abstention from public life on the ground that it was destructive 
of drapagia. 

8. (od) peradddger atrdv tov Blov, ‘he will not put an end to his life 
altogether’. This is perhaps a rather hazardous conjecture for perage 
avtov Tov Biov, but the corruption is deep-seated. For the expression 
cf. Isocr. 119 B, 192 aA. Usener reads xaragtot airov rod Biov, ‘he still 
thinks himself fit to live’, Bignone prefers the text of f peOéfew atdrov 
tod Biov, ‘he will retain a part in life’, which presumably carries with 
it the change of rypwOels to mnpwhévta. Kochalsky has a characteristic 
amplification jer drapagias eédéer atrov tod Biov, ‘he will quietly 
remove himself from life’, but this is surely the opposite of the sense 
required ; the true Epicurean will endure, though blinded. 

§ 120%. 2. of wavnyuprety 8¢: another instance of Epicurus’ distrust 
of rhetoric: see § 118. 

kal KTycEws . . . TOD MéAAovTos: the Epicurean sage must be a 
practical man. Cf. Sent. Vas. xli dua detv cal pirocodety kal oixovopetv 
Kat Tots Aourois oiKenwbpacr xpjoGar. 

3. ptdaypycew: a pleasant and rather modern touch in the sage. 

4. pidov te ob8€va mponcecOar is Bignone’s correction for the MS. 
xrnoeoOa : cf. § 118.2. Usener made the violent change ¢iAqv yap 
ovdéva, ktyoeo Oa, ‘for no one will find fortune a constant friend’. 
Kochalsky reads dzroxrjoeoPar in the same sense as Bignone’s text, but 
the word is unnatural and apparently otherwise unknown except in 
ecclesiastical Greek. 

eidofias ... katapporyjcecOar: for the Epicurean view of worldly 
reputation see K. A. vii. 

6. év tais Gewpiats, ‘at public festivals’, and especially religious 
ceremonies, ‘That this is the meaning Bignone has shown by reference 
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to Plut. contr. Epic. Beat. 13. 1095 0c, where it is said that the sage 
will take special pleasure in recitations and the Dionysiac festivals : 
we may compare what is said of Epicurus’ own ‘devotion to the gods’ 
in § 10. Kochalsky perversely translates, ‘he will specially have 
friends in his philosophical speculations’. 

§ 121°. Bignone has, I think, quite conclusively shown that this 
passage and that which precedes it in the MSS. duapriara... emt 
tHv émuotoAnv should be transposed. As the section stands in the 
MSS. a passage on the general moral tenets of the Epicureans is 
interposed without introduction between two passages descriptive of the 
‘wise men’. By the transposition the sequence is restored. This is 
strongly confirmed by the words which come at the end of the two 
passages respectively. (1) pereréoy 8& éxi ryv érurroAjy in the MSS. 
is out of place and is followed by the further description of the codds, 
cixovas te dva0yoew xrd.: with the transposition it is brought to its 
natural place just before the third letter. (2) 70 é&js° Soxe? & adrois is 
almost meaningless as it stands: with the transposition 76 ééjs is the 
direction to the scribe to include the passage about the moral tenets, 
which, as Bignone supposes, was written, probably by Laertius himself, 
as an adscript, doxe? & airois are the first words of the passage which 
give both meaning and construction to duaptypatra avuca <ivat, 

Usener perceived that there was dislocation but wrongly referred the 
note 70 €£#s° Soxet & avrois to the third letter, which followed, and 
regarded the second passage on the coos, eixovas te avabyoew, as the 
adscript : he then had to suppose a lengthy lacuna before éuaprjpara. 
containing a summary of the whole Epicurean position. 

I, €t Exot, adiaddpws ay cyxoin: the MSS. have cyoiys, of which 
Kiihn’s cyxoty is a certain correction. Bignone has shown that no 
further correction is necessary : ‘he will set up statues (of others), but 
whether he has one himself, he will be indifferent’, This is confirmed 
by the scholium to K. A. xxix, when in giving examples of the division 
of pleasures it is said ovre 5& hucixas ovr’ dvayKaias, ds oTepdvous Kat 
dvipidvtwv dvabéces. Usener taking the words to refer to some other 
trait of the cofds, supposed something lost before «i ¢yo. and suggested 
wAodrov or réxva: Kochalsky would prefer oikyow. But no addition is 
necessary. 

2. SvaddéacPa : as the aorist infinitive is read by three of the MSS., 
there seems no need with Usener to accept the solecism ép0as av . . . 
SuardécoOar: Cobet bracketed dy, but it seems simpler to read the 
aorist. , 

3. évepyela is Usener’s correction of the MS. évepyeiv: he will not 
‘in practice’ make poems. We ought perhaps to accept Kochalsky’s 
83 for re, as a contrast with the previous clause is wanted. 

odk elvan te Erepov érépou copdtepov, Bignone explains that, as the 
aim of Epicureanism was purely practical and the doctrine was laid 
down once for all by the founder, any idea of progress or superiority 
of one Epicurean thinker over another is impossible. ov elva, Was 

Dd 2 
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accepted by the old editors from the od« éwei re of B. The majority 
of the MSS. have od xwetrar, whence Usener reads ov xwetoOa, of 
which I cannot make any satisfactory sense. 

g. Kal Kab’ Smvous Sé Sporov évecOar: cf. Hp. ad Men. § 135. 5 tavra 
odv Kal Ta Toros ovyyevy) pehéra. pds TeavTov HUEpAs Kat VUKTOS TpOS TE 
tov bpo.ov ceavTe, kai ovdérote oO Urap ovr’ dvap SuarapaxPynoy. 

11. 73 és, on Bignone’s theory, which I follow is a direction to 
the scribe, to add in the text the section 120. 5-10 which was 
originally written in the margin, and was wrongly inserted above. 

Soxet 8 adrots are similarly the opening words of this short section 
on Epicurean tenets and are to be read continuously with dwapry- 
para KTr. 

§ 120°. 1. dpapripata dvica etvar: if Soxed & adrois be read in 
connexion with these words it is not necessary to suppose any loss, 
though the transition is a little abrupt. Editors before Bignone taking 
them in their place in the MSS. after év rais Oewpiars were compelled 
to think that something had dropped out. Cobet read (ra) dyaprypara 
and Usener would supply (7a xatopOépata Kal 7a) duaptyuata which 
Kochalsky adopts in his translation. But Bignone has shown (1) that 
the article is not required, because the Epicureans did not maintain 
that a// faults were unequal: some may be equal; (2) that the addition 
of ra KaropOwpara is unnecessary, as in other passages (e.g. D. L. vii. 
120; Hor. Saz i, 3. 95) it is the equality or inequality of sins alone 
which is in question, and indeed Epicurus, holding that no sage could 
be wiser than another, would not mind recognizing equality in good 
deeds. The argument is of course directed against the Stoic doctrine 
of the equality of all duaprjuara. 

5. ouviotacbat ... exmeTAnpwpevos : the words in the MSS. are clearly 
corrupt, but it is unnecessary to do more than emend éxzewAnpwv with 
Bignone to éxrerAnpwpuevois. Those who are ‘complete in their 
pleasures’ are the wise, and they alone, according to Epicurus (§ 118, 
cf. K. A. xl), are capable of having the fullest friendship. Usener 
unnecessarily read ovvicracOa 8& airiv Kata Kowwviay peyiorais 
yoovais éxrerAnpwperyny, ‘in a community of interests which is made 
complete by the greatest pleasures’. 

$1215. 1. thy eddapoviay ... ddaipeow HSovav ; one would naturally 
take this contrast to be between the perfect happiness of the gods 
which knows no increase or diminution and human happiness, which is 
a balance between pleasures added and lost. This was the view of 
Meibom who emended kal ri (dvOpwzrivynv), éxovcav mpooOyKny ..- 
But this is not good Epicureanism: for Epicurus the perfect human 
happiness, the complete removal of pain, was equal to that of the 
gods (cf. e.g. Lucr. iii. 322 ‘ut nil impediat dignam dis degere vitam’). 
Bignone is therefore right in supposing the contrast to be between the 
Epicurean ideal of happiness and that commonly held by men. 

4. petitéoy S€ él thy émorodjv: these words now fall into their 
natural place. 
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$185. 7. év th pixpa emropq: the ‘ Lesser Summary’ is usually 
taken to be the letter to Herodotus in which there is no reference to 
prophecy or divination. Gassendi therefore proposed to emend to 
paxpa, but it is possible either that a passage on the subject has 
dropped out of the letter, or that the compilers have here given 
a wrong reference. 

8. povtTixh . . . yuwdpeva ( 7/7. 3): the phrase is difficult and in any 
case very compendious. The thought appears to be: since events 
are regulated by natural laws there can be no supernatural revelation; 
even if there were, the events which occur do not concern the true 
Epicurean, for he has the regulation of his life in his own hands: cf. 
Ep. ad Men, § 133 75 rap’ Has adéororov. 

g. odS€v trap’ Hpas, ‘nothing to us’ appears to be the sense. But 
this is a very unusual meaning of zapd, which after otdév, &c., usually 
means ‘in comparison with’. Meibom accordingly read zpds, which 
would be normal. Bignone, comparing 76 zap’ jas adéororov, cited 
above, would read ovéev zapa 1d zap jas, ‘nothing in comparison 
with that which is in our control’, which is attractive, but probably 
unnecessary. 

§ 136. 1. S:apeperar S€.. . HSovys. The Cyrenaics, like Epicurus, 
selected pleasure as the ‘end’, but attached a quite different meaning. 
Epicurus held that there were two kinds of pleasures, the ‘static’ 
(xatacrypartixy), which consisted in the calm resulting from the com- 
plete removal of pain, and the ‘kinetic’, which could not increase 
pleasure but only give it variation. The Cyrenaics, on the other 
hand, regarded ‘static’ pleasure as purely indifferent, and ‘kinetic’ 
pleasure was their aim: thus they approached more nearly to the 
popular conception of Epicureanism. ; 

3. dpddtepa cannot be right by itself: the older editors altered it 
so as to refer to the two #dovai mentioned above, Meibom to dudo- 
répay and Gassendi to éuorépas. Usener suggested more probably 
that a neuter word had been lost, and Bignone’s supplement yév7 is 
more likely than Kochalsky’s oxypara. 

5. pidous: there seems no reason to take Gassendi’s correction 
dirocddgous. ; 

8. 8€: again Usener’s suggestion dixds is gratuitous. 

II. e&poodvy must here denote some violent form of pleasurable 
experience, and Bignone may be right in supposing a reference to its 
use of the feelings of banqueters in Hom. Od. ix. 5 ff. : 

od yap eyo ye te pype Tédos Xapléorepov evan. 
} Or ay éippooivn pev eXN Kata dnpov amravta, 
Sartupdves 8° ava Swpat’.. . KTr. root 

$1387. 4. thy 8é Wuxi. . . 73 péddoy: for this idea that pleasures 
can be varied, though not increased, by duration, compare K. A. ix and 
the opening (§ 122) of the letter to Menoeceus. The Cyrenaics did not 
‘look before and after’, but regarded only the intensity of the pleasure 
at the moment of its occurrence (jsovdxpovos 50v7). 
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5. THs Wuxis : Casaubon’s insertion of ras is not necessary in the 
very loose writing of these notes, 

6. to Ta Loa... Xwpis Adyou : an interesting appeal to experience to 
support the central moral doctrine of Epicureanism. 

g. tva Kal 6 ‘Hpaxdfs...: the reference is to Soph, Zrach. 787, 788: 


Body, iwlov: appi 8 éxrirovv 7rérpat, 
aA > »¥ aA > , > »¥ 
Aoxpév 7 dpetor mpdves EiBoias +r adxpa. 


10. XiT@vos must be right, and the yeiwadvos of P' a mere error. 
Diogenes is clearly making the quotation from memory, and having 
used Boa as the introductory verb, substitutes something for the 
participle Body at the beginning of the line. But the MS. ddxvwy can 
hardly be right, nor are the older conjectures dewds and AdcKwv 
probable. Kochalsky would read ddxewv, going after td, ‘when he 
is being devoured by the biting of the shirt’, Boa then being part of 
the quotation: but the arrangement of the words is very awkward, and 
ddxewv in this sense improbable. Casaubon’s éaxpvwy seems an obvious 
and simple correction. 

II. éotevov: again by memory for Sophocles’ éxrézovr. 

§ 188. 1. od 50 abrds must be the right reading, though it has been 
corrupted in some of the MSS. 

3. Staywyhy .. . dywyyy, ‘education is a way of life’, a means diayew 
tov Biov, a process that must be continued from age to youth. So 
Kochalsky, who translates ‘education continues over the whole of life’. 
This is the natural meaning derived from the ordinary sense of diéyeuw 
Bignone, connecting it apparently with a transitive sense of the verb, 
translates ‘ direction’. 

4. Gxdprotov... povyv: cf. K.A. v and Zp. ad Men. § 132. 

5. Bpwrd, ‘things to eat’, is the reading of the majority of the 
MSS. and might well be taken as a typical example of xwpicra ayaa : 
food is a necessity to life, but Bpwrd, particular foods, may be done 
without. Usener suggests Bpwra twa, but in the very rough style of 
Diogenes’ notes this is hardly necessary. B'F read Bpord, ‘ mortal 
things’, which Bignone prefers, pointing out that these two MSS. are 
the chief representatives of the two classes. He translates ‘mortal 
goods’, and for the idea refers to K. A. v and Z%. ad Men. § 132 and 
§ 135: but the support is slight and, in spite of Bignone’s argument 
that in his maxims Epicurus is apt to use words of poetic colouring, 
the expression would be very strange. 

6-10 are an introduction to the Kvpiac Adgéa, which Diogenes 
regards as the ‘ crown’ of all Epicurus’ work. 
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